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These  words,  repeated  now,  were  ori9{notty  ^  \ 

uttered  in  the  summer  of  1898 — fHtp  f$ars  * 
ago!  These  were  the  long-range  .^vision .  ^ 

words  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  launching  the  Foreign  News 
Service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ,  .  .  the  first  world¬ 
wide  news  gathering  organization  to  be  established  by 
on  American  newspaper. 

Founded  in  1 898  by  Victor  F.  Lawson  .  ,  furthered  by 

Walter  Strong  and  Frank  Knox  .  .  .  maintained  even 


more  intensively  by  Johii  $,■  Knight  .  .  .  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  d  .  .  in  1948  os  in  1898  .  .  . 
"has  entered  upon  a  new  era"  .  .  .  the  era  af  its  second 
half  century  .  .  .  and  a  wo'rld  era  more  portentious  than 
any  that  civilization  ever  has  known. 
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T^HO  reads  the  Joumal-American? 
*  *  Wall  Street's  top-ranking  execu- 
tiyes  do  .  .  .  policy-making  level 
investment  bankers,  brokers  and  un¬ 
derwriters. 


A  recent  independent  survey  of  these 
top  executives  by  "The  Financial  World" 
proves  conclusively  that  Leslie  Gould 
of  the  Joumol-Americon  is  by  far  the 
most  widely  read  of  all  financial 
writers  on  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers.  He  scored  88%  reader- 
ship  among  those  business  leaders  who 
responded  .  .  .  23%  more  than  any 
other  similar  newspaper  columnist. 
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More  than  that . . .  additional  evidence 
of  Joumol-Americon  readership  in  the. 
nation's  financial  center  is  the  fact 
that  out  of  15  columnists  listed  the 
Joumol-Americon  placed  three  among 
the  first  six. 
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Who  reads  the  Journal  -  American? 
711,000  home-going  New  Yorkers  buy 
it  every  day.  Among  them  is  Leslie 
Gould's  dominant  Wall  Street  audi¬ 
ence  —which  confirms  the  point:  never 
discount  quality  just  becouse  it  comes 
in  quantity. 
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It’s  like  this:  The  Canton  Trading  Area  is  a  good 
place  to  sell  —  over  200  diversified  industries, 
industrial  payrolls  growing,  farmers  prosperous, 
individual  income  well  above  the  national  average. 
The  Canton  Repository  reaches  340,000  brand¬ 
conscious  consumers  in  the  Canton  Trading  Area 
.  .  .  100%  coverage  of  Canton  itself,  99.3%  home 
delivered  .  .  .  81.7%  coverage  of  Stark  County, 
88.7%  home  delivered.  There’s  concentrated  im¬ 
pact  for  you!  And  local  loyalty  to  this  one  news¬ 
paper  makes  it  concentrated  SELLING  impact. 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER  - 

THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


'EWsiroiy 


CANTON,  OHIO 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  AND  FINLEY 
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The  tactics  of  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  famous  Confederate  cavalry  commander, 

have  fn-en  studied  hy  military  strategists  since  1865.  Hitler  sent  Rommel  to  Teiine 
in  the  thirties  to  find  the  secret  of  Forrest’s  success.  The  answer  was 
speed  and  mobility.  General  Forrest  simply  got  to  mure  places  faster  than  his  competitors. 


In  t<Klay's  battle  to  keep  industry  rolling  at  an 
economic  pace,  America’s  leading  corporations 
have  found  that  the  nine-place,  twin-engined 
Beechcraft  Executive  Transp<irt  gets  their  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff,  technicians  and  salesmen  to  more 
places  faster  than  any  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  They  maintain  their  own  schedules. 


travel  in  complete  comfort,  arrive  refreshed 
and  ready  for  any  task! 

A  note  on  your  letterhead  brings  an  informa¬ 
tive  brochure  on  "The  Air  Fleet  of  American 
Business,”  with  full  details  on  the  200  mile- 
per-hour  Executive  Transport.  Address  Beech 
Aircraft  Corporation.  Wichita.  Kansas,  L).  S,  A. 


BEECHCRAFT5  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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DOROTHEA  LYLE 

NINA  THOMPSON  Housing,  labor  special- 

Writes  of  bridal  par-  ist. 

ties  under  head,  "Party 


ANNE  K.  SCHULER 
General  reporting. 


HELEN  BULLOCK 
Winner  of  Dallas  Hos¬ 
pital  Council's  award 
for  medical  stories  .  .  . 
"Building  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Health." 
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But  a  lot  of  kids  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  The  New  York  Times  recently. 

That's  because  book  publishers  Simon  and  Schuster  decided  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  Tiny  Golden  Library  of  Children's  Books  in  The  Times. 

Using  an  ad  on  the  back  page,  Simon  and  Schuster  gave  their  sales 
story  a  novel  twist.  They  asked  readers  to  guess  the  cost  of  tlie 
books.  And  to  find  the  answer,  Times  readers  had  to  turn  to  the 
inside  of  the  paper. 

That  back  page  ad  concluded: 

"And  now,  please  turn  to  page  14  of  this  issue  of  The  New  York 
Times  for  the  answer.  If  the  price  seems  reasonable,  you  may  wish 
to  fill  out  the  coupon." 

When  they  turned  to  page  14,  Times  readers  fovmd  out  that  the 
price  of  the  Library  of  12  books  each  containing  24  pages  with  pic¬ 
tures  in  full  color,  was  $1.  Attached  to  the  second  ad  was  the 
coupon. 

More  than  2,000  orders  were  received,  including  198  cash  sales  made 
at  the  Simon  and  Schuster  office  which  were  directly  traceable  to 
the  advertisement.  Retail  sales  figures  ore  not  yet  available. 

Simon  and  Schuster  are  used  to  successful  advertising  in  The  New 
York  Times.  Even  advertising  that  makes  readers  work  to  find  thfe 
price  tag.  That's  why  Simon  and  Schuster  last  year  placed  84  per 
cent  more  of  their  advertising  in  'The  New  York  Times  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

Perhaps,  too,  that  is  why  advertisers  generally  place  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  And  have 
done  so  for  the  past  29  years. 
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NAEA  Told  Survey  Data 
Blasts  Magazine  Ad  Story 


Dewey  Wins  Major  Tot 
Pressure  On  to  Slop  Mm 
WMi  Taft'  Sl^  Slate 


Stanford  Advises  Newspapers 
To  Build  Market  Information 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

QUEBEC — Magazines,  the  news-  many  people  read  magazines 


papers’  primary  competitor 
today  for  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  have  proven  by  their 
own  figures  the  inadequacy  of 
their  coverage,  Alfred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  told  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  24. 

Citing  the  recently-released 
“Magazine  Audience  Survey”  of 
the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  he  declared  an  Ad  Bureau 
analysis  of  the  figures  showed 
considerable  duplication  in 
magazine  circulation.  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau  data  show,  he  said,  that 
15.6%  of  the  population  15  years 
or  older  consume  50.6%  of  the 
total  magazines.  These  are  the 
readers  of  more  than  six  maga¬ 
zines. 

Including  those  who  read  six 
magazines,  the  figures  show,  he 
said,  that  20.3 ''o  of  the  people 
consume  59.5%  of  the  maga¬ 
zines. 

'Incredible  Fact' 

“The  incredible  fact.”  said 
Stanford,  “is  that  these  findings 
can  be  drawn  from  their  study. 
In  a  country  where  60%  of  the 
people  now  make  over  $2,000  a 
year,  where  the  big  advertising 
money  now  must  be  aimed  at 
the  mass  market,  can  one-fifth 
of  the  people  be  called  cover¬ 
age? 

“I  say  the  time  is  here  to 
beat  magazines.  Don’t  forget — 
once  that  stronghold  really 
starts  slipping,  newspaper  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  have  a  great  new 
pool  to  draw  on. 

“Just  knocking  magazines 
won’t  do  it.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  work  in  the  advertiser’s 
interest— enlist  his  support  in 
securing  the  widest  possible  in¬ 
formation  about  his  dollar  and 
its  varying  earning  potential  in 
different  markets. 

“The  principal  thing  we  have 
to  do  to  beat  magazines  is  to 
mend  some  of  our  own  short¬ 
comings  and  our  own  lack  of 
information.” 

Copies  of  the  bureau  analysis, 
distributed  to  convention  dele- 
^  gates,  pointed  out  that  17.5%  of 
the  families  surveyed  were  not 
reached  by  any  of  the  45  mag¬ 
azines  included  in  the  study. 

The  Bureau  report  noted  also 
the  recent  statement  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Wulfeck  of  Federal 
Advertising  Agency  that  “what 
we  want  to  know  is  not  how 


but  what  kind  of  people  they 
are,  where  they  live,  what  they 
buy,  etc.  If  the  publishers  are 
afraid  of  showing  duplication, 
I  say  show  it  and  let  the  chips 
fall.” 

Radio  Losing  Battle 

In  pointing  to  magazines  as 
the  chief  competitor  of  news¬ 
papers,  Stanford  suggested  that 
radio’s  battle  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  lose  out. 

“Each  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  meeting,”  he  said, 
“is  so  full  of  discussion  about 
your  Bureau,  that  you'd  almost 
think  w’e  had  taken  some  busi- 
ne.ss  away  from  them.” 

Increasing  numbers  of  sta¬ 
tions  and  television  have  di¬ 
vided  the  listening  audience,  he 
said,  and  “even  more  sadden¬ 
ing,  the  Government  has  put  out 
a  manual  to  show  radio  stations 
how  to  make  money.  I  suggest 
we  leave  her  to  heaven.” 

As  for  magazines,  “as  long  as 
so-called  national  advertisers 
could  feel  that  their  messages 
in  magazines  were  laid  down  in 
a  thin,  even  layer  over  the 
country  there  was  some  eco¬ 
nomic  argument  for  magazines 
as  a  basic  medium.  It  was  a 
lazy  decision,  a  profitable  one 
for  agencies,  a  beautiful  one  for 
boards  of  directors  and  sales 
meetings  to  look  at.  But  the 
glimpse  of  duplication  we  are 
now  getting  suggests  strongly 
that  magazine  reading  does  not 
spread  over  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  nice,  even  lava-like 
flow  each  time  the  great  cir¬ 
culation  volcano  erupts.  No,  it 
tends  to  cluster  in  pools  and 
harden. 

“From  these  (MAB)  studies, 
a  new  picture  of  magazine  cov¬ 
erage  is  beginning  to  take 
shape.” 

Urging  manufacturers  to  ques¬ 
tion  severely  the  prevalent  con¬ 
clusion  that  soaring  sales  gains 
of  recent  years  are  automatic 
proof  of  advertising  efficiency, 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  called  on  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  abandon  use  of  mere 
population  units  as  a  marketing 
guide  and  to  weigh  instead  the 
variations  in  individual  mar¬ 
kets’  potential  for  their  specific 
products. 

“Too  many  manufacturers 
have  ignored  the  old  axiom 
that  you  can  sell  more  um¬ 


brellas  in  Pago  Pago  than  you 
can  in  the  Sahara,”  Mr.  Barnes 
said  in  a  talk  schooled  for  the 
Friday  morning  session.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  also  to  show  a  pre¬ 
view  of  “Let  Potential  Be  Your 
Guide,”  a  new  Bureau  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  presentation,  Mr.  Barnes 
said,  constitutes  the  Bureau’s 
second  thoroughgoing  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  advertis¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  its  relation 
to  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 
The  first  was  the  widely  shown 
slide-film,  “Grass  Roots  and 
Greater  Profits,”  first  introduced 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

“Sales,  measured  in  postwar 
dollars,  have  been  zooming,  but 
somehow  that  all  -  important 
profit  curve  hasn’t  been  rising 
nearly  as  fast,”  he  continued. 
“As  management  looks  for  econ¬ 
omies,  it  finds  the  road  to  sav¬ 
ings  in  production  pretty  well 
blocked.  The  chief  way  to 
economy  that’s  open  is  cutting 
the  cost  of  distribution,  which 
is  why  management  today  is 
scrutinizing  particularly  adver¬ 
tising  methods  and  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

Documenting  the  Bureau’s 
challenge  to  “the  prevailing  phi¬ 
losophy  that  a  customer  in  one 
part  of  the  country  is  just  as 
valuable  as  a  customer  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 
Barnes  first  contrasted  Utah’s 
annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  1,191  cigarets  with  New 
Hampshire’s  3,162,  then  turned 
to  Michigan’s  per  family  anti¬ 
freeze  consumption  of  3.79  gal¬ 
lons  against  California’s  7/100 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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PM  ^Experiment*  Dies 
And  a  Star  Is  Bom 


By  Carle  Hodge 

THE  Great  Experiment  PM  sim¬ 
mered  out  this  week  and — in 
a  downpour  of  new  features  but 
a  drought  of  promotion — the 
New  York  Star  quietly  flickered 
on  to  take  its  place. 

But  Manhattan’s  12th  dally 
was  more  than  a  hypped-up, 
warmed-over  PM:  it  had  a  new 
dress,  added  big-name  by-lines 
and  an  editorial  about-face — 
completely  divorcing  news  and 
opinion. 

It  was  as  different  as  caps  and 
lower  case  from  the  adless 
whatsit  that  Ralph  Ingersoll 
started  eight  years,  five  days  be¬ 
fore. 

Unlike  PM,  which  printed  in 


the  A  M.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the 
morning  Star  was  a  spot  news 
newspaper,  replete  with  final 
sports,  a  bulldog  edition  and  the 
latest  flash  from  the  10th  Pre¬ 
cinct. 

Only  the  tabloid  size  stayed. 

New  names  included  two 
Pulitzer  -  prize  cartoonists,  Ed¬ 
mund  Duffy  and  Bill  Mauldin, 
and,  as  columnists,  John  Lard- 
ner  and  Actress  Ann  Shirley. 

Opinion  Pages  had  been 
shoved  from  pages  two  and 
three  to  back  behind  the  photo- 
packed  center  fold,  and  the 
Star’s  news  stories  were  strict¬ 
ly  news  stories. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Britain’s  Newsprint 
Problems  Discussed 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


BRITISH  publishers  could  aug¬ 
ment  their  present  annual  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  by  one-fourth, 
without  committing  Britain  to 
the  use  of  any  more  dollars-ex- 
change  than  is  now  contem¬ 
plated. 

(Editor’s  Note: — The  data  on 
which  this  statement  and  most 
of  the  subsequent  statements  are 
based  were  obtained  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  a  survey  of  news¬ 
print  authorities. ) 

British  publishers’  demands 
that  they  be  allowed  to  import 
a  large  proportion  of  their  news¬ 
print  requirements  is  short¬ 
sighted,  according  to  American 
sources,  who  point  out  that 
British  mills — accounted  among 
the  finest  in  the  world — operate 
at  only  35%  of  capacity. 

British  mills  have  a  capacity 
of  800,000  tons  annual  produc¬ 
tion,  are  now  restricted  to  pro¬ 
ducing  only  280.000  tons,  yet 
they  have  idle  grinding  equip- 
processing  an  addition¬ 
al  130,000  cords  of  pulp-wood. 
(British  grinders  have  a  total 
capacity  of  170,000  cords.  Rough¬ 
ly  the  ratio  of  cords  of  pulpwood 
to  tons  of  finished  newsprint  is 
approximately  1-to-l). 

The  British  government  has  al- 
lott^  enough  dollars  and  kroner 
for  imports  to  the  British  News¬ 
print  Supply  Co.,  which  buys 
for  all  British  publishers,  to  aug- 
rnent  the  British  280,000-tons  to 
the  amount  needed  for  4-page 
papers.  (About  360,000  tons  will 
be  needed  to  maintain  4-page 
publication. ) 


Since  pulpwood  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  England  at  about  30% 
of  the  cost  of  finished  newsprint, 
all  of  Britain’s  idle  grinding  ca¬ 
pacity  could  be  set  to  work  and 
there  would  be  dollars  and 
kroner  left  over  with  which, 
presumably,  still  more  news¬ 
print  would  be  imported,  accord¬ 
ing  to  New  York  advisers 

The  only  cost  to  Britain  in 
terms  of  dollar-exchange  would 
be  the  actual  purchase  price  in 
the  dollar  area.  All  other  costs, 
including  ocean  freight  and  pro¬ 
cessing.  would  be  in  £  Sterling. 

The  pulpwood  is  available  in 
American  areas.  As  an  example. 
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one  Newfoundland  company 
controls  12,000  square  miles  of 
forest. 

In  pre-war  times  the  Bo- 
watei's  Newfoundland  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  shipped  ap¬ 
proximately  100,()00  cords  of 
pulpwood  to  England.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  government  allowed  only 
small  imports  in  1946  and  1947, 
and  has  indicated  that  not  any 
shipments  of  pulpwood  will  be 
permitted  in  1948,  nor  probably 
in  1949. 

Britain  will  import  newsprint 
this  year  from  Scandinavia, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

The  British  government  has 
approved  a  deal  that  will  add 
$2,500,000  in  dollars-exchange, 
but  has  not  indicated  that  it  may 
all  be  re-used  for  newsprint  or 
fiber  purchases.  One  of  Bo- 
water’s  newsprint  mills  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  receive  woodpulp,  pro¬ 
cess  it  and  return  it  to  America 
as  newsprint,  with  the  American 
publisher  paying  for  the  rawj 
fiber  and  the  transport  cost.  The 
American  publisher  involved  is 
a  member  of  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
from  Hearst  general  offices.  The 
tonnage  will  be  distributed  to 
several  papers. 

About  20,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  may  be  involved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Canadian  Press  dis¬ 
patch,  but  this  was  unconfirmed 
in  New  York. 

Bowater  Paper  Co.,  New 
York,  has  said  in  a  letter  to  its 
U.  S.  customers  that  if  any  of 
them  “would  be  interested  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Bowater’s  in 
England,  we  would  be  very  hap¬ 
py  to  give  such  information  as 
we  have.”  with  the  warning  that 
any  such  agreement  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government. 

British  publishers  have  plead¬ 
ed  that  increased  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  must  be  permitted  if  Brit¬ 
ain  is  to  tell  democracy’s  story 
to  its  readers  (E&P,  May  22.  p. 
12).  and  placed  the  onus  on  the 
British  government  (E&P,  June 
5.  p.  9). 

“All  we  want.”  said  Lord 
Camrose  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  “is  enough  exchange 
to  complete  existing  contracts 
with  Canada.” 

“The  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  I  feel  certain,  cannot  be 
used  for  increasing  our  news¬ 
print.”  said  H.  G.  Bartholomew 
of  the  London  Daily  Mirror. 

British  publishers  want  to 
maintain  their  business  contacts 
abroad  by  importing  one-third 
of  their  supplies.  Britain’s  News¬ 
print  Supply  Co.,  representa¬ 
tives  recently  told  the  British 
Royal  Commission.  This  is  “for 
security  reasons  and  for  reasons 
of  empire  policy,”  Laurence  J. 
Cadbury,  chairman  of  the  Daily 
News,  Ltd.,  told  his  company’s 
annual  meeting. 

In  the  House  of  Commons, 
President  Harold  Wilson  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  says  a 
bulletin  of  ANPA,  said,  “We  are 


doing  everything  possible  to  get 
the  raw  materials  and  supplies 
necessary  for  production  in  this 
country.  ” 

U.  S.  A.  newsprint  people  say 
that  these  raw  materials  and 
supplies  can  be  purchased  with 
dollars-exchange,  now  expen¬ 
sively  allocated  to  newsprint 
purchases,  while  British  news¬ 
print  mills  operate  at  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  fraction  of  capacity. 

Higher  Production 
Forecast  in  Canada 
QUEBEC — Canadian  mills  will 

exceed  1947  production  by 
150.000  tons  of  newsprint  this 
year,  according  to  Elliott  M. 
Little,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Anglo  -  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

“And  it  looks  as  if  we  would 
have  another  good  increase  for 
you  ( American  newspaper 
publishers),”  he  declared  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Canadian  shipments  to  the 
U.  S.  increased  6.4%  in  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 
“Most  of  this  increase,”  he  said, 
“stemmed  from  the  decline  in 
shipments  to  contract  customers 
in  countries  having  govern¬ 
mental  exchange  restrictions.” 

U.  S.  newspapers,  he  said, 
now  consume  61%  of  the  world’s 
newsprint  supply.  Before  the 
war,  he  noted  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  U.  S.  used  44%  of 
the  world’s  supply. 

Little  said  considerable  money 
is  being  invested  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  insure  perpetual  yields 
from  pulpwood  forests.  These 
investments,  plus  higher  labor 
and  materials  costs,  have  more 
than  doubled  production  cost 
over  what  it  was  20  years  ago, 
he  said.  For  those  reasons,  he 
added,  higher  prices  for  Canad¬ 
ian  paper  “are  not  out  of  line.” 
■ 

Burton  Marvin  Named 
Dean  of  White  School 

Prof.  Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University  has  been 
appointed  the 
first  dean  of  the 
William  Allen 
White  School  of 
Journalism  at 
the  University 
of  Kansas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a 
joint  announce¬ 
ment  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Dean  W. 
Malott  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Dean 
Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

of  Columbia  in 
1937,  Marvin  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  school  last  fall  after  a 
year  as  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
ism,  Northwestern  University 
For  9  years  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Marvin  was  the  third  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Scholarship  at  Columbia 
— awarded  annually  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Nebraska  or  a  graduate 
of  a  Nebraska  college.  He  is 
the  first  alumnus  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  school  to  be  elected  dean. 
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Louis  H.  Brush, 
Ohio  Publisher, 
Dies  at  Phila. 

Philadelphia  —  Louis  Herbert 
Brush,  76,  chairman  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  in  Ohio,  died 
at  Hahnemann 
Hospital  here 
June  24  after 
suffering  a 
stroke  while 
visiting  friends 
at  the  Republi- 
c  a  n  National 
Convention. 

Mr.  Brush  had 
been  a  regular 
visitor  to  GOP 
conventions  for 
many  years,  his 
associates  said. 

He  came  here 
with  William  H. 

Vodrey,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  who 
is  a  delegate,  and  Roy  D.  Moore, 
president  of  the  publishing  firm! 

An  alumnus  of  Mt.  Union  (Col¬ 
lege  in  Alliance,  O.,  his  home 
town,  Mr.  Brush  began  work  on 
the  circulation  staff  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Review,  becoming  manager 
in  1390.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  the  Youngstown  Ohio 
Sun  as  circulation  manager,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  the  Solem 
News.  Three  years  later  he  was 
its  sole  owner  and  thereupon  he 
began  to  build  the  Ohio  group. 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers  to- , 
day  include  the  Canton  Repoii-' 
tory.  East  Liverpool  Review, 
Marion  Star,  Portsmouth  Times, 
Salem  News,  Steubenville  Her¬ 
ald-Star,  and  Salisbury  (Md.) 
Times,  and  two  radio  stations. 

Mr.  Brush  and  Mr.  Moore  to¬ 
gether  bought  the  Marion  Star 
from  the  late  President  Warren 
G.  Harding  in  1923.  Mr.  Vodrey 
came  into  the  trio  as  counsellor, 
then  bought  into  the  group. 

Three  of  the  properties  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Presi 
dential  Papers — the  Marion  Star 
because  Harding  owned  it;  the 
Canton  Repository  because  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  before  becomi^ 
President,  was  associated  with 
it;  and  the  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star  because  it  was  once  held  by 
a  grandfather  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

■ 

Lucius  T.  Russell 
Dies  in  California 

Lucius  T.  Russell,  77,  colorful 
editor  and  publisher,  survivor 
of  a  political  convention  revol¬ 
ver  duel,  and  a  principal  of 
many  newspaper  litigations 
died  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 
June  20. 

He  founded  the  Newark  (N 
J. )  Morning  Ledger  in  1911 
saw  more  litigation  and  lato 
troubles  which  were  followed 
by  suspension  of  the  Ledgff 
( now  the  Star-Ledger ) ,  whieh 
went  into  trusteeship  and  even  , , 
tually  the  control  of  Samuel  I 
Newhouse,  New  York. 

Russell’s  three  sons  were  con 
nected  with  the  Ledger  wW« 
he  was  publisher.  One  son,  K 
win  Russell,  is  now  publiffler 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
and  Evening  Times. 
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,  'Million  for  Research’ 
Hailed  As  ‘Insurance’ 


By  Campbell  Watson 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY, 

Calif. — Research  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  insurance  for  continued  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  evolution  of  printing, 
J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  told  the 
California  Editorial  Conference 
I  here  this  week. 

While  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  solution  of  printing 
problems,  the  goal  appears  to 
be  some  years  away,  he  said, 
adding  ttiat  photoengraving 
processes  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problems  of  cheaper  and 
quicker  production. 

The  lack  of  research  activities 
by  the  newspaper  industry  is 
surprising,  but  the  ANPA  pro¬ 
gram  begun  a  year  ago  is  under 
way.  Funk  said. 

“I  can  envision  the  time  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  ANPA  will  be 
spending  a  million  dollars 
yearly  on  research.  It  will  be 
our  cheapest  insurance.” 

Mentions  Gannett  Project 

One  development  which  “may 
be  the  answer  to  our  prayers” 
is  the  Frank  Gannett-Eastman 
Co.  engraving  project.  Funk  re¬ 
ported.  The  only  present  trouble 
is  with  small  letters,  he  said. 

Engraving  in  the  Chicago 
,  newspaper  plants  is  not  being 
done  economically  and  “is  not 
a  sound  process  now,”  Funk  de¬ 
clared.  He  said  the  photo¬ 
engraving  method  was  produc¬ 
ing  “more  readable  and,  I  think, 
better  papers”  but  deadlines 
were  earlier,  newspaper  engrav¬ 
ing  plants  were  inadequate  and 
advertising  engraving  had  to  be 
sent  to  outside  shops. 

“We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  presi¬ 
dent,”  he  concluded.  “Without 
him,  today’s  changes  in  the 
printing  process  would  not  be 
under  way.” 

Bids  for  new  restrictions  on 
world  freedom  of  information 
can  be  expected  as  the  proposal 
goes  through  the  United  Nations 
Assembly,  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press,  declared. 

“Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  own  these 
t  liberties,  and  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio,  is  the  only  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  final  result  of  the 
effort  to  establish  freedom  of 
information,  via  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  won’t  result  in  less  free¬ 
dom  instead  of  more,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Baillie  Reports  on  Freedom 

■The  conventions  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  democracy  at  work 
imder  a  searchlight  of  full  pub- 
hcity  which  would  be  impossible 
without  freedom  of  information, 
Baillie  noted. 

He  said  that  at  the  Geneva 
,  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation,  which  he  attended  as 
adviser  to  the  United  States 
delegation,  many  countries  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  understand  what 
WM  meant  by  a  free  press. 

“No  doubt  these  very  coun- 
tnes  are  represented  in  the 
press  box  at  Philadelphia,”  Bail- 


lie  said.  “Their  reporters  par¬ 
ticipate  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  American  reporters.  They 
can  find  out  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience  just  what  we  mean  by 
a  free  press,  equality  of  access 
to  news,  equality  of  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities.” 

The  fight  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  needs  the  intelligent 
support  of  the  public,  Baillie 
said,  reporting: 

“The  job  which  we  tackled 
at  Geneva  was  as  much  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  existing  rights  of  the 
press  as  it  was  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  rights.  Many  efforts  were 
made  to  have  the  conference 
agree  on  measures  which  would 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
as  we  understand  it.  These  had 
to  be  resisted. 

“But  the  war  is  far  from  over. 
As  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  Geneva  move 
through  the  United  Nations  un¬ 
til  they  reach  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  more  efforts  will  be  made 
to  hang  new  restrictions  on  us. ’’ 

Baillie’s  address  covered  the 
European  situation  generally, 
based  on  his  observations  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  two  months’  trip 
to  United  Press  bureaus. 

“The  European  story,”  he 
said,  "has  become  a  domestic 
story.  European  news  has  equal 
interest  with  news  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  it  has  repercussions  on 
your  pocketbook,  on  your  ca¬ 
pacity  for  optimistic  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  even  on  your  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  in  terms  of 
whether  you  shall  do  whatever 
you  want  to,  or  join  the  army.” 

Irving  Martin  Honored 

Honored  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  were  Irving  Martin,  publish¬ 
er,  Stockton  Record,  which  he 
founded  53  years  ago.  and  Clif¬ 
ford  Weigle.  Stanford  journal¬ 
ism  professor  who  has  been 
named  head  of  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Gavin  Astor,  assistant  publisher 
oi  London  Times  at  Texas  Press 
Association  meeting. 
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Mrs.  Merritt  Speidel,  left,  turns  around  to  please  cameraman  at 
Stanford  University  meeting.  Next  in  order  (clockwise)  are  Dr.  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bush,  Mrs.  Robert  Speidel,  Merritt  C.  Speidel  and  Phil  Sitmott. 


Ralph  Nicholson  Hits 
‘Monopoly  Disease’ 


SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.— A  good 

product  and  good  conduct  are 
team-mates  in  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of 
press  freedom, 
members  of 
Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  were 
advised  by 
Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son,  publisher  of 
New  Orleans 
Item. 

Speaking  to 
the  69th  conven¬ 
tion  of  T  P  A  , 

June  19,  Nichol¬ 
son  warned  that 
his  remarks 
“may  seem  to  be  somew’hat  un¬ 
orthodox,”  then  declared: 

“I  have  become  more  than 
slightly  nauseated,  however,  over 
some  of  the  harangues  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  that  I  have 
read  and  heard.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  performance  of  a  few  of 
m.v  colleagues  who  crown  them¬ 
selves  with  sanctimonious  halos, 
and  reek  to  acquire  and  enjoy 
special  privileges  which  neither 
their  profession  nor  their  per¬ 
formance  justifies.  By  this  pro¬ 
cedure  they  hope  to  avoid  criti¬ 
cism,  and  devise  for  themselves 
a  special  category  of  self-im¬ 
posed  untouchability. 

His  Two  Suggestions 

“The  less  we  have  of  this,  the 
better  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  our  continued  free¬ 
dom.  We  should  not  be  shout¬ 
ing  about  freedom  of  the  press, 
except  in  such  instances  where 
it  is  actually  attacked,  or  is  in 
danger.  Otherwise,  those  whom 
we  seek  to  persuade  in  times  of 
actual  necessity,  may  become  so 
tired  of  the  previous  clamor, 
that  they  can’t  hear  in  time  of 
crisis.  That  might  be  another 
case  of  ‘wolf,  wolf.’ 

“If  our  performance  is  good, 
the  people  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  legislative  halls  and 
on  the  court  benches  will  give 
us  justice.  The  way  to  have 
friends  when  you  ne^  them,  is 
to  make  them  when  the  circum¬ 


stances  are  reversed  and  no 
peril  on  our  part  exists. 

“My  suggestions  are  two:  The 
first  is  to  get  out  good  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  all  know  what  good 
newspapers  are.  They  must  in¬ 
form,  enlighten,  and  amuse,  in 
addition  to  being  accurate  and 
scrupulously  honest. 

“My  second  suggestion  con¬ 
cerns  not  the  product,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  personnel  of  the 
newspaper  organization.  It  isn’t 
enough  for  the  paper  to  be  good 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  if 
the  people  of  the  community 
mistrust  or  despise  the  man  or 
men  lesponsible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

“We  don’t  have  much  trouble 
in  our  business  with  dishonest 
people.  I  only  suspect  one  or 
two  whom  I  know,  and  could 
not  prove,  of  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  any  dishonesty  except  in 
one  instance.  I  believe  though 
that  considerable  more  of  us 
have  succumbed  to  the  arro- 
ganc’.‘  I  hope  never  becomes  an 
occupational  disease.  It  is  easy 
to  catch,  difficult  to  escape,  and 
harder  still  to  be  cured. 

“I  have  seen  it  in  a  good 
many  places,  in  the  treatment  of 
employes  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  top  people,  and  by  per¬ 
sons  of  high  and  low  rank  in  the 
organization,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public.  If  this  is  wide¬ 
spread  in  any  organization,  the 
chances  are  that  it  has  trickled 
down  from  the  top.  Sometimes 
this  disease  is  more  prevalent 
where  monopolies  exist,  or 
where  one  institution  has  too 
dominant  a  position.  I  am  not 
talking  about  New  Orleans. 
Present  company  is  excepted 
also. 

“Such  instances  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  and  have  been  told  about 
however,  make  me  ashamed  of 
the  present,  and  fearful  of  the 
future.  Such  conduct  renders  a 
disservice  to  everybody  in  the 
newspaper  business,  and  to  the 
public  in  whose  cause  we  are 
devoted.” 

Robert  Matherne,  Baytown 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Philip  G.  Reed,  managiaf 
oi  International  Newi  Si 
works  on  copy  under  preii 
deadline. 


John  G.  Rogers,  left,  chief  oi  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  bureau  at 
UN,  greets  Tom  Stokes,  United 
Features  star. 


Edward  Lamb,  Erie  Dispatch  pub¬ 
lisher,  admires  ornate  press  pass 
issued  to  newsmen  covering  Re¬ 
publican  Convention. 


task  oT  Mossive  Citv  Room 

traditional  ^espSs®  of  U  S®  IMAGINE  a  city  room  408  feet 
journalism  workhig  and  236  feet  wide!  Such 

der  pressure  “  a  room  is  the  basement  of  Con- 

Two  outstanding  services  ^  beautiful  audito- 

made  a  distinct  hit  with  dele 

gates  and  their  followers  One  .'‘e^aissance  style, 

was  a  reading  room  in  Conven  headquarters  for  work- 

tion  Hall  maintained  by  the  Republican 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  an  . 

alcove  just  above  the  main  en 
trance  to  the  auditorium  visi- 

tors  could  find  their  homkown  signed  to  Western  Lmon,  with 
newspapers  all  racked  up  Ti  batteries  of  teleprinters.  A 
convenient  stand.s.  manv  of  them  ^'tuare  space  in  the  northwest 
not  more  than  24  houfs  old  4  corner  is  set  aside  for  an  e.mcr 
corps  of  attendants,  from 
George  T,  Eacer  s  promotion 

department  made  guests  com  Photographic  quarters  com¬ 
fortable  in  palm-sheltered  easv-  darkrooms  and  equip 

chairs.  ‘  ment. 

Equally  attractive  was  the 
full  page  of  Home  State  news  Av/ay 

from  all  parts  of  the  country  two  newspapermen  coming 

that  the  Philadelphia  Ivquirer  the  longest  distance  to  cover 
ran  through  every  edition  As  their  assignment  appeared  to  be 
many  as  15  to  20  states  were  Williams,  of  Johannesburg, 

represented  in  a  single  edition  South  Africa,  representing  the 
Massive  display  features  in  newspapers  of  the  South 
the  entertainment  field  were  African  Press  Association,  and 
part  of  newspaper  services  As  Leander  Fitzgerald,  a  flaming 
a  curtain-raiser  to  convention  redhead  from  the  Sydney  Sun, 
week,  with  guests  pouring  into  representing  the  Associated 
town,  the  Inquirer’s  fourth  an-  Newspapers  of  Australia.  Both 
nual  Philadelphia  Music  Festi-  rooted  for  Vandenberg. 
val,  staged  June  18  at  Municipal  ni  *1  c 
Stadium  under  auspices  of  Phil-  I"®  rlatlorm  scoop 
adelphia  Inquirer  Charities,  A  COTERIE  of  Philadelphia 
Inc.,  drew  70.000  persons,  many  Evening  Bulletin  reporters — 
of  them  convention  visitors.  two  slick  chicks  and  a  gumshoe- 
Another  banner  attraction  ing  Sherlocko — literally  “stole 
was  the  frolic  at  Municipal  Sta-  the  shirt”  off  their  journalistic 
dium.  under  direction  of  the  brethren  on  the  opening  day  of 
Philadelphia  Daily  Neu's.  More  the  convention  by  filching  a 
than  2,500  members  of  the  vari-  copy  of  the  tentative  draft  of 
ous  Mummers’  aggregations  that  the  GOP  platform, 
annually  cavort  in  this  city’s  In  its  three-star  final  edition 
famed  New  Year’s  Day  “Shoot-  of  Monday  evening,  the  Bulletin 
ers”  parade  turned  out  to  stage  appeared  with  part  of  the  skele- 
one  of  their  inimitable  displays  ton  platform.  The  entire  2,400- 
of  talent  and  grace.  word  document  appeared  in  the 

Special  convention  issues  four-iJtar  final, 
were  gotten  out  by  all  three  And  then  the  fireworks! 
newspapers  on  the  eve  of  the  When  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin 
convention’s  opening.  A  feature  was  shown  to  Senator  Henry 
of  all  three  issues  was  an  out-  Cabot  Lodge,  chairman  of  the 
pouring  of  display  advertising,  resolutions  committee,  he  was 
all  of  it  in  the  prideful  nation-  confounded.  “Omigosh!”  he  ex- 
al  and  civic  spirit,  and  run  claimed.  “It  looks  like  the  real 
mostly  by  public  utilities,  finan-  thing — and  it  is!”  Reporters 
cial  institutions,  manufacturers  rushed  away  to  file  the  Bulle- 
and  merchants.  tin’s  “scoop.” 


CORRIDORS  of  ConventiK 
Hall,  as  you  overheard  lor 
eign  press  correspondents  talk 
ing  in  their  native  language 
were  not  unlike  UN  headquar 
ters.  England  led  all  foreign  na 
tions,  with  representatives  o! 
five  newspapers  or  service 


on  vacation.  Rents  in  mof 
cases  run  $100  to  $150  a  day 
no  matter  whether  10  or  30  pc: 
sons  moved  in.  The  fraternitie; 
are  required  to  spend  all 
cash  they  take  in  an  wortt 
while  projects,  such  as  reno 
vations,  new  furniture  or  rt 
ducing  mortgages. 

Free  Lance  at  81 
OLDEST  working  newspape 
man  at  the  roundup  is 
year-old  Joe  Mitchell  Chapp», 
who  has  been  reporting  politics 
conventions  since  1892. 

PUBLISHER  for  June  26, 


nen  B.  Francis,  left,  Los  An- 
Im  Times,  gets  an  interview 
Senator  George  W.  Malone 
of  Nevada. 


Frank  E.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Red¬ 
lands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts,  writes 
down  the  facts  of  GOP  parley  as 
he  sees  them. 


Press  Lounge 

1  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD’S 
press  lounge  on  the  second 
i  floor  of  Convention  Hall,  adja- 
1  cent  to  the  main  auditorium, 
under  the  management  of  Gus 
!  E.  Payne,  head  of  PRR’s  pub¬ 
licity  department,  proved  one  of 
the  focal  points.  Courtesy  cards 
of  admission  were  liberally  dis¬ 
tributed.  If  you  waited  long 
enough  in  the  lounge,  it  was  a 
cinch  you  could  meet  any  news- 
I  paperman  of  whom  you  were  in 
quest.  Railroad  officials  joined 
with  the  publicity  staff  in  mak¬ 
ing  visitors  welcome. 

Papers  by  Air,  Mister 
NINE  HUNDRED  and  fifty  two 
papers  a  day  by  air  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

As  a  public  service  to  dele¬ 
gates,  Trans  World  Airline 
made  arrangements  with  news¬ 
papers  to  fly  copies  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  each  day.  Almost  without 
exception,  delegates  got  papers 
in  Philadelphia  the  same  day 
they  are  dated. 

Candidate's  Son 
WRITING  objectively  when 
your  own  father  is  a  candidate 
for  President  is  hardly  the  easi¬ 
est  assignment  in  the  world.  But 
I  such  was  the  job  of  Lloyd  Taft, 
L  son  of  the  U.  S.  Senator  from 
^  Ohio.  A  recent  graduate  from 
Yale  University,  young  Taft  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  helping  Morris 
(Tex.)  Ervin  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  When  he  got  a  chance 
he  put  in  a  few  good  licks  ‘‘for 
dad”  at  "raft  headquarters  at 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  When 
a  reporter  said  to  him:  “You 
must  be  getting  a  lot  of  inside 
stuff,”  young  Taft  laughingly 
rejoined:  “The  heck  I  am  .  .  . 
everybody  shuts  up  like  a  clam 
when  I  tell  them  who  I  am.” 

Juicy  Largess 

HAVING  heard  in  advance  of 
Philadelphia’s  chlorinated  and 
rank’y  “perfumed”  water  sup¬ 
ply,  some  of  the  press  delega¬ 
tions  brought  along  their  own 
supplies  of  “aqua  purae.”  Huge 
bottles  of  water  were  a  familiar 
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sight  in  the  Convention  Hall 
pressroom.  But  unexpected  help 
came  from  an  orange  stand  set 
up  on  the  press  floor  by  root¬ 
ers  for  Governor  Warren.  They 
brought  along  a  carload  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  to  dispense  citrus 
drinks  for  the  duration — and 
the  press  boys  profited  greatly 
by  the  largess. 

Beer  and  Ballots 
FOLKS  out  Wisconsin  way  may 
be  pleased  to  know  that  Hi¬ 
ram  (Everybody-Calls-Me-Hi) 
Rogers,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Mount  Moriah  Herald  in  Wau¬ 
kesha  county,  cut  quite  a  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  convention  floor  and 
in  Wisconsin  headquarters.  To 
all  and  sundry  Hi  proclaimed 
the  manifold  virtues  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  beer  and  was  official  custo¬ 
dian  of  Wisconsin’s  27  votes. 

Democrats] 

DEMiOCRATIC  National  Com¬ 
mittee  headquarters,  set  up 
well  in  advance  of  their  con¬ 
vention  scheduled  to  start  July 
12,  didn’t  exactly  relish  their 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
OOP  hubbub.  These  officers  are 
located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  at  the 
southeast  corner.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  a  lot  of  Republi¬ 
can  delegations,  packed  into 
close  quarters  at  more  remote 
points,  said  they  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  “why  these  Democrats 
didn’t  keep  out  of  the  way  and 
give  us  their  rooms.”  But  when 
disgruntled  press  representa¬ 
tives  started  storming  into 
Democratic  offices  and  insisting 
they  be  given  more  commodious 
quarters  for  the  July  set-to,  the 
Demos  were  about  ready  to  call 
it  a  day. 

Rooftop  Express 
WOE  upon  woe  piled  up  for 
certain  staff  correspondents 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  &  Times 
and  the  New  York  Times  who 
had  been  assigned  to  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel  quarters.  Not 
content  with  accommodations 
provided  them,  they  pooled  in¬ 
terests  and  got  permission  to 
occupy  what  is  known  as  the 
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Peg  Eck,  who  writes  newscasts 
for  Washington  (D.  C,)  Star  sta¬ 
tion,  is  only  woman  radio  news 
editor  at  Philly. 

Old  Oak  Room  on  the  hotel’s 
roof.  It  looked  swell — all  to 
themselves  up  among  the  stars 
— peace  and  quiet,  no  Dewey 
and  Stassen  brass  bands,  no  bar¬ 
bershop  quarters.  But  they 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  ele¬ 
vator  service  they  would  get. 
It’s  no  fun  to  be  up  on  a  hotel 
roof  when  the  elevators  below 
you  are  huffing  and  puffing  with 
packed  humanity.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  finally  solved  by  get¬ 
ting  a  service  elevator  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  rooftop  express. 

Candidate  Thomas 
FEW  delegates  gazing  down 
upon  the  press  section  recog¬ 
nized  a  familiar  figure  seated 
among  newspapermen  and  work¬ 
ing  as  political  observer  and 
reporter — a  man  who  himself 
has  run  more  times  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  President  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  political 
bigwig  in  the  convention.  He 
was  Norman  Thomas,  perennial 
presidential  candidate  for  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Record  Wordage 
PROSPECTS  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  convention  were  that 
the  telegraphic  file  would  break 
all  records  for  political  conven¬ 
tions  since  1924.  In  that  year, 
the  all-time  record  of  9,576,000 
words  was  hung  up  by  the  104- 
ballot  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  New  York. 

A  spokesman  for  Western 
Union  said  the  aggregate  word- 
age  by  wires  and  radio  beams 
would  likely  run  to  6,500,000  or 
7,000,000  words — if  the  conven¬ 
tion  ends  in  the  normally  ex¬ 
pected  span  of  five  days.  Every 
day  over  that  would  indicate  a 


Louin  Bromfield,  the  author,  cools 
off  in  front  of  a  fan  while  working 
cn  story  for  INS. 


William  Eckenberg,  New  York 
Times  photographer,  puts  through 
a  call  to  prepare  for  facsimile 
transmission. 

grand  total  approximating,  or 
even  breaking,  the  1924  grand 
slam. 

“From  here  out  it  looks  as 
though  the  file  will  average 
1,00(),000  words  every  24  hours,” 
said  the  wire  spokesman.  The 
entire  GOP  conventions  in  1940 
and  1944  produced  only  2,620,- 
000  and  2,550,500  words,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Dewey  adherents  on  Tuesday 
sent  out  more  than  2,000  night 
letters  in  one  order.  This  word- 
age  is  not  counted  in  the  press 
figure. 

Newsman  Faints 
JAMES  C.  AUSTIN,  U.P.  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  staff  man,  ex- 
emplifi^  the  strain  of  the  con¬ 
vention  on  all  newspapermen 
when  he  fainted  Tuesday  night 
in  the  press  section.  It  was  just 
before  adjournment  of  that  ses¬ 
sion  and  Austin  was  given  first- 
aid.  after  which  he  was  able  to 
walk  to  an  ambulance.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Philadelphia  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital. 

Mystery  Woman 
SENSATIONAL  mystery  of  the 
convention:  Who  was  the  wo¬ 
man  in  the  press  section  who, 
during  the  speech  of  Clare 
Booth  Luce  on  Monday  night, 
kept  exclaiming  loudly  every 
five  minutes  or  so,  “When  is 
somebody  going  to  tell  that 
dame  off?” 

Boomerang 

A  PHILADELPHIAN  who  lives 
in  the  heart  of  the  district  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fraternity  buildings 
housing  magazine  and  radio 
representatives  got  mad  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people  kept  wan¬ 
dering  into  his  house.  He 
finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  a  sign  at  his  front  door 
bearing  the  single  word  “Tass.” 
But  to  his  dismay,  the  plan 
boomeranged.  More,  and  even 
more  curious,  people  came. 

No  'Juice' 

UPTON  CLOSE,  the  writer  and 
commentator,  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  his  own  trailer, 
thinking  thereby  to  solve  the 
housing  problem.  Friends  ar¬ 
ranged  for  him  to  park  on 
grounds  of  the  Merion  Cricket 
Club.  But  when  he  asked  for 
plug-in  services  to  operate  the 
various  electrical  gadgets  with 
which  his  car  is  equipped,  he 
v/as  told  “this  is  no  auto  camp.” 
And  so  had  to  get  along  without 
the  essential  “juice.” 
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Photographers  Elect 
Threlfall  of  Wichita 


By  lames  L.  Collings 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— The 


_  amateur  pilot  with  1,500  hours 

National  Press  Photographers  to  his  credit.  Chief  photogra- 
Association,  meeting  in  third  pher  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
annual  convention  here  last  Beacon  and  vicepresident  of  the 
week,  put  on  a  new  suit,  its  best  unit's  region  7,  Paul  is  of  Eng-  BmBh. 
dancing  shoes,  talked  about  an  lish-German  ancestry. 
election,  education,  bathing  He  became  interested  in  pho- 
queens  and  its  solid  dnancial  tography  in  high  school  and 
standing,  puffed  out  its  chest,  says  he  passed  a  final  in  chem- 
and  said:  istry  “because  it  had  to  do 

“Look,  ma,  I'm  advancin’.”  mostly  with  photographic  sub- 

A  Man's  Voice  ...  .. 

.  .  Faber  is  with  the  Birmtng- 

association  (^,3  ,  News  Age  Herald  ^ 

make  the  claim.  Started  a  few  photographic  director,  and  Mel- 
short  years  ago  by  means  of  3^^  author  sorts  between 

”***  ^4*  on  the 

f  The 

outgoing  olhcers — Costa, 

^  T  photo  supervisor  of  the  New 

fjm  ^  .,'  York  Sunday  Mirror  magazine; 

1  Williams,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  A  lighter  moment  during  the  NPl 

m  \  '  J  Telegraph;  and  Mack,  MGM  bathing  queens  are  seated  on  the 

^  f  1 News  of  the  Day — were  each  for  every  photographer  able 

presented  a  portable  typewriter  - 

.  for  their  services.  I^t  '\r  tri*  if 

(  ,1  Williams  also  received  an  iM,  Xa  1 11T10S  1  IXIH 

'  honorary  fellowship  in  photog  . 

^  raphy.  This  is  the  NPPA's  high  Tja»a|^I^C  r  ITV 
est  award,  and  it  was  the  first  *  VXA 

New  officers  of  NPP A,  left  to  right:  time  it  has  been  made  to  any  V  15^-- 

John  Faber,  secretary;  Paul  Threl-  member.  A  Ol  ^x“XlUy  JrnOTO 

fall,  president;  and  Samuel  F.  On  opening  day,  Costa  who  Chicago-A  system  for  trans- 

tU  should  consider  thomSs  dSmon seated 

10-city  telephone  conference,  as  “traveling  agents”  in  spread-  ...  „f  *j.g  annual  meeting 

and  with  more  hope  than  ing  the  word  about  the^NPPA,  ‘f  the  iLeriSi 
money,  the  group  is  now  ma-  spoke  on  the  association’s  prog-  o[  Ameri^n  Medical  Asso 

ture.  It  has  hair  on  its  chest  ress.  YipVorn 

and  a  man’s  voice.  (Ed.  Note:  Joe  must  have  had 

The  63  members,  delegates  that  word  traveling  on  his  mind.  ^rvC^ii^^morsood... 

and  guests  were  convinced  of  He’s  now  on  his  way  to  Europe, 

this  when  they  were  told  that  where  he’ll  spend  six  weeks  nr^ 

as  of  May  31  the  treasury  has  shooting  color  in  nine  coun 
the  neat  sum  of  $7,739.76  tuck-  tries.)  5 

ed  away.  ,  .  .  He  said  there  have  been  many  radiologist,  in  the  presenta- 

When  they  heard  that  NPPA  instances  where  the  group  has  r'r.u^ry 

represents  515  newspapers  in  functioned  on  a  national  level  Gershon-Cohen  said  the 

47  states.  ...  to  help  solve  press  photogra-  j  tried  with  sev- 

When  it  was  understood  that  phers*  problems  “where  unwar-  thousand  transmissions 

every  week  at  least  a  dozen  un-  ranted  local  interference  with  outlying  hospitals  otnee 

solicited  applications  for  mem-  news  coverage’’  was  in  evi-  downtown  PhilMelphia,  and 

bership  come  in.  dence.  he  is  convinced  the  facsimile 

And  when  Joe  Costa,  retiring  It  is  vital,  he  explained,  for  picture  is  as  valuable  for  diag- 

president,  said:  the  public  to  be  made  aware  of  nosis  as  the  original  X-ray. 

“Editors  and  publishers  all  “our  new  thinking.”  This,  he  Although  there  ^  no  limit  to 
over  the  country  now  look  to  added,  must  be  done  in  a  “con-  this  distance  an  X-ray  picture 
the  NPPA  for  leadership  in  new  servative,  mature.  dignified  may  be  sent.  Dr.  Gershon-Cohen 
thinking  and  adjustments  re-  manner.”  salfl  the  system  should  be  of 

quired  by  rapid  technical  devel-  He  also  mentioned  the  Press  great  value_  to  small  hospitals 
opments  and  changes  in  the  so-  Photography  Annual.  This  book,  that  maintain  their  own  X-ray 
ciological  pattern.”  he  reported,  will  be  published  laboratory  but  do  not  have  a 

Silence  Keeps  Company  later  in  the  year.  radiologist  on  the  staff. 

..  J  It  will  contain,  he  said,  in  In  an  emergency  he  said,  ac- 

It  was  a  serious  one  and  one-  addition  to  the  photographs  curate  and  prompt  evaluation  of 

half-day  meet,  conductM  for  the  front  the  ‘Best  Picture  of  My  an  X-ray  picture  can  be  obtained 
most  part  in  a  mMium-sized  Ljfg>  contest,  many  informative,  from  a  distant  point  in  a  matter 
^m  overlooking  the  Mean,  reference  and  technical  articles  of  minutes. 

i^ile  business  was  going  on,  prepared  by  the  nation’s  out-  Ships  at  sea.  or  remote  out- 
the  audience  was  attentive,  and  standing  authorities.”  posts,  also  can  use  the  facsimile 

silence  kept  company  with  Mlty  Msnt  system  by  radio,  Cooley  said, 

breezes  and  the  whish-crash  of  The  Fattest  Meat  Commercial  models,  he  added, 

the  waves  outside.  Perhaps  the  fattest  meat  on  would  not  be  available  for  some 

The  business  that  went  on  the  leg  of  his  speech,  however,  sending  device  uses 

was  this:  was  his  discussion  of  the  asso  standard  size  X-ray  film.  14  by 

A  new  slate  of  officers.  They  ciation  s  national  educational  inches,  and  the  facsimile  copy 

are:  program  authorized  last  year  ^an  be  adjusted  for  contrast. 

Paul  Thbelfall,  succeeding  by  the  delegates.  b 

Joe  Costa  as  president;  John  In  summarizing  what  the  pro-  n  *  •  d*  u  .J 
Faber  for  Burt  Wil-liams  as  gram  expects  to  accomplish,  DOOSt  111  niCnmona 
secretary;  and  Samuel  Mellor  Costa  said:  Richmond,  Va. — Effective 

replacing  Charles  J.  Mack  in  “It  must  be  made  possible  for  June  27,  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
the  treasury  post.  Their  terms  our  members  to  keep  abreast  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  will 

are  for  two  years.  ...  by  attending  short  courses  be  15  cents  a  copy.  'The  present 

’The  new  president  is  33,  an  (Continued  on  page  54)  price  is  10  cents.  ' 
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MTION'SCARTOONISTS  AFFLICTEDWITH  A  BAD  CASE  OF  CONVENTIONITIS 


LOUD  BROTHERLY  LOVE 

Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


HOME.  SWEET  HOME 

Goldberg,  .Veto  York  Sun 


HAVE  A  SEE*EE-GAR! 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun  Tintes 


GOP  Sweats  It  Out 
With  Good  Old  Press 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

PHILADELPHIA — This  has  been  r 
a  newspaperman's  convention,  c 
Never  before  have  so  many  edi-  £ 
tors  and  reporters  interviewed, 
been  interviewed  and  inter-  c 
viewed  each  other  as  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  t 
here  this  week.  t 

For  days  in  advance  of  the  t 
opening,  columnists  and  re-  s 
porters  were  busily  engaged  1 
with  “think”  or  “dope”  stories  s 
on  the  relative  strength  and  s 
strategy  of  each  candidate.  I 

On  Tuesday,  with  the  an-  I 
nouncement  of  Col.  Robert  R.  f 
McCormick’s  Chicago  Tribune  c 
support  for  Taft  and  Stassen,  t 
followed  later  by  Senator  Ed  t 
Martin’s  statement  that  he  1 
would  nominate  and  throw  his 
support  to  Dewey,  newspaper-  i 
men  sought  each  other  out  to  s 
pool  their  information  and  add  c 
up  the  score.  r 

Consensus  of  the  newsmen  c 
Tuesday  night  was  that  it  was  £ 
all  over  but  the  shouting.  It  1 
looked  like  Dewey  in  a  breeze  c 
on  the  first  or  second  ballot.  Na-  j 
turally,  some  editors  supporting  t 
other  candidates  did  not  concur  c 
and  argued  Dewey’s  strength  t 
was  not  as  strong  as  alleged.  I 
Some  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  I 
was  revealed  among  newspaper-  I 
men  on  Wednesday  when  the  i 
Taft-Stassen  coalition  to  beat 
Dewey  appeared  to  pick  up  £ 
that  Stassen’s  demonstration  i 
that  night  for  the  three  nomi-  s 
nees  were  not  helpful  in  de-  t 
ciding  where  the  popular  sup-  £ 
port  lay  because  all  were  obvi-  v 
ously  conducted  by  people  i 
brought  in  from  outside  the  \ 
convention  hall  and  were  not  s 
spontaneous  displays  by  the 
delegates.  Newsmen  concede  c 
that  Stassen’s  demonstration  j 
had  the  edge  as  far  as  gallery  t 
enthusiasm  went.  c 

Inside  information  of  the  c 


newsmen  was  proven  to  be  ac¬ 
curate,  however,  when  Dewey 
grabbed  off  the  honors  early 
Thursday  night  with  little 
difficulty. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  conven¬ 
tion  sessions  were  poorly  at¬ 
tended  by  newspapermen  other 
than  those  working  reporters 
and  photographers  with  a  dead¬ 
line  to  meet.  To  most  they  were 
a  boring  display  of  repetitive 
speeches.  "The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lounge  in  Convention 
Hall  was  an  air-cooled  haven 
for  all  the  press,  where  they 
could  keep  up  with  events  via 
television  when  the  going  got 
too  slow  and  heat  of  the  Klieg 
lights  too  unbearable. 

Wednesday  night’s  siege  of 
nominating  and  seconding 
speeches  which  lasted  until  4 
a.im.  brought  out  the  press  en 
masse.  Hardly  a  seat  was  va¬ 
cant  during  the  Dewey,  Taft 
and  Stassen  demonstrations. 
The  press  section  began  to  thin 
out  after  that,  but  when  ad¬ 
journment  came  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  contained  more  persons, 
comparatively  speaking,  than 
the  delegates’  section.  Whole 
blocks  of  delegations  had  de¬ 
parted  by  the  time  the  Vanden- 
berg  and  MacArthur  nominat¬ 
ing  speeches  were  made. 

Among  those  who  displayed 
amazing  perseverance  and  stam¬ 
ina  in  the  uncomfortably  hot 
seats  and  stayed  until  the  bit¬ 
ter  end,  the  following  were  seen 
at  3:30  a.m.,  pounding  a  type¬ 
writer  or  taking  notes  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  industry  of  the  over¬ 
worked  machines  of  the  wire 
services  and  local  newspapers: 

A.  L.  Miller,  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications  in  Michi¬ 
gan;  Frank  Sparks,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Her¬ 
ald;  Sidney  F.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 


Eye  Gazette;  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade;  Bar¬ 
ry  Bingham,  president,  and 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  Lou¬ 
isville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  Tom  Wallace,  editor, 
Louisville  Times;  James  Ker- 
ney,  editor,  Trenton  Times;  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  publisher,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  Hugh  Baillie, 
president.  United  Press;  John  S. 
Knight,  president,  Knight  News¬ 
papers;  JS  Gray,  publisher, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News;  William 
Mathews,  publisher  and  editor, 
Tucson  Arizona  Star;  Burrows 
Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  and  Riley  Allen, 
editor.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Although  press  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  be  the 
largest  in  convention  history, 
there  were  still  many  reporters 
without  proper  credentials.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Associated 
Press  told  E&P  they  had  star 
reporters  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  gates  as  messengers,  elec¬ 
tricians,  carpenters. 

All  this  was  caused  by  an  al¬ 
leged  shortage  of  tickets  in  the 
face  of  an  unusual  demand. 
Working  reporters,  therefore, 
were  not  pleased  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women,  obviously  wives 
of  editors  and  publishers,  who 
gained  admittance  to  the  press 
section.  On  Thursday  the  press 
section  was  packed  with  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  and  the  ladies 
were  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence 

Aside  from  the  heat  caused 
by  the  Kleig  lights  for  television 
and  newsreels,  newspapermen 
in  the  press  section  also  fought 
the  handicap  of  poor  acoustics 
all  week.  The  loud  speakers 
trained  on  the  official  delegates 
and  the  galleries  permitted  only 
a  sometimes  indistinguishable 
echo  of  the  speaker. 

The  feeling  was  characterized 
by  one  reporter  overheard  ask¬ 
ing:  "What  language  is  he 
speaking?” 

Chicago  Service 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  scored  a 

scoop  on  Eastern  papers, 
aside  from  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  by  getting  complete  re¬ 


sults  of  the  abortive  Taft-Stas¬ 
sen  conference  into  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  paper  in  time  for  air¬ 
plane  delivery  to  GOP  delegates 
that  morning. 

Despite  time,  distance  and  op¬ 
erating  handicaps,  the  Tribune 
gave  results  of  the  conference 
which  occurred  in  the  early 
hours  of  Wednesday.  The  Taft- 
Stassen  comments  were  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  Tribune’s  conven¬ 
tion  operations  bureau  by  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  separate  hotels. 

The  story  was  transmitted  to 
Chicago,  set  up  in  print  by  the 
Addressograph  machine  oper¬ 
ators  even  more  rapidly  Uian 
would  have  been  possible  had 
printers  been  on  the  job.  Presses 
were  held  to  catch  the  late  re¬ 
plate  and  special  arrangements 
were  made  with  United  Air 
Lines  to  hold  the  plane.  It  left 
Chicago  45  minutes  late,  but  pa¬ 
pers  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
time  for  breakfast  reading  by 
the  delegates. 

Pegler's  Remark 

GOSSIP  Wednesday  had  it  that 

a  lip  reader  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  “heard”  Herbert  Hoover, 
during  the  14-minute  ovation  in 
his  honor,  say  to  himself: 
“Where  were  all  the  s.o.b.s.  in 
1932?” 

The  remark  actually  was  made 
by  Westbrook  Pegler  to  Roy 
Howard  and  Jack  Howard  of 
Scripps-Howard  in  the  press 
section.  An  E&P  man  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  them. 

City  Editor  Ethridge 

MARK  ETHRIDGE,  publisher 

and  general  manager  of  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour- 
nal  and  Times,  a  former  repor¬ 
ter  and  city  editor,  was  cteting 
as  city  editor  for  a  nine-man 
staff  during  the  show.  Staffmen 
remarked  he  was  doing  a  good 
job  and  hadn’t  forgotten  a  thing 
about  editorial  work. 

Louis  Weil,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  handled  all  the 
newspaper  inquiries  and  much 
of  the  publicity  for  the  Vanden- 
berg  headquarters. 


Keep  Ad  Budget  Up, 
NRDGA  Clinic  Told 


RETAIL  PROMOTION  costs 

should  be  reduced  by  produc¬ 
ing  more  business  and  not  by 
cutting  the  promotion  budget, 
according  to  speakers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  two-day  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  display  clinic,  which 
took  place  in  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  this  week. 

“Don’t  arbitrarily  chop  off  any 
of  your  promotion  devices  sim¬ 
ply  to  show  management  that 
you’re  saving  money,’’  Robert  J. 
Powderly  of  Kresge,  Newark, 
warned.  “Our  job  is  to  spend 
money — but  to  spend  it  in  a  way 
that  brings  the  greatest  return 
for  our  stores.” 

Mr.  Powderly,  who  served  as 
general  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  urged  his  audience  not 
to  trim  expenses  by  lopping  off 
new  promotional  activities  de¬ 
velop^  during  the  wartime 
newsprint  shortage.  Many  re¬ 
tail  promotion  men,  he  said, 
have  announced  plans  to  discon¬ 
tinue  fashion  shows,  stunts,  ra¬ 
dio,  children’s  events,  etc.  “I 
say  ’ridiculous'  to  such  ideas,” 
he  added. 

Close  Study  Urged 

Another  advocate  of  retaining 
present  promotion  budgets  was 
J.  M.  Ellis  of  G.  C.  Murphy  Co., 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  sales  promotion  com¬ 
mittee. 

“Advertising  must  pay  its 
freight,”  said  Mr.  Ellis.  “But 
that  doesn't  mean  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  the  budget.  In  fact, 
many  stores  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  increase  rather 
than  reduce  their  dollar  expen¬ 
ditures. 

“We  are  already  on  the  down 
grade  in  many  retail  lines.  That 
calls  for  critical  examination  of 
promotion  techniques.” 

Terming  advertising's  primary 
function  as  the  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  Mr.  Ellis  said  “the 
general  run  of  advertising  has 
never  been  worse  than  it  is  to¬ 
day — so  far  as  producing  sales 
is  concerned.” 

He  was  particularly  critical  of 
institutional  advertising,  which 
is  “no  good  today,”  he  said,  for 
retailers.  Challenged  from  the 
floor  by  James  Rotto  of  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Ellis  granted  that  for  some 
stores  such  promotion  may  be 
useful.  “For  our  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  (variety),  however,”  he 
added,  “and  for  the  average  re¬ 
tail  store,  it  does  not  pay.” 

Differing  with  Mr.  Powderly 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  W.  J.  McLaughlin 
of  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  urged  elimination  of  “in¬ 
direct  selling  media.”  Among 
these  he  included  carcards,  bill¬ 
boards.  radio  spots,  rural  week¬ 
lies.  give-aways,  etc. 

'Tn  our  store  we  have  reduced 
these  media  to  a  minimum,”  said 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  “and  put  the 
savings  into  more  daily  news¬ 
paper  linage.  We  have  found 
that  we  can  live  without  the.se 
things  and  maintain  increases  in 
volume.” 

J.  11.  Purcell  of  Fowler,  Dick 


and  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
saw  the  problem  as  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  without  increasing 
promotion  expenses.  A  burden¬ 
some  promotion  budget,  he  said, 
results  not  from  the  amount  of 
advertising  used  but  from  its 
ineffectiveness. 

In  a  session  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  the  new  medium  of  sight 
and  sound  was  seen  as  a  useful 
one  for  retailers,  but  one  that 
will  have  a  very  minor  place  for 
some  time  to  come. 

“The  two  big  question  marks 
in  television,”  said  David  Arons 
of  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  "are 
costs  and  programming.  Very 
little  i.*:  known  about  them.  The 
media  that  have  served  retail 
promotion  in  the  past  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  best  means  in 
the  future,  provided  they  are 
properly  u.sed.” 

Noting  that  his  store  has  pio¬ 
neered  as  a  user  of  television  for 
sales  promotion,  Mr.  Arons  said 
the  medium  has  not  yet  shown 
evidence  of  being  the  “answer  to 
all  our  promotion  problems.” 

Gimbel's  was  very  successful, 
he  said,  in  its  intra  store  tele¬ 
vision  experiment.  Such  use  of 
the  medium  will  be  important, 
he  added,  when  more  is  known 
about  costs  and  programming. 
Television  may  be  an  “excellent 
public  relations  device,”  he  said, 
“but  it  can't  pay  for  itself  in 
direct  returns.” 

Tele  Like  Daily 

Sam  Cuff,  television  consul¬ 
tant.  pointed  out  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  requirements  of  that  me¬ 
dium  resemble  the  newspaper 
more  closely  than  they  do  radio. 

He  felt  that  retailers  will  be 
able  to  skirt  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  they  have  met  in  the 
case  of  radio.  In  using  radio, 
he  said,  stores  have  had  to  take 
“leftover  time”  and  secondary 
stations  after  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  got  the  cream.  Local 
television  stations,  he  said,  can¬ 
not  operate  in  the  black  at  pres¬ 
ent  network  rates  and  they  will 
tend  to  look  to  local  advertisers 
for  the  bulk  of  their  business. 

Radio  has  proven  a  good  me¬ 
dium  for  retailers,  said  Tom 
Connolly  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  but  only  where 
care  was  taken  in  choosing  the 
programs  and  the  merchandise 
to  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Rotto.  in  a  session  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  said  the  depart¬ 
ment  charged  with  this  function 
should  work  closely  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  evaluate  suggestions 
and  recommend  action  to  man¬ 
agement.  He  urged  maintenance 
of  harmonious  relations  with 
civic  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Cabin  for  Vacationers 

Boise,  Ida. — The  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  has  purcha.scd  a  new 
cabin  at  Grandjean,  in  the  Saw¬ 
tooth  Mountains  in  Idaho,  which 
has  been  made  available,  on  a 
seniority  basis  to  employes  on 
summer  vacations. 


'NEW  MAN'  ON  MAKEUP  BANK 


Noel  Lynn,  Ir.,  at  left,  foreman  of  the  composing  room,  supervUei 
while  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Board,  makes  up  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  during  a  chapel  stunt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Meyer's  15th  anniversary  of  ownership. 


U.S.  Newsprint  Usage 
In  May  Sets  Record 


TOTAL  estimated  newsprint 

consumption  in  the  Uni.ted 
States  set  a  new  alltime  rec¬ 
ord  in  five-Sunday  May — 455,- 
978  tons.  That  figure  exceeds 
the  previous  record  for  any 
month:  October,  1947,  with 

452,381  tons. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
348,823  tons  of  newsprint  in 
May — a  new  alltime  high,  sur¬ 
passing  April's  record  usage  of 
342,572  tons. 

In  May,  a  year  ago,  the  ANPA 
newspapers  consumed  302,994 
tons,  and  in  May,  1946,  they 
used  261,484  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  May, 
1948,  increased  to  33  days’  sup¬ 
ply  for  ANPA  newspapers.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  two 
days’  supply  compared  with 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  with  28  days  at  the 
end  of  May,  1947;  32  days  at 
the  end  of  May,  1946,  and  43 
days  at  the  end  of  May,  1945. 

For  the  first  five  months  of 
1948  total  U.S.  consumption  is 
estimated  to  be  2,131,024  tons. 
During  the  first  five  months  the 
reporting  newspapers  used  1,- 
630,233  tons,  an  increase  of 
14.2%  over  the  first  five  months 
of  1947  and  an  increase  of  32.3% 
over  the  first  five  months  of 
1946. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
May  amounted  to  388,461  tons 
and  shipments  to  397,706  tons. 
Production  in  the  United  States 
was  72.659  tons  and  shipments 
were  71.553  tons.  The  output 
in  Newfoundland  was  32,338 
tons  and  shipments  were  45.231 
tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  493,458 
tons  and  shipments  of  514,490 
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tons,  compared  with  486.399  tons 
and  shipments  of  501,198  tons 
in  May,  1947.  North  American  i 
production  in  May,  1948,  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  May  on  rec¬ 
ord. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
40,261  tons  more  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1948  than  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1947,  which 
was  an  increase  of  2.2%.  The 
output  in  the  United  States  was 
14,749  tons  or  4.3%  below  that 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1947; 
in  Newfoundland  production 
was  5,185  tons  or  3.4%  less, 
making  a  net  increase  of  20,327 
tons,  or  0.9%  more  than  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1947,  and 
also  was  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  similar  period. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the 
end  of  May  were  84,222  tons  at 
Canadian  mills,  7,584  tons  at 
United  States  mills,  and  56,419 
tons  at  Newfoundland  mills, 
making  a  combined  total  of  148,- 
225  tons  compared  with  169,257  * 

tons  on  April  30,  and  204,158 
tons  at  the  end  of  May,  1947. 

■ 

$1  Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
have  declared  the  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  $1  a  share. 


Linage  Up  15.2% 

Newspaper  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  52  cities  (Media  Rec¬ 
ords)  was  15.2%  higher  for  the 
first  five  months  this  year  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  The 
total  was  907,958,953  lines, 
against  788,091,207.  May  lin¬ 
age  was  14.8%  higher  than 
that  of  May,  1947,  there  being 
five  Sundays  in  May  this  year. 
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It  tells  the  Who?  What  and  Where? 
of  Buying  Preferences  In  Philadelphia 


Full  of  up-lo-tli)'-iiiiiiuto  farts  altoul  the  jiroat 
I’liilatlelphia  market  —  iiiformatioii  you  t'aii 
<jet  nowhere  else  —  77if'  Pliilnilrl pliia  Hullo- 
tin  10 18  (Umsiimor  Analysis  is  now  ready  for 
distrihiition. 

Ill  this  third  aiuiual  survey,  you  jjet  the 
speeifie  faets  and  li-jures  you  need  if  you  are 
sellinjr  or  planning  to  sell  eonsuiner  goods 
in  Philadelphia  today.  (Questionnaires  were 
porsonally  plaeed  in  a  seientifie  eross-seetion 
of  503b  rejiresentative  Philadelphia  families. 

Here  are  the  major  classifications  of  the  survey: 

FOODS  •  SOAPS  AND  CLEANSERS 
DRUGS  •  COSMETICS  AND  TOILETRIES 
AUTOMOTIVE  •  HOMES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 
GENERAL  BUYING  HABITS 


Tile  159  questions  asked  —  and  answered  — 
eover  5928  hrands  of  produets! 

Nowhere  in  the  eountry  has  a  similar  eon- 
sumer  study  heen  made  in  a  market  as  large 
as  this.  Ami  this  doeuniented  information 
is  froo  to  hnsiness  organizations!  Just  use 
your  hnsiness  letterhead  and  write;  Advor- 
tisini!  Dopartmont,  Tlio  Philadolpliia  Hullo- 
tin,  Philadolpliia  5,  Pa.  Ask  for  your  copy 
of  "The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  1948  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  Market.” 


Other  Markets.  Ill  uddition  to  Pliilu- 

dflpliia,  similar  Con.-uiiier  Analysis  Mar¬ 
ket  Surveys  may  now  be  obtained  from 
newspapers  in  11  other  markets.  These 
are  standardized  so  that  aerurate  com¬ 
parisons  can  be  made.  This  gives  manu- 
faeliirers  and  agencies  comparable  infor¬ 
mation  about  12  important  markets. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN  . 
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Two  Airlines 
Join  in  New 
Ad  Ccmipaign 

Atlanta,  Gte. — Two  airlines 
with  connecting  routes  across 
the  Southern  half  of  the  United 
States  have  splashed  out  with 
an  unusual  joint  advertising 
campaign  in  ^uthern  newspa¬ 
pers. 

American  Airlines  and  Delta 
Air  Lines  are  splitting  the  cost 
on  the  series,  using  the  logo¬ 
types  of  both  companies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  150-line,  2-column 
ads.  Four  different  versions  will 
appear  in  the  series,  each  urg¬ 
ing  passengers  to  fly  “the  short¬ 
est  route  to  Los  Angeles.” 

Delta  Air  Lines,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta,  provides 
the  eastern  half  of  the  service, 
while  American  Airlines  serves 
the  western  half.  Schedules  have 
been  arranged  so  that  the  one 
change  of  plane  at  Dallas  re¬ 
quires  a  wait  of  only  a  few 
minutes. 

Delta  officials  pointed  out 
that  this  connecting  service  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  equipment  inter¬ 
change,  which  Delta  is  present¬ 
ly  operating  from  Atlanta  to 
Detroit  in  conjunction  with 
Trans-World  Airline,  with  a 
change  of  crews  at  Cincinnati, 
but  with  through-plane  service 
all  the  way. 

Burke  Dowling  Adams,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  agency  for 
Delta,  handled  production  on 
the  ads,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  each  airline. 

■ 

Blackhawk  Edition 
Published  10th  Time 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette  published  its  1948  Land 
of  Blackhawk  edition  of  48 
pages,  publicizing  vacation  and 
recreation  facilities  in  Southern 
Wisconsin  resort  and  lake  areas. 
Over  the  July  4th  holiday,  the 
tabloid  will  be  distributed  to 
cottages  and  hotels  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  lake  and  resort 
area. 

The  current  edition  is  the 
10th  annual  one.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  350,000  copies 
have  been  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  during  this  period. 


HEIADLINE  in  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star: 

“Dives  Tried  As  Cure  for 
Deaf  Girl” 

The  article  said  “Doctors  hope 
the  rapid  <^anging  in  pressure 
in  the  dive  will  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  on  her  ear  drums  which 
now  prevent  the  nerves  from 
functioning.” 

■ 

THERE  is  a  soldier,  according 
to  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune,  who  was  treat¬ 
ed  at  the  hospital  “for  lacer¬ 
ations  of  the  military  police.” 
■ 

QUEENS  of  the  Rose  Festival, 
said  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  “will  be  honor  guests  at 
services  in  White  Temple  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,”  where  the  minister 
“will  preach  on  ‘The  Rose  of 
Sharon.’  The  children’s  choir 
will  sin.” 

■ 

IN  AN  advertisement  in  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator: 

“For  the  Sweet  Girl  Graduate 
a  Personality  Corsage  $1 
and  Up.  Best  Tomato  Plants 
in  Town.” 

■ 

Standard  Oil  Runs 
PR  Ad  Series 

Chicago — Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  announced  this  week  it 
will  run  a  series  of  institutional 
advertising  through  153  news¬ 
papers  in  15  middle  west  states. 
Included  will  be  81  Sunday 
papers,  61  dailies  and  four 
weeklies. 

The  ads  will  vary  in  size  from 
1,200  to  848  lines.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  is 
placing  the  campaign. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there 
will  be  six  advertisments  in  13 
farm  papers  and  two  oil-trade 
publications.  There  will  be  five 
ads  in  four  press-trade  papers. 

The  basic  theme  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  to  show  how  the 
company,  its  employes,  and  its 
stockholders  are  “efficiently  per¬ 
forming  a  vitally  important  role 
in  the  free  American  economy.” 

The  institutional  campaign, 
which  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
company’s  regular  product  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  also  support  the 
current  public  relations  program 
of  the  oil  industry  in  general. 


ANA  Elects 
Three  New 
Vicepresidents 

Election  of  Edward  T.  Batch- 
elder,  John  F.  Kurie  and  Cy 
Norton  as  vicepresidents  of  the 
^sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  was  announced  this  week 
by  Robert  B.  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  Association’s  board  of 
directors  and  vicepresident  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co. 

Mr.  Batchelder  has  served  as 
secretary  of  ANA  since  1944  and 
will  continue  to  hold  that  post. 
He  is,  in  addition,  re^onsible 
for  all  ANA  public,  commu¬ 
nity  and  employe  relations 
projects  and  supervises  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  government  relations 
work.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Admini^ra- 
tion,  he  joined  the  ANA  staff 
in  1936. 

Mr.  Kurie  is  responsible  for 
advertising  research  activities 
of  ANA.  His  department  also 
provides  a  general  information 
service  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  coordinates  the 
committees  concerned  with  spe¬ 
cific  advertising  media.  Before 
joining  ANA  staff  early  this 
year,  Mr.  Kurie  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandising 
for  M  &  M  Ltd. 

Mr.  Norton  went  to  ANA  from 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  in  1946. 
Since  then  he  has  had  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  conventions  and  is  also  in 
charge  of  member  relations. 


Status  Quo  on  SS 

H.J.  RES.  296,  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  veto  e| 
President  Truman,  maiatoiai 
the  status  quo  in  respect  d 
certain  employment  taxes  and 
Social  Security  benefits  pend¬ 
ing  action  by  Congress  on  ex¬ 
tended  SS  coverage. 

Portlands  Ore., 
Utility  Wins 
Ad  Award 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.,  has  woo 
the  national  award  for  its  1947 
series  of  18  newspaper  adver 
tisements  in  a  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Public  Utilities  Ad 
vertising  Association.  Thirty- 
five  other  utility  concerns 
entries. 

Joseph  R.  Gerber  Co.  is  the 
agency:  Charles  Devlin  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

In  its  1948  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  PGE  is  acquainting  Ore 
gonians  with  the  bounties  of 
their  state  in  a  series  of  a^ 
covering  everything  from  rain¬ 
fall  to  religion. 

The  Gerber  agency  has  pre¬ 
pared  18  ads  for  this  series 
which  will  run  in  the  20  daiiy 
newspapers  in  the  state  and  in 
more  than  half  that  many 
dailies  until  the  close  of  ^ 
year. 


NEWSPRINT 

And  Other  Grades  of  Paper  for  the  Printing  Trade 
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DON’T 
FALL  FOR 
OUT-OF-DATE 
"FIGURES  r 


You  need  today  s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


Philadelphia  Department  Stores 
Prefer  The  Inquirer  in  1948* 


2ND  PAPER 


INQUIRER 


1,757,185 

LINES 


1,576,127 

LINES 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

*rilST  3  MONTHS 


It  s  a  famed  woman  s  prerogative  ...  to 
change  her  mind.  And  in  Philadelphia  she  has 
changed  to  The  INQUIRER !  That’s  why,  in 
advertising  directed  to  women ...  as  well 
as  in  total  advertising,  THE  Inquirer 
is  first  in  Philadelphia. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


TInquittr 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 


T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 


West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  I  7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  057C 
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JWT  Names 
Strouse  to  Head 
Detroit  Office 

Norman  Strouse,  vicepresident 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
company's  De¬ 
troit  office,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

He  succeeds 
Fred  Foy  whose 
appointment  as 
vicepresident  of 
Koppers  Co., 

Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  native  of 
Olympia,  Wash., 

Strouse  went  to 
J  .  Walter 
Thom  pson  in  Strouse 
1929  from  the  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer.  He  first  served  as 
assistant  space  buyer  in  the  San 
Francisco  office.  After  working 
in  various  departments,  he  be¬ 
came  a  representative  and  later 
served  as  assistant  Pacific  Coast 
manager. 

For  the  last  years,  he  has 
been  in  Detroit  serving  as  the 
agency's  account  representative 
for  Ford  passenger  car  adver¬ 
tising. 

During  the  last  war  he  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private,  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  medical  ad¬ 
ministrative  corps,  and  spent 
26  months  in  the  Pacific  theater 
on  General  MacArthur's  staff  in 
final  rank  of  major  as  execu¬ 
tive  officer  in  charge  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education. 


^  ^  f!  Lever  Bros 

^yrntona  ..yrcluertiSinQ. 


Ad  Research  Held 
To  Be  Inadequate 

Washi.ncton  —  Advertising  ex¬ 
perts  attending  the  1948  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Marketing  Association 
last  week  agreed  that  a  more 
effective  system  must  be  found 
to  measure  the  return  on  an  es¬ 
timated  $4,000,000,000  annual 
outlay  by  United  States  firms  to 
promote  their  products.  No  “sure 
fire”  method  of  evaluation  has 
yet  been  uncovered,  they  said. 

Several  who  joined  the  dis¬ 
cussion  expressed  doubt  a  scien¬ 
tific  yardstick  ever  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  gauge  the  exact  effect 
of  dollars  spent  on  resulting 
sales. 

Gordon  Hughes,  market  ana 
lyst,  discussed  the  experience  of 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  which  in  the 
past  10  years  has  undertaken  37 
research  studies  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  “sales-wise”  when  new  or 
additional,  advertising  is  placed 
in  support  of  a  product. 

“In  all  of  these  studies,”  he 
said,  “we  have  found  discrepan¬ 
cies.”  That,  he  said,  indicates  to 
his  company  that  research  has  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  it  can 
be  regarded  as  adequate. 

■ 

Bruck  Quits  Agency 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Otto  Bruck, 
formerly  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  in 
Waco,  Dallas  and  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  and  later  head  of  his  own 
agency,  has  resigned  from  Rat- 
cliffe  Advertising  here.  He  had 
handled  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Co.  account  for  13  years. 


New  Ayer  V.P.s 

SEYMOUR  MORRIS  and  T.  J. 

Henry  have  been  made  vice- 
presidents  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Morris  is  vicepresident  in  con¬ 
nection  with  New  York  service 
and  Henry  is  handling  similar 
work  in  Detroit. 

Y&R  Appointments 
VANCE  D.  HICKS  and  Walter 
Washburn  have  new  spots  in 
Young  &  Rubicam’s.  Hicks,  pre¬ 
viously  a  space  buyer  in  the 
agency's  New  York  office,  is  now 
media  director  in  Detroit,  and 
Washburn  has  been  made  vice- 
president  and  contact  superviser. 

Clark  with  Magazine 
POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH¬ 
LY  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Tom  Clark  to  manage 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Sales 
Office,  effective  July  1.  For 
17  years,  he  w-as  a  partner  of 
the  firm  of  the  Thomas  F. 
Clark  Co.,  which  represented 
daily  newspapers. 

Registers  with  Schine 
APPOINTMENT  of  John  F.  Gil- 
Bert  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  for  the 
Roney  Plaza  Hotel,  IVEiami 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  the  McAllister 
Hotel,  Miami,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gene  Voit,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Schine  Hotels. 

Previously,  Gilbert  had  been 
associated  with  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc.,  as  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  of  the  Caribbean 
Division:  with  Northeast  Air¬ 
lines,  Boston,  as  public  relations 
director;  with  General  Foods, 
as  associate  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  with  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  as  account 
executive. 

Hillman  Forms  Agency 
DAVID  S.  HILLMAN,  who  for 
many  years  operated  the  Hill- 
man-Shane  Advertising  Agency 
in  Los  Angeles  prior  to  consoli¬ 
dating  last  year  with  the  May¬ 
ers  Company,  will  head  a  new 
Los  Angeles  agency,  David  S. 
Hillman,  Inc. 

New  Art  Head 
ROGER  C.  MCDONALD  has 
been  made  head  of  Erwin, 
Wasey's  art  department  in  the 
agency's  recently  opened  office 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  been 
chief  of  several  agency  art  de¬ 
partments,  and  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  business  as  a  designer. 

Pratt  Account  Executive 
KENNETH  S.  PRATT  is  now  an 
accoiAit  executive  for  the 
Dodge  division  of  Chrysler  Corp. 
He  came  to  the  agency  in  1934 
and  was  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  account,  contacting 
regional  offices  and  dealers  on 
the  East  Coast. 

Stolte  to  McAlister 
EDWARD  G.  STOLTE.  formar 
assistant  ad  manager,  William 
Cameron  &  Co.,  Waco.  Tex.,  has 


joined  R.  W.  McAlister,  Dallas, 
a  cartoon  advertising  agency,  as 
assistant  production  manager. 

New  Faces,  New  Places 
JAY  B.  HURST  is  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philly.  .  .  .  W.  W.  John¬ 
son,  art,  and  Draper  Daniels, 
copy.  Young  &  Rubicam,  are  new 
vicepresidents.  .  .  .  Robert  Bri- 
SACHER  now  in  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  C.  L. 
Baum  has  resigned  vicepresi¬ 
dency  of  Short  &  Baum,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  Short  now  owns  all 
stock.  .  .  .  Jules  C.  Gerding  is 
account  execing  it  with  Ralph  H. 
Jones,  Cincinnati. 

Barbara  Bender,  once  of  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Eckhardt,  is  writing 
copy  with  Robert  W.  Orr.  .  .  . 
Francis  T.  Nolan  has  quit  JWT 
for  the  copy  department  of  Ber- 
mingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 
.  .  .  Herman  Thoenebe  to  John 
Falkner  Arndt  as  copy  direc¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  Mac  L.  Olds  has  become 
an  account  exec  with  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  office  of  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising.  .  .  .  D.  W. 
Scott  is  now  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Norman  Malone,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

Robert  Korte,  former  account 
executive  with  Brooks-Keefe 
agency  of  Tulsa,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
for  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America. 

Frank  Walsh,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  copy  chief  for 
Burton  Browne  Advertising,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  John  W. 
Shaw  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  copy  director. 


Baby  Foods  Sales 
Hitting  New  Peak 

Baby  food  sales  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  may  reach  a  new  high 
of  $153,000,000,  it  is  forecast  by 
Dan  Gerber,  president  of  Ger¬ 
ber  Products  Co.,  in  his  annual 
report  to  stockholders. 

He  pointed  out  that  sales  for 
the  industry  in  the  past  year 
had  reached  record  peaks,  and 
those  of  the  Gerber  company 
had  reached  the  highest  level 
in  its  history.  Sales  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1948,  had 
totaled  $29,559,180,  as  compared 
to  sales  of  $20,735,179  in  the 
previous  year,  a  42%  increase 
in  sales. 


Buys 'Good  Luck' 
Margarine  Firm 

Chicago  —  Outright  purchaj. 
of  the  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  manj 
facturers  of  “Good  Luck”  nm 
garine,  with  annual  sales  of 
nearly  $25,000,000,  was  jt. 
nounced  June  24  by  Charles 
Luckman,  president  of  Leyg 
Brothers  Co.,  thereby  markint 
the  entry  of  Lever  into  the 
garine  business. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  aged 
37,  when  he  became  presidec; 
of  the  Lever  firm,  Luckman  em¬ 
barked  on  a  program  of  expa: 
sion  of  which  the  Jelke  com 
pany  is  the  fourth  major  acqui 
sition.  During  this  same  period 
Lever  sales  of  soap,  shortening 
and  dentifrices  have  increased 
51%. 

Just  a  year  ago,  Luckman 
bought  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer 
Inc.,  cosmetic  and  perfume 
firm,  and  in  recent  months 
bought  the  Luxor  cosmetic  bur. 
ness  from  Armour  &  Co.  of  Chi 
cago.  In  May  of  this  year.  Lever 
became  a  major  factor  in  tiie 
beauty-preparation  field  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Rayve 
line,  including  Rayve  Creme 
Shampoo. 

Incorporated  in  1889,  Jelke 
was  one  of  the  nation’s  pioneer 
margarine  manufacturers.  Jelke 
also  makes  and  distributes  a 
bulk  shortening,  a  mayonnaise 
a  salad  dressing  and  a  sand 
wich  spread. 

In  announcing  his  latest  move. ' 
Luckman  disclosed  that  three 
Lever  products  had,  in  the  last 
two  years,  regained  top  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  soap  market.  Lux 
he  said,  is  now  the  largest 
selling  toilet  soap  in  the  United 
States;  Rinso.  the  largest-selling 
tion  in  the  soap  market.  Lux 
Flakes,  the  leading  fine  fabric 
soap. 

Breeze,  Lever's  first  entry 
into  the  soapless  detergent  mar 
ket,  has  achieved  second  place 
in  the  hard-water  areas  in  which 
it  is  marketed,  he  reported. 

A  major  change  in  Lever's 
advertising  technique  was  also 
revealed  by  the  youthful  presi 
dent.  New  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  backed  by  a  50%  in¬ 
creased  appropriation,  have  been 
launched  on  all  products,  and 
a  significant  shift  made  in  ad 
vertising  media.  Previously, 
Lever  devoted  70%  of  its  adver 
tising  budget  to  radio,  but  now 
the  expenditure  is  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  publications  and 
radio. 
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DEFIANCE  COUNTY,  OHIO 

...  another  of  the  14  counties  of 
the  rich  Toledo  Trade  Area*- 


THE 

JOHN  WESTRICK 
FARM 


John  Westrick  is  one  of 
Defiance  County’s  progres* 
sive  farmers.  He  is  presi* 
dent  of  the  Artificial  Breed* 
ers’  Association,  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  quality 
Holstein  herds  in  Ohio.  In 
field  crops,  he  specializes  in 
raising  certified  seed — oats, 
wheat  and  soy  beans.  The 
Westrick  farm  is  fully  electri* 
fied,  using  modern  methods 
and  equipment  throughout. 


High  land  values  based  on  high  income,  well-balanced 
production  and  progressive  farming  methods  characterize 
Defiance  County.  With  its  highest  returns  from  dairying, 
the  county  is  widely  known  for  pioneering  in  artificial 
breeding  and  for  the  activities  of  its  dairy  associations  in 
improving  the  quality  of  herds,  with  emphasis  on  an  aggres¬ 
sive  educational  program  with  4H  Clubs . . .  Defiance  County 
leads  its  refinery  area  in  sugar  beet  acreage,  and  general 
farm  crops  contribute  to  the  county’s  diversified  agricultural 
income. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


The  14  counties  of  the  Toledo  Trade  Area  are  ning.  And  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  folks  find 
productive  indeed.  The  progressive  farmers  who  in  The  Blade  a  whole-family  paper,  part  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  naturally  fertile  soil  parcel  of  their  daily  life.  Proud  as  it  is  of  its  city 
take  advantage  too  of  the  Farm  Department  of  coverage.  The  Blade  is  no  less  proud  of  its  un- 
The  Blade,  whose  ably-edited  agricultural  page  usual  penetration  of  the  ENTIRE  trade  area 
has  been  a  feature  of  The  Blade  from  its  begin-  which  it  serves. 

Write Jor  booklets  “This  is  Toledo"  and  “The  Toledo  Market" 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  Ameriea^m  Great  Nearmpaperm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

MEMBEI  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  AOVERTISINC  NETNORR 
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Readership 
Records  Set 
In  Study  119 

Women’s  scores  for  reader- 
ship  of  advertising  in  the  April 
28  issue  of  the  Burlington  (Vt. ) 
Free  Press  ranked  among  the 
10  highest  recorded  so  far  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  reported 
this  week  in  Study  119  of  the 
series. 

Based  on  the  Size-Equalizing 
Index,  which  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  size  of  an  ad  as  well 
as  its  readership  percentage,  two 
local  grocery  ads  had  the  high¬ 
est  ratings  ever  recorded  in  all 
local  categories.  The  index  rat¬ 
ing  for  another  ad  not  only  top¬ 
ped  the  all-study  Furniture  and 
Household  Index  list,  but  was 
also  11th  highest  Index  rating 
ever  recorded  for  any  local  ad. 

Both  men’s  and  women’s 
readership  scores  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  except  na¬ 
tional,  were  higher  than  the 
averages  for  all  studies  to  date. 

One  national  and  one  local  ad 

ftlaced  on  all-study  best-read 
ists  in  their  respective  categor¬ 
ies.  A  780-line  Kelvinator  ad 
took  ninth  place  on  the  all¬ 
study  list  of  best-read  Household 
ads  with  a  score  of  Men — 15% 
and  Women — 20  % , 

A  100-line  ad  for  a  local  book 
store  placed  sixth  on  the  all- 
study  list  with  a  score  of  Men 
—5%  and  Women — 7%.  A 
women’s  Index  rating  of  70  for 
the  same  ad  gave  it  third  place 
on  the  all-study  Index  list  of 
ads  in  the  Book  Stores  category. 

Although  Wednesday  was  not 
the  regular  food  day  for  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  two  lo¬ 
cal  grocers  ran  ads — with  re¬ 
cord-breaking  results  Index- 
wise.  Both  ads  appeared  on 
the  back  page  of  the  paper. 

Colodny’s  114-line  ad  got  a 
women’s  Index  rating  of  404,  the 
highest  attained  by  any  local  ad¬ 
vertisement  measured  so  far  in 
the  Continuing  Study.  Closely 
following  was  the  112-line  ad 
for  Alex  Verret  and  Sons,  for 
which  a  women’s  Index  rating 
of  375  was  recorded. 

Something  of  an  innovation 
appeared  in  the  survey  issue, 
Small  two-column  ads  were 
sandwiched  between  radio  list¬ 
ings.  Although  the  majority  of 
ads  were  for  local  radio  shops, 
there  were  other  ads  as  well. 
A  score  of  Men — 14%  and  Wo¬ 
men — 25%  was  recorded  for 
this  novel  layout. 

Local  stories  dominated  men’s 
and  women’s  lists  of  best-read 
news  items  in  the  Burlington 
paper.  ’This  represents  a  slight 
change  in  the  usual  pattern  of 
news  readership,  since  men’s 
lists  usually  contain  more  na¬ 
tional  or  international  items. 

Seven  of  the  10  stories  best 
read  by  men  were  local  items, 
two  were  national,  and  one  was 
international.  With  women,  six 
were  local  items,  and  four  were 
national. 

A  local  story  topped  both  lists. 
Set  in  bold  face  type  on  the 
front  page,  a  two-column  story 
about  a  major  fire  in  the  nearby 
city  of  St.  Albans  stopped  80% 
of  the  men,  84%  of  women. 


A  two-column  wirephoto  of 
the  Lana  Turner-Bob  Topping 
wedding  topped  the  list  of  pic¬ 
tures  best  read  by  women,  scor¬ 
ing  89%.  It  tied  for  fourth  place 
on  the  men’s  list  at  56%.  A  lo¬ 
cal  picture  of  state  police  using 
their  radio  topped  the  men’s 
best-read  picture  list  at  86%, 
and  placed  third  among  women. 

Men’s  scores  for  reading  edi¬ 
torial  page  items  and  society 
news  or  pictures  were  higher 
than  the  all-study  averages  for 
those  departments,  while  their 
score  for  reading  editorial 
equalled  the  average.  Women’s 
reading  of  editorial  page  items, 
comics,  and  sports  news  or  pic¬ 
tures  were  above  average;  their 
score  for  editorials  average. 

■ 

Ga.  Daily  Suspends 

The  Coastal  Georgian  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  a  new  morning 
newspaper  established  last  No¬ 
vember,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  “due  to  inability  to  secure 
newsprint  at  a  price  that  will 
warrant  continued  operations.” 


NAS  Reports 
'47  Billing  of 
$L314,480 

Total  net  billings  of  $1,314,480 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Feb. 
29,  1948,  were  reported  last 

week  by  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  after  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  in  New  York. 

This  compares  with  a  net  bill¬ 
ing  of  $848,260  in  the  previous 
year  and  $300,743  in  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  first  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  Feb.  29,  1944. 

The  board  went  on  record  as 
favoring  one  national  rate  book 
listing  all  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  country,  “replacing  the 
present  duplication  of  rate 
books  published  by  American 
Press  Association  and  NAS.” 

This  move  “would  end  the 
confusion  which  has  existed, 
and  would  be  welcomed  by 
agencies  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers.”  it  was  stated  by  R.  B. 
Howard,  president. 


Mr.  Howard,  head  of  R.  b. 
Howard  &  Associates,  ColW 
bus,  O.,  public  relations  firm, 
was  reelected  NAS  president  for 
a  sixth  term.  He  publishes  the 
London  (O.)  Madison  Prett. 
Also  reelected  were  Edwin  F. 
Abels,  vicepresident,  and 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  secretary. 

Don  Eck,  who  was  continued 
as  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  reported  that  NAS  now 
represents  5,193  newspapers. 

■ 

An  Extra  Zero 

Headline  and  item  ( E&P,  June 
12,  p.  18)  reported  the  loss  ol 
40  tons  of  newsprint  owned  by 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal  in  a  warehouse  fire.  This 
was  a  double  typographical  er 
ror.  The  correct  figure  is  400. 
■ 

3  Newsmen  Expelled 

London — Three  British  new!»- 
men  have  been  expelled  from 
Prague  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  in  recent  weeks. 
They  represented  the  Doily 
Telegraph  and  News  Chronicle. 


JustoJump 


A/ORR/STOWA/  % 

P/-//LAPE/_PR/A ! 


If  is  never  a  safe  advertising-schedule  plan  to  judge  markets  by 
their  proximities  on  a  map.  Experience  has  proven  to  national 
advertisers  that  the  modern  trend  is  more  and  more  to  papers 
like  the  TIMES  HERALD  where  their  message  creates  a  more 
forceful  impression. 


As  a  map  shows,  Philadelphia  is  no  more  than  a 
17-mile  "jump"  from  Norristown,  yet  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  City  Zone  circulation,  ABC,  is  greater  than  ALL 
THREE  Philadelphia  newspapers  .  .  .  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  four  of  Philadelphia's  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores  use  over  a  half-million  lines  a  year  in  the 
Times  Herald. 


•  53,429  (ify  Zone 

•  17,853  ABC  (ire 
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EAST  OR  WEST 
or  NATION-WIDE 

To  Reach  Management  Executives 


Advertise  for  the  *^YES’*  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision¬ 


making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


WHEN  a  policy-settingj  official 
says  OK,  the  sale  is  complete. 
It  is  these  men  who  read  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Comineree  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  day 
after  day. 

They  need  these  papers  in  guid¬ 
ing  their  decisions,  because  they 
are  the  only  complete  daily  business 
newspapers  published  —  not  merely 
financial  papers  —  for  exclusive, 
shot-calling  national  news  features, 
and  for  local  spot  news  of  their  own 
business  area. 

The  Journals  of  Commerce  hold 
the  confidence  of  75,000  subscribers 
who  pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A 
proved  readership  of  more  than 
200,000  presidents,  vice-presidents 
and  other  production,  purchasing, 
sales  and  traffic  executives. 

J-of-C  circulation  represents  the 
highest  concentration  of  business 
and  industrial  decision-making  offi¬ 
cials  now  available  for  advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  Consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  you  have  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  for  top  management? 

Write  or  telephone  for  the  Story 
of  the  Greater  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  Market  and  rate  cards.  One 
order  buys  either  or  both,  for  sec¬ 
tional  or  nation-wide  coverage 
Get  to  the  men  who  DECIDE  .  .  . 
in  the  dailies  that  HELP  them 
decide. 


Nation^tcide  concentration  of  Top  Management 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of  J-of-C  Advertisers 
Who  Are  Also  Subscribers 

Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  •  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company  *  The  Chase  National  Bank  *  Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co.  * 
American  Meat  Institute  *  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  *  Park  &  Tilford 
•  Eastern  Airlines  •  Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation. 


The  Journals 


SheJotinial  oftMiime 

NEW  YORK 

S3  P<rk  Rout,  Ntut  York  IS,  N.  Y. 


☆ 


of  Commerce 

3inimal  of  ^otnmnre 

12  East  Grand  Ava.,  Chicago  90,  111, 


TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 
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Pin-Ups  to  Music  tion  of  all  advertising  and  sales 

WALTER  THORNTON,  pur-  joined  Zenith  ig 

veyor  or  pulchritude,  is  cur- 
rently  releasing  1,000-line  copy  Switches  in  Adland 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  wENDELL  S.  GULLION  is  b 
trade  publications  featuring  two  pography  director  of  Ketrt 

acfou^r"'  A*nrrrDaviT".l‘,fJi"; 

account.  sistant  head,  creative  dept.  . . 

-.V  T  I  *•  George  F.  Hamilton  is  now  ae. 

For  Your  Iniormahon  count  execing  with  Young  i 

R.  J.  BURKE  ADVERTISING  Rubicam.  .  .  .  Dale  Robbins  is 
has  been  opened  by  Robert  J\  copy  chiefing  it  with  Bermiiw. 

Burke.  Phyllis  Oakes  is  pro-  ham.  Castleman  &  Pierce.  . 
duction  manager.  Burke  previ-  George  L.  De  Beer  has  become 
ously  was  with  an  agency  and  an  account  executive  with  Foote 
in  magazine  and  newspaper  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago.  .  . 
work.  Alice  Liddell  is  directing  media 

Sam  Pierce,  vicepresident  of  with  Ingalls-Miniter,  Boston 
radio,  RuthraufI  &  Ryan’s  Hoi-  m  e  u  j 

lywood  office,  has  resigned  to  en-  Agency  Scoreboard 
ter  television.  SAM  PIERCE,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryaj 

Lannan  &  Sanders,  Dallas,  radioman,  has  quit  to  enter 
Tex.,  has  been  formed  by  George  television. 

S.  Lannan,  president,  and  J.  M.  Lannon  &  Sanders,  Dallas, 

Sanders,  executive  vicepresi-  Tex.,  has  been  formed  by  George 
dent.  S.  Lannan  and  J.  M.  Sanders. 

Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os-  Mrs.  Laura  Ellsworth  Cah 
born  has  acquired  additional  son,  vicepresident  and  director, 
space  in  the  Hotel  Marguery,  Federal  Advertising,  has  retired! 
Park  ave.  and  47th  st.  The  mar-  She  began  there  as  copywriter 
keting  and  merchandising  de-  Ted  Brown,  president  of 

partments  are  now  there.  Perry-Brown,  has  been  elected 

Roy  S.  Durstine  has  officially  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Ad- 
opened  his  two  West  Coast  of-  vertisers  Club,  succeeding  A.  L 
fices— -Los  Angeles  and  San  Morse. 

Francisco.  Harry  Bennett  announces  for- 

Sydney  Carter  has  been  mation  of  the  Harry  Bennett 
named  advertising  and  public  Agency,  with  offices  at  412  W 
relations  manager  of  Luscombe  sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Airplane  Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  »«.  •  t>  *  j 

manufacturers  of  the  Silvaire  I'^essier  Promoted 
models  of  light  planes.  ERWIN  A.  MIESSLER,  produc- 

WiLLiAM  E.  Macke,  has  been  tion  director,  has  been  elected 
appointed  advertising  manager  a  vicepresident  of  Needham, 
of  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  He  will  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago.  He 
be  responsible  for  the  coordina-  joined  the  agency  in  1929. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


ANA  Takes  a  Look 
At  Magazine  Rates 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISERS  seem  to  be  put-  2.  Advertising  prices  have  not 
ting  a  sharper  eye  on  costs  seemed  to  move  proportionately 
today  than  ever  before.  Each  to  other  prices  because  rising 
dollar  laid  out  for  space  or  time  costs  of  producing  the  magazines 
has  to  return  a  good  dollar's  have  been  accompanied  by 
worth  of  customer  attention  or  greater  page  income, 
they  want  to  know  why.  3.  Rates  have  gone  up  more 

The  recent  wave  of  radio  pro-  than  100%  for  news  magazines; 
gram  cancellations,  some  of  58%  for  general  weeklies;  9% 
which  were  noted  here  re-  for  general  monthlies, 
cently,  is  an  example.  In  most  4.  Methods  used  to  obtain  cir- 
cases  talent  costs  were  given  culation  “are  as  important  as 
as  the  chief  cause  of  complaint,  the  size  of  the  figures  them- 
a  problem  that  has  been  plagu-  selves.”  Subscription  sales  have 
ing  advertisers  individually  and  increased  for  all  types  of  mag- 
coTlectively  for  several  years,  azines.  This  may  be  “good  or 
The  correctives  being  experi-  bad,”  because  it  is  “subject  to 
mented  with  are  switching  of  high  pressure  door  -  to  -  door 
the  budget  to  other  media  sales.”  Newsstand  sales,  “fun- 
and/or  buying  less  expensive  damentally  good”  readership, 
shows,  which  may  or  may  not  have  also  risen  substantially, 
give  a  better  return  despite  5.  All  magazine  groups  except 
their  lower  Hooperatings.  general  monthlies  now  devote 

Last  week,  it  was  the  national  more  than  50%  of  their  space  to 
magazines'  turn  under  the  advertising.  In  1940,  with  few 
searchlight,  as  the  magazine  exceptions,  more  than  half  the 
committee  of  the  Association  of  space  was  editorial. 

National  Advertisers  issued  a  6.  Number  of  readers  per  copy 
74-page  report  of  its  “Magazine  is  on  the  way  down,  e.g.:  Life 
Rate  and  Circulation  Study.”  —1940,  8.4;  1946.5;  Colliers — 

Most  signihcant  to  ANA  was  1940,  5.4;  1946,  4;  Saturday  Eve- 
the  conclusion  that  while  mag-  ning  Post — 1940,  4.4;  1946,  2.7. 
azine  space  rates  stayed  in  pro-  Reasons?  Greater  circulations 
portion  to  circulation  from  1940  result  in  less  passing  along  of 
through  June,  1947,  increases  copies;  more  competition  from 
since  then  “have  raised  the  cost  other  forms  of  entertainment; 
per  thousand  copies  as  much  as  decreased  total  leisure  time  be- 
18%  oyer  1940.”  cause  of  high  employment. 

these  things  being  so,  ANA 
that  the  of  advertising  to  advises  advertisers  to  be  watch- 

total  space  has  increase  ma-  three  major  factors  affect- 

terially  (in  turn  mcreasing  the  ■  costs;  1.  Rates  per 

competition  for  r^der  atten-  /  thousand;  2.  publish- 

tion),  and  the  number  of  read-  nlethods  of  obtaining  cir- 

ers  per  copy  has  dropped  per-  culation;  3.  size  character!  and 
u  »  J  i  duplication  of  the  magazine  au- 

Statistirally  charted,  the  most  dience — by  individual  maga- 
important  findings  were  these; 

1.  With  increased  rates,  more  .  '  .  ,  .  .  , 

color,  more  ad  space  and  more  \  series  of  graphs  shows  for 
pages,  it  turns  out  that  the  aver-  oach  of  14  magazines  under 
age  copy  of  a  weekly  magazine  study,  its  relation  to  the  aver- 
t^ay  costs  the  advertisers  23  for  the  group  in  terms  of 

cents,  while  the  reader  pays  circulation,  cost  per  black-and- 
about  15  cents.  In  the  case  of  white  page  per  1,000;  and  cost 
women’s  magazines,  the  adver-  Pfir  four-color  page  per  thou- 
tisers  pay  an  average  of  34  sand. 

cents  per  copy  while  the  reader  LANA  is  making  the  report 
pays  25  cents.  available  at  $3  a  copy. 


dominates  the  Real  Long  Island 


■where  Retail  Sales  exceed  $2,000,000  a  day 


LISTEN  TO  THIS! 
Here's  News 


Newsprint  by  the  carload. 

All  you  need  made  to  your  specifications,  most  any 
width.  Jumbo  diameters,  standard  weight  (32)  or 
heavier.  Fast  delivery,  telephone,  write  or  tele¬ 
graph  your  requirements. 


net  paid  daily  averoge  May  1948 


Alicia  Patterson,  iditor  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices,  Hempstead,  Long  island,  N.  Y. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  (^ompony 


PENN  PAPER  &  STOCK  CO. 

1112  Washiagtoa  Aveaec  Philadelphia  47,  Pa. 

Phone:  De-4-0500 
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spells  sueeesslul  telecasts.. 

DU  MOOT  Type  5098A 
IMAGE  ORTHICOU  PICKUP  HEAD 


Essential  controls  concentrated  at  rear 
oi  camera. 

Hinged  chassis  and  removable  "Snap- 
on"  panels  permit  immediate  adjust¬ 
ments  and  replacements. 
Super-sensitive  Image  Orthicon  tube. 
Lens  turret  takes  up  to  lour  lenses  oi 
various  local  lengths. 

Rotatable  handle  at  rear  positions,  locks 
and  indicates  any  lens.  Iris  control  set¬ 
ting  adjustable  from  rear.  Focusing  by 
rotatable  pan  handle. 

Electronic  viewfinder  removable. 
Mounts  and  plugs  in  on  camera  frame. 
Video  pre-amplifier  essentially  non- 
microphonic. 

Pilot  light  indicates  "On  the  Air."  Sec¬ 
ond  pilot  light  in  shadow  box  cues  cam¬ 
eraman  while  televiewing. 

Plug-in  headset  and  microphone  harness 
for  intercommunications. 

Du  Mont  "one-operation"  connecting 
plugs  make  all  connections  with  orthi¬ 
con  chain  units,  saving  minutes  of  pre¬ 
cious  time. 


Ihicon  Chain,  this  latest  television 
camera  is  truly  ideal  for  reporting 
news,  sports  and  other  field  oper¬ 
ations.  It  is  also  suitable  for  small- 
scale  studio  operations  because  of 
its  inherent  sensitivity  and  flexi¬ 
bility. 

Now  in  regular  production,  the 
Du  Mont  Image  Orthi¬ 
con  Pickup  Chain, 
equipped  with  this 
new  Type  5098A 
Head  or  improved 
camera,  is  available 
for  prompt  delivery, 

^  Call,  'phone  or  write  lor  detailed  information  on  Du  Mont 
television  equipment  fitted  to  your  plan  —  and  budget. 


START  AS  SMALL  AS  YOU 
WISH.  WITH  THE  DU  MOHT 


Callen 


0^ 

WP 

9 

,^291 

ALLEN  1.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC.  *  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  42  HARDING  AVE.,  CLIFTON,  N.  J.  •  DU  MONT  NETWORK 
AND  STATION  WABD.  SIS  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y.  •  DU  MONT'S  JOHN  WANAMAKER  TELEVISION  STUDIOS.  WANAMAKER 
PLACE.  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  «  STATION  WTTG.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  .  HOME  OFFICES  AND  PLANTj,  PASSAIC.  N.  J. 
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Czechs  Decree 
Rigid  Control 
Of  Advertising 

The  Czechoslovak  Government 
has  taken  over  control  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  reported  last 
week  by  Albion  Ros,s,  New  York 
Times  correspondent.  His  dis¬ 
patch  said: 

“Ministry  of  Information  reg¬ 
ulations  just  issued  set  forth 
how  advertisements  shall  be  or¬ 
ganized,  thus  determining  who 
shall  receive  this  income. 

"They  prohibit  advertising 
‘contrary  to  good  manners’  and 
‘all  advertising  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  a  directed  econo¬ 
my.’  The  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  will  decide  what  advertis¬ 
ing  is  contrary  to  good  manners 
or  the  principles  of  a  directed 
economy. 

“Advertising  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  amount  to  much.  The 
whole  content  of  advertising  in 
standard  periodicals  must  not  be 
greater  than  20%  of  the  total 
space  used  weekly  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  terms  of  newsprint  or 
other  paper.  In  all  standard 
newspapers  any  advertisement 
occupying  more  than  one-eighth 
of  a  page  is  prohibited. 

“The  amount  of  newsprint 
made  available  to  daily  papers 
was  sharply  reduced  early  this 
week,  with  an  official  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  purpose  was  to 
increase  paper  exports.  All  other 
periodicals  will  also  have  their 
paper  supplies  cut.  Complaints  a  resolution  calling  upon  Sen- 
have  been  heard  that,  even  ator  Jenner  to  remain  in  Wash- 
though  all  papers  now  have  the  ington,  asking  that  Gov.  Ralph 
same  political  program,  that  of  F.  Gates  carry  out  his  an- 
the  National  Front,  and  carry  nounced  intention  to  resign  as 
virtually  the  same  news  as  the  national  committeeman,  and 
Communist  press,  the  Commu-  that  the  “undercover  influence" 
nist  papers  get  an  unduly  large  of  Robert  W.  Lyons,  Washing- 
quota  of  newsprint.  This  is  a  ton  attorney,  be  ended, 
type  of  complaint  that,  of  course,  while  IREA  won  in  its  fight 
checked  here.  to  keep  Jenner  in  the  Senate. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  the  editors  failed  to  stop  the 
control  of  advertising  apparent-  Republican  convention  from 
ly  have  the  double  purpose  of  unanimously  re-electing  Gates 
preventing  the  use  of  advertise-  35  national  committeeman, 
ments  for  purposes  not  in  ac-  Heading  the  drive  to  “stop 
coixl  with  the  economic  or  politi-  jenner"  was  IREA’s  president, 
cal  program  of  the  Communist-  Claude  Billings,  editor  and  pub- 
controlled  regime  and  for  check-  fisher  of  the  weekly  Akron 
ing  any  possible  tenden^  of  the  News,  former  secretary  of  the 
periodicals  to  develop  financial  Indiana  Republican  State  Corn- 
independence  based  on  advertis-  mittee  and  for  years  secretary 
ing.  This  appears  on  the  sur-  gf  ireA,  now  in  its  71st  year, 
face  rather  superfluous  in  view  „  .....  .  . 

of  the  other  contro.s  exercised  Suggested  Pulitzer  Award 
over  periodicals  of  any  sort,  but  In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub 
the  problem  undoubtedly  has  lisher,  Billings  recommended 
been  studied.  The  eventual  possi-  the  South  Bend  Tribune  for  the 
bility  of  nonconformity  appears  Pulitzer  prize  for  its  campaign 
to  have  been  discovered."  leading  to  the  Creighton  vic- 

■  tory. 

Pensions  Increased 
At  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  —  Veteran  employes 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  re¬ 
tire  in  the  future  will  receive 
increased  allowances  under  the 
Tribune’s  voluntary  pension 
plan. 

‘The  amount  of  the  increase  in 
each  case  varies,  depending  on 
the  number  of  years  of  service 
and  the  rate  of  wages  or  salary. 

Older  employes  will  receive  as 
much  as  50%  more  than  they 
would  have  under  the  old  for¬ 
mula  and  social  security.  T’.., 
plan  applies  to  all  regular  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  eligible,  includ¬ 
ing  mechanical  crafts  workers. 


Any  Spore  Time? 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  “San 
Antonio  Light,"  Hearat  daily, 
has  on  ita  copydesk  a  man 
who  commutes  50  miles  to  and 
from  Hondo,  Tex.,  where  he 
edits  a  thriving  “country  week¬ 
ly"  otter  hours.  The  young 
copyreader  is  Pat  Galvin,  who 
edits  the  “Hondo  Anvil  Her¬ 
ald,"  which  was  adjudged  the 
best  all-round  newspaper  in 
towns  under  3,500  population 
at  this  year's  convention  of  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association. 


Zhr  Patriot 


which  has  the  highest  per  capita 
retail  sales  of  any  of  the  eleven 
lorgest  markets  in  the  state  (based  on 
"Sales  Management"  1947  Survey). 


“We  never  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  job,”  Billings'  letter 
states,  “of  knocking  the  cham¬ 
pion  out  of  the  ring  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fearlessness  of  Mr. 
Walton,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Schurz  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  well  documented 
articles  which  their  political 
writer,  Paul  E.  Neville,  pro¬ 
duced. 

“I  think  this  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  should  be  considered  very 
seriously  by  the  committee." 

Supplementing  its  report  on 
“one  of  the  most  dramatic  Re- 
The  publican  conventions  in  Hoosier 
political  history”  the  Tribune 
published  a  full  page  of  pictures 
covering  the  convention. 


KELLY-S.MITH  CO. —  National  Repicscntativc 


Christian 

SCIENGE. 

MONitOR 


An  Inierna-fionat  Daily  t^awspapar 


cuts  through  to  the  buying  impulse 


When  you  advertise  your  goods  or  services  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  your  sales  message  penetrates  right  to  the  heart  of  the  buying 
impulse  of  this  important  market.  That  is  because  readers  of  this  interna¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  rely  thoroughly  upon  both  its  news  and  advertising 
columns.  They  have  proved  its  reliability,  and  they  make  it  a  practice  to 
buy  products  advertised  in  this  their  favorite  newspaper. 

In  fact,  manufacturers  find  many  times  that  consumer  resistance  actually 
develops  into  consumer  insistence,  when  their  advertising  appears  in  the 
MONITOR.  Readers  of  the  MONITOR  ask  for  the  brand  they  have  seen  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  newspaper. 

In  addition,  the  "spendable  income” — money  available  for  worthwhile 
products — is  well  above  the  average  among  MONITOR  readers.  Many  national 
advertisers  have  found  that  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising  in  the  MONITOR 
increases  sales  at  modest  cost.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  prepare  such  a 
custom-built  program  of  advertising  for  you. — THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
SAYS:  "IFf  feel  that  we  can  state  without  qualification  that  the  advertising  that 
we  do  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  the  most  'resultful’  to  a  dollar  of  any 
newspaper  advertising  that  we  do.” 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

'THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Conham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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Dean  of  Boston  Agency 
Men  Relies  on  Press 


By  John  Mason  Potter 

BOSTON,  Mass.  —  Charles  J. 

O’Malley,  who  at  83  is  the 
dean  of  Boston's  advertising 
men,  still  thinks  of  himself  as 
a  newspwperman,  although  it 
has  been  nearly  a  half-century 
since  the  nimble-witted  Irish¬ 
man  has  been  on  the  payroll  of 
a  paper. 

For  O’Malley,  although  he 
went  downstairs  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  News  back  in  the  gas¬ 
light  era,  never  gave  up  his 
reporting  entirely,  and  even  to¬ 
day  articles  bearing  his  by-line 
appear  in  Boston  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Another  reason  why  he  has 
neved  stopped  thinking  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  newspaperman  is  that 
he  thinks  of  an  asency  execu¬ 
tive — he  is  active  head  of 
O’Malley  Advertising  &  Selling 
Co. — in  much  the  same  light  as 
he  thinks  of  the  free-lance  writ¬ 
er.  Each  must  get  his  copy  in 
the  various  papers. 

His  feeling  about  being  a 
newspaperman  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  is  so  strong, 
that  he  boasts  of  being  the  old¬ 
est  working  newspaperman  in 
the  United  States. 

Cornerstone  of  Campaign 

The  newspaper,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  O’Malley,  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  advertising.  It  is  the 
medium  which  in  most  cases 
offers  the  greatest  return,  he 
declares. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  pri¬ 
mary  in  any  campaign.’’  he  de¬ 
clares.  “It  is  far  ahead  of  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  in  reader  re¬ 
sponse.  It  reaches  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  tells  him  the  story 
he  is  anxious  to  read.’’ 

“The  newspapers  are  now  us¬ 
ing  packaging  deals  increasing¬ 
ly.  They  are  far  more  effective 
than  any  I  ever  secured  from 
magazines.  In  a  campaign  I 
might  try  from  12  to  20  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  same  number  of 
newspapers,  and  usually  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  newspapers  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  from  mag¬ 
azines.” 

Although  he  thinks  highly  of 
radio  as  an  advertising  medium, 
he  feels  that  television  has  yet 
to  demonstrate  its  value  in  the 
advertising  field.  That  day  will 
come,  but  it  will  be  far  in  the 
future,  he  feels. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  GOOD 
EDITORIAL  WRITER,  A 
LARGE  MIDWEST  PAPER 
WOUU)  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
FROM  YOU  AND  WILL 
KEEP  YOUR  LETTER  IN 
CONFIDENCE.  BOX  1077, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Advertising  techniques  and 
practices  have  undergone  great 
changes  since  he  started  in  the 
business,  and  he  does  not  think 
that  all  of  the  changes  are  for 
the  best.  In  fact,  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  of  one  change. 

Tell  the  Price,  He  Enjoins 

“Today  there  is  too  much  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  product  without 
telling  the  price.  The  reader 
should  know  what  a  product  is 
going  to  cost  him.  I  think  this 
practice  is  bad.  The  old  ad¬ 
vertisers  told  everything  in 
their  work,  including  the  price. 
The  prospective  purchaser  knew 
exactly  where  he  stood. 

“Today  there  are  too  many 
eye-catchers  in  advertisements. 
And  too  much  of  the  copy  looks 
as  thouch  it  had  been  written 
by  correspondence  school  writ¬ 
ers  rather  than  by  seasoned  ad¬ 
vertising  men. 

“The  best  advertising  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  papers  today  is  from 
department  stores,  who  describe 
their  merchandise,  show  pic¬ 
tures,  and  tell  the  price.  I  think 
that  if  you  were  to  look  at  all 
the  papers  in  the  country  you 
would  find  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  most  effective 
advertising  is  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.” 

O’Malley,  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1883  with  only 
$6  in  his  pocket,  shortly  after¬ 
wards  founded  the  Manistee 
(Mich.)  Daily  Advocate.  He 
sought  to  obtain  an  Associated 
Press  franchise,  which  at  that 
time  was  held  by  only  about  30 
papers  in  the  country.  But  the 
Chicago  Times  and  the  Detroit 
News  refused  their  consent  be¬ 
cause,  declares  O'Malley,  they 
described  the  Advocate  as  “com¬ 
petition.” 

He  Was  His  Own  Syndicate 

Later  he  went  west  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  He 
then  decided  that  he  wished  to 
be  an  American  correspondent 
in  Europe,  and  organized  a 
news  syndicate  to  sell  the  sto¬ 
ries  he  planned  to  gather 
abroad.  He  lined  up  12  papers, 
includinc  the  Chicago  Times, 


A  well-balanced  daily  variety 
of  pictures  on  all  subjects, 
from  all  over  the  U.  S.  and 
oround  the  world.  Fine- 
quality  prints,  serviced  by 
mail,  to  draw  high  readership 
to  every  page  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  May  we  send  you  a 
sample  selection? 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

Otvmon  of  Nf4  Service.  Inc 
West  Third  and  Lokende  Cleveland  12.  Ohio 


Charles  J.  O'Malley 


Omaha  (Nebr. )  Bee  and  others 
and  went  to  Europe. 

“I  got  $300  a  week  and  ex¬ 
penses,”  he  says.  “There  was 
no  AP  bureau  in  London  at  that 
time.  I  would  send  my  papers 
three  letters  a  week.  They 
would  slug  them  ‘special  cable’ 
and  use  them,  often  on  page  one. 
Actually  few  papers  could  af¬ 
ford  cable  rates,  which  were  25 
cents  a  word,  but  they  let  the 
readers  think  my  stories  were 
cabled. 

“After  a  year  during  which 
I  interviewed  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  persons  of  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and 
MacMahon,  I  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

“I  went  to  work  for  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  which  I 
had  represented  in  Europe. 
There  was  a  gold  strike  up  at 
Rainy  Lake,  near  Winnipeg, 
and  I  went  up  to  cover  it.  I 
had  hardly  arrived  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire  from  Pat  Baker, 
then  the  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  tellin«  me  that  I  had 
been  appointed  sports  editor.  I 
didn’t  know  a  thing  about 
sports,  but  I  went  back  and 
took  the  job.  Three  months 
later  I  covered  the  story  of  a 
man  who  ran  a  mile  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  My  account  made  page 
one. 

‘"The  next  day  I  was  called 
into  Baker’s  office.  ‘You’re  fired. 
Charlie,’  he  said.  I  asked  him 
why  and  he  told  me  that  I  was 
being  transferred  downstairs  to 
the  business  office.  My  salary 
at  that  time  was  $40  a  week  and 
it  jumped  to  $75. 

"I  was  sent  up  to  Saginaw 
and  Muskegon  and  Grand  Rap¬ 


ids,  where  there  were  a  number 
of  large  industrial  plants.  1  ob¬ 
tained  ten  full  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  them,  with  the  ten 
pages  spread  over  ten  weeks. 
The  usual  rate  was  $600  a  page.  ; 
but  I  sot  them  to  pay  $1,000  by 
agreeing  to  write  the  copy.  My 
salary  jumped  to  $180  a  week. 
From  there  I  went  to  the  De 
troit  Free  Press  at  $12,000  a 
year  as  business  manager.” 

He  left  the  advertising  and 
newspaper  field  briefiy  to  join 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  deal,  and  then  returned  to 
his  first  love,  reporting.  He  was  .  | 
covering  the  World’s  Fair  for 
the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  when  he  encountered  a 
hotel  man  who  was  going  broke 
because  of  lack  of  capital.  The 
hotel  was  inside  the  fair 
grounds,  and  he  needed  $100,000 
to  make  it  go.  O’Malley  became 
a  friend  of  the  hotel  man  and 
helped  him  secure  the  loan  of 
the  amount  needed.  That  was 
the  start  of  the  Statler  hotel 
chain. 

It  was  while  working  for  the 
Post-Dispatch  that  he  organized 
the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Men’s 
Club,  in  1904,  first  of  hundreds 
that  now  dot  America. 

He  went  to  New  York  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Publish¬ 
er,  but  after  eight  months  quit. 

In  1913  he  arrived  in  Boston 
and  set  up  his  own  advertising 
agency.  The  first  year  he  made 
$65,000  and  he  decided  that  Bos¬ 
ton  was  the  place  for  him. 

He  likes  to  travel,  has  been 
around  the  world  several  times 
and  has  visited  nearly  every  , 
country.  Whenever  he  returns 
from  one  of  his  jaunts  he  writes 
feature  stories  on  what  he  saw 
and  they  appear  in  the  Boston 
newspapers.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Boston  Veteran 
Journalists  Benevolent  Society. 

He  spends  a  full  day  at  his 
office  on  School  street,  opposite 
City  Hall,  and  continues  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  writer  of  travel  books. 

■ 

Mansion  for  Polios 

Houston,  Tex. — J  esse  H. 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  have 
purchased  a  $250,000  mansion  to 
be  turned  over  to  trustees  of  a 
clinic  for  treatment  of  infantile 
paralysis. 


THE  SMART  WORKERS 
YOU  WANT 
LOOK  FOR  JOBS 
RESULTFULLY 

In  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads 

Tlie  very  qualities  .vou  want  most  In  the  worker  .voti  hope  to  hire  are 
the  same  <iiialities  that  ke»p  him  watehinsr  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Wanttsl  Ads. 

It  takes  initiative,  patienee.  and  stamina  to  read  numerous  disappoint- 
inir  job-offers  week  after  week  without  falterinir. 

It  takes  determination  anil  faith  in  himself  to  refuse  to  eompromise 
on  a  job  th.at's  too  small  for  his  ability  and  ambition. 

It  demonstrates  sound  judirment  to  base  the  expectation  of  present  and 
fuure  Want  Ad  results  on  resultful  past  performanees.  .\nd  it  shows 
al>|)reeiation  for  eflleieney  and  economy  to  sjvnd  the  minimum  time 
and  effort  necessary  to  look  over  the  broaifest  field  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Employer,  don't  let  a  man  that  valuable  to  .vou  iro  to  work  for 
some  one  else.  Contact  him  at  once  and  pl.ay  safe.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyont  9-3052 
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POWER  TO  DO  COOD-.POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


/s  ijour  brand 
in  this  basket^ 


There  is  one  best  way  to  find  out:  The  Grocery  Section 
of  the  Eleventh  Cleveland  Home  Inventory  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  to  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
food  products,  and  to  their  advertising  agencies. 

86  pages  report  brands  and  stores  for  76  grocery 
product  classifications  on  hand  in  6966  Greater 
Cleveland  homes  during  October,  1947.  To  get  your 
copy,  tear  out  this  ad,  check-mark  the  pages  you 
want,  and  mail  it  to  the  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  It  will  reach  you  by 
return  mail  or  in  person. 


\<\g4 


Detargents  (Soapless  Sudsars)  _ 

Dog  Food,  Canned  _ 

Dog  Food,  Dry  _ 

Drain  Openers _ 

FATS  &  OILS _ _ 

Fine  Fabric  Soaps _ 

Flour,  All  Purpose _ 

Flour,  Coke  _ 

Flour,  Pancake  _ 

Flour,  Prepared  Mixes _ 

Fresh  Meat,  Point  of  Purchase _ 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Point  of  Purchase 

Frosted  (Quick-Frozen)  Foods _ 

Gelatin  Desserts  _ 

Ginger  Ale  _ _ _ _ _ 

Grocery  Distribution  Channels  _ 

Grocery  Store  Preteranca  _ 

Health  Drinks,  Chocolate _ 

HOME  INVENTORY  METHOD  . . 

Hot  Cereals  _ 

Household  &  Paint  Cleaners  _ 


Oils,  Cooking  &  Salad 

Oleomargarine  _ 

Packaged  Laundry  Soaps 

Paint  Cleaners  _ 

Pancake  Flour  _ 

Peonut  Butter  _ 

Pie  Crust  Mix  _ 


Baby  Food,  Canned  _ 

Baking  Powder  _ 

BAKING  PRODUCTS  . . 

Beverogas  _ 

Biscuit  Mix  _ 

Bowl  Cleaners _ 

Bread  _ 

Butter  _ 

Cake  Flour  _ 

Cake  Mix  _ 

CANNED  GOODS  _ 

Carbonated  Water  _ 

Catsup  _ 

CEREALS  _ 

Cheese  _ 

Chili  Sauce  _ 

Chocolate  Health  Drinks _ 

CLEANERS  &  POLISHES _ 

Cleaners,  Bowl  _ 

Cleaners,  Drain  Openers  anc 
Claoners,  Household  &  Paint 

Claoners,  Scouring  Pads _ 

Cleaners,  Scouring  Powders  . 


_ G-77 

— G-15 
.G-11-20 
.G.21J0 
..  G-M 


Polish,  Household 


.G-16-20 

.G-4B-49 

—  G-12 
„  G-14 
.G-74-78 

—  GJO 

—  GJ7 
.G-31-34 
.G-44-47 

—  G-38 


Polish,  Shoe  _ 

Reasons  for  Store  Preference _ 

Salad  Dressing  _ 

Salad  Oils  _ 

Salmon  _ _ _ _ 

Salt  _ 

Sauce,  Chili  _ 

Sauce,  Meat _ 

Shoe  Polish _ 

Shortening  _ 

Scouring  Pads  _ 

Scouring  Powders _ 

Soapless  Sudsers  _ 

SOAPS  &  CLEANERS  _ 

Soluble  Coffee  Concentrates  _ 

Soup,  Canned  _ 

Soup,  Dry  Packaged  _ 

Sugar,  Granulated  _ 

Spaghetti,  Packaged  _ 

Synthetic  Soaps  _ 

Tea  _ 

Toilet  Coke  Soaps _ _ _ 

Toilet  Tissue  _ 

Tomato  Catsup  _ 

Tuna  Fish  _ 

Vegetables,  Fresh,  Store  Preference 

Vegetable  Juices,  Blended _ 

Woll  Paper  Cleaners _ 

Water  Softeners  _ 


Ice  CreaAi  Mixes 


Insect  Sprays  _ 

Lard  _ 

Laundry  Bar  Soops  _ 

Laundry  Packaged  Soaps  _ 

Luncheon  Meats,  Canned _ 

Macaroni,  Packaged _ 

Meat,  Fresh,  Store  Preference 

Meat  Sauces _ 

Milk,  Canned _ 

Milk,  Chocolate  _ 

Milk,  Fresh  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS  GROCERIES 
Mixes,  Prepared  Flour _ 


Cleaners,  Wallpaper _ 

Coffee  _ 

Coffee,  Soluble,  Concantr 

Colas,  Bottled  _ 

Cold  Cereals  _ 

Cooking  &  Salad  Oils _ 

CONDIMENTS  _ 

Dairy  Products  _ 

Desserts  _ 

Desserts,  Gelatin  _ 

Desserts,  Ice  Cream  Mixes 
Desserts,  Others  _ 


Muffin  Mix 


Mustard,  Prepared 


1 
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12  Nieman  Fellows 
Selected  by  Harvard 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Nieman 

fellowships  have  been  award¬ 
ed  12  newspapermen  for  study 
through  the  next  college  year  at 
Harvard  University.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  list  the  Nieman 
Foundation  stated  that  George 
Polk,  CBS  correspondent  mur¬ 
dered  in  Greece  last  month, 
would  have  received  a  fellow- 
shm  but  for  untimely  death. 

This  is  the  11th  annual  group 
of  Nieman  Fellowship  awards 
to  working  newspapermen  for  a 
year  of  study  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  since  the  Fellowships 
were  established  by  bequest  of 
Agnes  Wahl  Nieman  “to  elevate 
and  promote  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  United  States  and 
educate  persons  deemed  spe¬ 
cially  qualified  for  journalism.” 

The  list: 

Allan.  Barth,  41,  editorial 
writer,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post. 
A  graduate  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  and  Yale,  1929,  Mr. 
Barth  began  newspaper  work  in 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  later  served  the 
McClure  New'spaper  Syndicate 
as  a  Washington  correspondent; 
did  war  work  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  with 
OWI;  and  has  been  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
since  194,3.  His  editorials  won 
hinri  a  1948  award  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  “for  distinguished  service  in 
American  journalism.” 

Rocert  R.  Brunn,  30,  San 
Francisco  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  1939,  he  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  as  1st  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  squadron  navigator,  was 
shot  down  on  a  bombing  mis¬ 
sion  over  France  and  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  in  Germany  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  He  ran  a 
camp  newspaper  for  the  prison 
camp  and  served  as  educational 
officer  of  the  camp  and  later 
wrote  its  history-  for  the  Army 
Air  Force.  He  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart,  Air  Medal  and 
Bronze  Star. 

Grady  E.  Clay,  Jr.,  31,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Louisville  (Ky,) 
Courier -Journal.  A  graduate  of 
Emory  University,  1938,  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism, 
1939,  he  began  newspaper  work 
in  Louisville  in  1939.  He  was  a 
tank  officer  for  two  years  in  the 
Army  and  then  served  17 
months  on  Yank  as  assistant  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  European 
edition,  later  as  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Alaskan  edition.  On  the 
Courier-Journal  he  has  been 
photographic  editor,  daily  re¬ 
porter  and  now  Sunday  feature 
writer. 

Robert  de  Rods,  37,  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle.  A  graduate  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1934.  He  was 
with  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News,  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
since  1945  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  where  he  has  done 
regional  and  feature  articles  in¬ 
cluding  series  on  the  Central 
Valley  Project  and  on  Hawaii. 


David  B.  Dreiman,  31,  feature 
writer  on  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  has  worked  on 
Minnesota  newspapers  since 
1935  and  on  the  Star  since 
1937  except  for  two  years  in  the 
Army  where  he  was  editor  of  an 
Army  newspaper.  His  recent 
work  has  been  largely  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  science  news,  includ¬ 
ing  a  series  on  “The  Hospital 
Dilemma”  in  Minneapolis  w'hich 
won  him  the  Twin  Cities  News¬ 
paper  Guild  Award  for  “the  best 
public  service  effort”  of  a  Twin 
Cities  newspaperman  in  1947 
and  election  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Minneapolis  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Conference. 

He  plans  to  study  science. 

Frank  Tillman  Durdin,  41, 
chief  correspondent  in  China  for 
the  New  York  Times.  A  news¬ 
paperman  for  20  years,  Mr.  Dur¬ 
din  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
served  for  six  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  China  Press  in 
Shanghai.  With  the  Times  in 
China  since  1937,  he  covered  the 
Chinese  Japanese  war,  and  later 
served  as  war  correspondent  in 
Malaya.  Java.  India,  Burma, 
China  and  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific. 

He  plans  to  work  at  Harvard 
in  the  China  Regional  Studies 
program. 

Elmer  L.  Holland,  Jr.,  29,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  -  Age  -  Herald.  A 
graduate  of  Birmingham  South¬ 
ern  College,  1940,  he  has  worked 
on  the  Birmingham  newspapers, 
since  1941,  except  for  two  years 
in  the  Army  where  he  served  in 
the  historical  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  of  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  Headquarters,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Command  and  in  Tokyo 
and  Korea  at  the  beginning  of 
the  occupation. 

He  plans  to  study  political 
science,  economics  and  philos¬ 
ophy. 

Peter  Lisagor,  32,  reporter, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  1930,  his  newspaper 
work  has  been  with  the  United 
Press  and.  since  1941,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  first  as  sports 
writer,  later  on  general  assign¬ 
ments.  His  three  years  in  the 
Army  included  11  months  as 
managing  editor  of  the  London 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
a  later  period  as  editor  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes'  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  in  Paris.  Since  the  war  he 
has  covered  major  news  events 
and  has  done  special  series  of 
studies  of  the  state  mental  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  other  welfare  and 
public  administration  problems. 

He  plans  to  study  in  the  field 
of  social  relations. 

Christopher  Rand,  36,  China 
corre.spondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Graduate  of 
Groton  and  Yale,  1934,  his  early 
newspaper  work  was  on  Time 
Magazine  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  During  the  war  he 
served  the  OWI  in  Southwest 
China,  and  since  1946  has  been 
correspondent  in  China  for  the 
Herald  Tribune. 


He  plans  to  work  in  the  China 
Regional  Studies. 

Aldric  R.  Revell,  38,  political 
writer  on  the  Madison  ( Wis. ) 

Capital  Times.  He  has  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Capital  Times 
since  1935,  specializing  in  state 
politics  and  of  recent  years  writ¬ 
ing  a  political  column. 

He  plans  to  study  in  the  fields 
of  political  science  and  social  re¬ 
lations. 

Lawrence  G.  Weiss,  27,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

Herald.  Graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1942,  he  has  been  on  the  Herald 
since  1944,  and  has  specialized 
in  labor  reporting. 

He  plans  to  study  labor  and 
economics. 

Charles  D.  Willis,  33,  Cap¬ 
tain  U.  S.  Army,  reporter  on  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  (still 
on  military  leave,  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  learning  to  use 
an  artificial  leg).  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  ten  years  on  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  covering  city  hall, 
politics  and  the  courts  until  he 
volunteered  for  the  Army  in 
1942.  Severely  wounded  in  the 
Pacific,  he  has  been  three  years 
in  Army  hospitals,  but  is  now 
ready  for  work.  A  rugged 
reporter,  he  has  proved  an  in¬ 
domitable  character  and  has  lost 
nothing  but  a  leg  in  his  long 
hospitalization. 

He  plans  to  study  political 
science  and  public  administra¬ 
tion. 

George  Polk,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  CBS,  but  for  his 
untimely  death  in  Greece  at  34, | 
would  have  been  awarded  a  fel-| 
lowship.  The  Nieman  Founda-, 
tion  has  entered  on  its  records: 
its  selection  of  George  Polk  for, 
a  fellowship  and  recorded  its 
pride  in  having  a  candidate  ofi 
his  high  qualities  and  journalis 
tic  distinction.  He  had  planned 
his  course  before  leaving  for 
the  Middle  East  three  years  ago 
and  had  kept  the  Foundation 
informed  of  his  progress  and 
plans.  He  had  begun  a  book  on 
the  Middle  East  and  meant  to 
use  his  Nieman  fellowship  at 
Harvard  for  studies  on  that  area 
before  completing  the  book. 

bi' TRUTHFUllY . . .  IMPARTIAlir 

come  an  authority  on  the  Middle 
East.  It  will  be  a  top  notch 
journalistic  assignment  indefin¬ 
itely.  I'd  like  to  equip  myself 
to  handle  work  there  in  the 
best  possible  fashion.” 


Maine  Weekly 
Issues  92-Page 
History  Edition 

Rumford,  Me. — A  92-page  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rumford  Falls  Timet 
was  published  here  this  week 
The  regular  weekly  edition  of 
20  pages  was  supplemented  by 
a  72-page  tabloid  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  sesquicentennial  of 
newspapers  in  Oxford  County. 

The  edition  was  10  weeks  m 
preparation  and  had  a  press  run 
of  10,000  copies  as  compared  to 
the  usual  4,300.  More  than  75,. 
000  lines  of  advertising  were 
sold  for  this  edition  by  William 
E.  Whooley,  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenna  and  Melvin  L.  Stone. 
Four  tons  of  newsprint  were 
used  in  publication. 

Feature  articles  in  the  Review 
included  histories  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  Advertiser-Democrat,  the 
Bethel  Oxford  County  Citizen 
and  the  Rumford  Falls  Times. 

The  Times  is  edited  by  Ever¬ 
ett  K.  Martin. 

Purchase  of  the  65-year-oId 
weekly  by  Melvin  L.  Stone  and 
Albert  A.  Rowbotham,  both  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  was  announced 
recently.  Rowbotham  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Guy  P.  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Maine  before  the 
war.  Stone  is  a  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  graduate  wito 
wartime  service  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  and  publisher  of 
an  Army  weekly  in  CJermany. 


THE  IDEA  IS... 

The  idea  of  the  Sunday  Sun’s 
successful  “Magazine”  is:  pictures 
that  tell  stories,  and  words  that 
paint  pictures.  One  thousand¬ 
line  page  size,  printed  in  com¬ 
pelling  gravure,  “Magazine”  cre¬ 
ates  interest  from  front  to  back 
cover.  It’s  a  great  “national”  buy 
with  great  local  impact. 

"MAGAZINE" 

published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 

are  guided  by  one  precept: 

e 

Report  FACTS  — 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 


NtW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
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THEY  MIGHT  AS  WELL  have  closed  the  school  the  day  after  it  happened. 

The  kids  could  hardly  be  expected  to  think  about  social  science  or  English  .  .  . 

The  man  who  broke  the  heart  of  a  whole  town  was  a  salesman  who  had  never 
seen  the  town  before.  He  was  nine  miles  away  on  that  long,  straight  stretch  of 
U.  S.  14.  He  was  near  the  end  of  his  sales  route,  but  not  near  enough,  and  as  he 
frowned  through  a  rehearsal  of  his  report  to  the  sales  manager,  his  '46  business 
coupe  raced  up  the  hill  and  into  the  history  of  the  town. 

Just  over  the  crest,  17  hlghschool  boys  and  girls  were  singing  their  way  home 
from  a  picnic.  The  hayrack  they  were  riding  was  almost  completely  off  the 
highway,  but  the  man  in  the  black  coupe  needed  more  time  than  65  miles  an 
hour  gave  him.  The  brutal,  chaotic  crash  that  followed  killed  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  and  seriously  injured  nine  of  the  luckier  ones.  The  salesman  escaped  death, 
no  one  knows  how — and  the  town  wonders  why. 


SPEED  KILLS  .  .  TAKE  IT  EASYI 

This  is  the  July  b^Sjle-cry  of  the  National  Safety  Council's  1948 
campaign  to  prevent  auto  accidents.  Speed  is  Killer  Number  One  on 
America’s  streets  and  highways — and  July  is  the  month  of  the 
heaviest  traffic.  Editors  and  theii^tiewspapers  will  save  lives  in  June 
by  telling  drivers  in  their  communities  to  take  it  easy. 


INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

HAftTrOttO 

.  CONNBCTtCirr.  . 
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Bureau  Guides  Admen 


To  Market 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

LANCASTER,  Pa. — Put  the  mi¬ 
croscope  on  market  potential 
— and  don’t  try  to  be  too  refined 
— was  the  advice  handed  out  by 
Alfred  Stanford,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
in  an  address  here  June  19  be¬ 
fore  publishers  and  advertising 
executives  affiliated  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  PNPA’s  annual  display 
advertising  conference,  with  250 
delegates  and  guests  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

In  an  address  entitled  “Let 
Potential  Be  Your  Guide,”  the 
Bureau  director  described  the 
Bureau’s  latest  investigations 
and  analysis  of  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  marketing  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  advertising  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  With  lantern  slides  and 
multiple  data,  he  traced  the  de¬ 
sign  of  an  approach  to  increased 
sales  and  greater  profits  “if  you 
are  not  afraid  to  lean  heavily  on 
experience  and  common  sense.” 

The  Stanford  admonitions  fol¬ 
lowed  a  warning  from  William 
E.  Robinson,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  that  costs  of 
newspaper  production  will  stay 
up  and  volume  of  advertising 
will  come  down  so  that  “unless 
we  develop  a  new  appraisal 
based  upon  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
dispensability  to  the  advertiser, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  serious 
trouble.” 

C.  L.  Fountain,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  PNPA’s 
advertising  section,  presided  at 
all  sessions.  Delegates  from  five 
states  were  welcomed  by  John 
H.  Biddle,  president  of  PNPA 
and  publisher  of  the  Hunting¬ 
don  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Productive  Selling  Ahead 

Stanford  reminded  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  advertisers 
have  begun  exploring  the  all- 
important  question  of  when  and 
where  to  spend  their  advertising 
dollars  most  productively. 

“As  management  looks  for 
economies,”  said  Stanford,  “it 
finds  the  road  to  savings  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  administrative  costs 
pretty  well  blocked.  The  chief 
way  to  economy  that  is  open  is 
cutting  the  cost  of  distribution. 
That’s  why  management  today  is 
taking  a  closer  look  at  sales 
meth^s  and  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures. 

“That  is  happening  even 
though  for  something  like  15 
years  many  companies  have 
been  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
two  facts:  (1)  steadily  rising 
sales,  (2)  the  same  advertising 
policy. 

“Perhaps  it  is  only  natural 
that  men  who  today  occupy  key 
positions  in  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  and  in  ad  agencies  have 
never  known  any  condition  but 
this.  Perhaps  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  draw  this  con¬ 
clusion:  Increased  sales  plus  the 
same  advertising  policy  equals 
proven  advertising  formula. 


Potential 


“As  the  old  saying  goes:  You 
can’t  quarrel  with  success.” 

However,  the  time  has  come, 
argued  Stanford,  to  ask  one  or 
two  pertinent  questions:  Are  a 
long  established  advertising  pol¬ 
icy  and  a  healthy  sales  increase 
cause  and  effect?  Or,  are  they 
perhaps  merely  a  coincidence? 

“Let’s  note  the  trend  of  dis- 
posabie  personnel  income  from 
1929  to  1947,”  suggested  the 
speaker,  and  followed  up  with 
the  question:  "Isn't  it  possible 
that  all  these  extra  spendable 
dollars  might  have  been  a  big 
factor — perhaps  the  controlling 
factor — in  boosting  the  sale  of 
most  consumer  products?” 

Disposable  Income  and  Sales 

With  statistical  data,  Stanford 
surve.ved  the  food,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  trade,  showing 
the  close  parallel  between  dis¬ 
posable  income  and  retail  sales. 
Granted  that  such-and  such  an 
advertising  policy  seems  to  have 
paid  off,  he  noted,  might  not 
some  other  advertising  policy 
have  proved  even  more  success¬ 
ful? 

The  ad  director  commented 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  substantial  variations  in 
consumption  by  geographical  re¬ 
gions,  climate,  city  size  and 
other  factors.  He  illustrated 
with  facts  and  figures  concern¬ 
ing  soft  drinks,  anti  freeze,  cig¬ 
arettes  and  other  commodities, 
showing  variations  in  various 
communities.  Also  big  differ¬ 
ences  in  consumption  of  certain 
products  that  may  be  traced  to 
national  origins  and  customs. 
Here  he  illustrated  with  tomato 
sauce,  paste,  packaged  candy, 
toilet  preparations  and  other 
commodities. 

“Because  of  these  differences,” 
he  noted,  “an  increasing  number 
of  advertisers  have  begun  ex¬ 
ploring  the  all-important  prin¬ 
ciples  of  market  potential — the 
question  of  when  and  where  to 
spend  their  advertising  dollars 
most  productively.” 

The  Bureau  executive  here 
concentrated  on  this  suggestion: 
If  you  want  your  advertising 
dollar  to  sell  more  cases  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  let  potential  be  your 
guide. 

“Study  the  variations  in  mar¬ 
ket  potential  for  your  type  of 
product,”  he  advocated,  “whether 
these  variations  are  by  geo¬ 
graphical  regions,  by  city  size, 
by  climate  or  by  season. 

“Of  course,  it  isn’t  always 
easy.  Criss-crossed  channels  of 
distribution  often  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pin  down  consumption 
as  finely  as  you’d  like.  But 
don’t  be  discouraged.” 

Much  Data  Is  Available 

Today  there  is  available  more 
market  data  than  many  people 
realize,  said  Stanford.  And  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  can  help, 
since  it  has  assemble  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  rather  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  market  infor¬ 
mation,  a  wide  range  of  industry 
studies.  Moreover,  the  Bureau 


William  E.  Robinson  (standing)  addresses  PNPA  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are:  William  Hardy,  secretary  of  PNPA, 
and  John  Biddle,  president  of  PNPA. 


can  place  at  newspapers’  dis¬ 
posal  trained  market  analysts. 

The  Stanford  talk  concluded 
with  these  suggestions: 

Put  the  microscope  on  market 
potential.  Don’t  try  to  be  too 
refined. 

Don’t  strive  for  fourth  decimal 
point  accuracy  at  the  outset. 
That  will  come  later. 

Be  content  to  take  some  rough 
cuts  at  first. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  lean  heav¬ 
ily  on  experience  and  common 
sense. 

Remember  marketing  is  as 
much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science. 

Pick  out  some  area,  whether 
large  or  small,  with  a  high  po¬ 
tential  for  your  type  of  product 
that  hasn’t  been  getting  its  fair 
share  of  advertising  weight. 

Step  up  the  advertising  weight 
to  match  the  potential.  And  then 
give  it  time  to  work. 

“Do  these  things,”  counseled 
Stanford,  “and  we  of  your  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  feel  sure 
the  result  will  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  advertising,  increased  sales 
and  greater  profits.” 

Robinson  stressed  the  point 
there  never  was  a  time  when 
advertising  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  newspapers,  or  there  is 
a  greater  challenge  to  the  need 
for  increasing  it.  Rate  increases 
since  1940,  while  not  averaging 
over  40%,  mean  “we  are  get¬ 
ting  into  the  dangerous  area. 

“You  are  all  probably  aware 
a  great  deal  of  this  increase  is 
artificial,  much  of  it  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  times  of  economy,”  said 


Robinson.  “Some  of  you  are 
fortunate  in  having  open  shops 
in  your  plants.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  lowering  of  wages. 
In  fact,  in  New  York,  we  wiU 
have  a  third  round  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  ...  by  next  spring." 

It  is  necessary,  Robinson  ar¬ 
gued,  for  advertising  executives 
to  dig  out  new  values,  or  new 
concepts  of  old  values.  More 
knowledge,  more  intimate  infor 
mation,  about  circulation,  about 
fashions  and  features  presented 
in  the  paper,  must  be  developed. 

“We  must  enhance  the  value 
of  advertising  to  the  advertiser. 
We  must  develop  more  facts  at 
the  local  level,  make  the  adver 
tiser  more  dissatisfied  with  cur¬ 
rent  sales,  show  him  how  the 
other  fellow  is  selling  more,  find 
out  and  report  to  him  greater 
potentialities.  This  additional 
knowledge  is  necessary  on  which 
to  base  a  partnership  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  local  en¬ 
trepreneur.” 

In  line  with  stepping  up  the 
entire  program  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  J.  I.  Maitland,  Pittj- 
burgh  (  Pa. )  Post-Gazette,  spoke 
about  training  courses  for  retail 
salesmen.  The  day  of  the  high 
pressure  salesman  is  definitely 
over,  he  said.  Today’s  space 
salesman  must  have  a  workable 
knowledge  of  an  ever  increasing 
variety  of  subjects. 

“Instead  of  being  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  salesman,”  he  continued. 
“Your  salesman  is  now  more  of 
a  counsellor  on  advertising  and 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


MOVING? 

l^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
*  *  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 


The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewine^  ywomptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  addreukection  of  your  wrapper. 
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Greater 


Colom'*'** 


New  edition 


MARKET  DATA 


FOODS 


SOAPS 


TOILETRIES 


BEVERAGES  ■  HOMES,  APPLIANCES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


GENERAL 


The  second  annual  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  Consumer  Analysis  is  ready  now!  —  for 
agencies,  'manufacturers  and  distributors  —  a  220- 
page  book  that  excels  the  widely-used  1947  edition 
in  revealing  buying  habits  and  brand  preferences  of 
consumers  in  rich  central  Ohio. 

If  you  are  selling,  or  plan  to  sell  in  central  Ohio, 
goods  covered  by  any  of  the  thumb  indexes  shown 
above,  you  need  this  l)ook.  In  addition  to  valuable 
market  data,  it  carefully  analyzes  and  tabulates  an¬ 
swers  of  3,200  families  to  740,000  pertinent  questions. 


It  tells  you  where  they  buy  and  what  they  buy  — 
compares  1948  brand  popularity  standings  with  those 
of  1947  —  shows  market  trends.  It’s  a  true  3%  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  105,645  families  in  100-square-mile  Greater 
Columbus  —  reflects  the  buying  tendencies  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  12-county  area  served  by  the  Dispatch. 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking! — just  address  your 
request  to  "General  Advertising.” 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

Ohio’s  Greatest  Home  Newspaper 
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Arkansas  Group 
Seeks  Larger 
College  Budget 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  —  After 
hearing  two  speakers,  one  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas’  Journalism  department, 
discuss  difficulties  of  operating 
the  department  effectively  on  its 
present  budget,  members  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association 
adopted  at  the  APA’s  two-day 
upon  the  University  administra¬ 
tion  and  Board  of  Trustees  to 
consider  expansion  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  facilities  and  pro¬ 
gram.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  APA’s  two-dya 
midsummer  meeting  which 
closed  here  June  19. 

All  was  not  discouraging  from 
the  Education  front,  however. 
The  publishers  heard  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  Arkansas  col¬ 
leges — Southern  Baptist  at  Wal¬ 
nut  Ridge  and  Arkansas  State 
College  of  Jonesboro  —  report 
that  they  are  offering  training 
for  printers  to  meet  demands  of 
the  state’s  smaller  newspapers. 

H.  C.  Taylor  of  Arkansas 
State  College  said,  "We  realize 
a  printing  shop  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  train  a  man  from 
the  beginning  with  labor  costs 
as  high  as  they  are  now.  We 
expect  to  turn  out  after  a  two- 
year  course  men  who  are  not 
fully  qualified  printers  but  who 
can  be  of  valuable  service  to 
Arkansas  newspapers.’’ 

Speaking  at  a  dinner,  Orrin 
C.  'Taylor  of  Archbold,  O.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  urged  the  newspa¬ 
per  men  to  stress  community 
service  and  civic  responsibility. 

He  charged  that  there  have 
been  attempts  to  discredit  the 
newspaper  profession  and  urged 
the  publishers  to  fight  such  at¬ 
tacks. 

“We  should  be  the  buffer  be¬ 
tween  those  who  could  ex¬ 
ploit  and  those  who  would  suf¬ 
fer,”  he  said.  "We  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission.  We  have  a  great 
free  people,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  tell  them  the  story  about  the 
wonderful  heritage  of  our  coun¬ 
try  so  that  we  may  counteract 
the  actions  of  those  who  would 
poison  the  minds  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.” 

The  publishers  were  told  that 
fewer  entries  are  being  received 
this  year  than  last  in  the  state 
agriculaural  improvement  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  along  with  other 
groups. 

Tom  Allen  of  Brinkley  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  absence  of  President 
J.  H.  Beerstecher  of  Malvern 
and  M.  J.  Gillespie  of  DeValls 
Bluff,  both  of  whom  were  ill. 
Secretary-Manager  L.  J.  Miner 
of  Little  Rock  also  was  ill  and 
unable  to  attend.  Registration 
for  the  meeting  was  approxi¬ 
mately  150. 

■ 

Quill-Scroll  Moves 

Quill  and  Scroll,  international 
honorary  society  for  high  school 
journalists,  will  move  to  111  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  effective 
July  15,  it  was  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Nell,  executive  secretary 
and  editor  of  Quill  &  Scroll. 


PNPA  Ad  Session 

continued  from  page  28 


merchandising  problems — a  crea¬ 
tor  of  ideas  for  his  accounts.  As 
such,  he  must  have  a  flair  for 
copy  and  layout  and  be  familiar 
with  the  mechanics  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Meetings  with  your  copy 
service  head,  the  foreman  of 
your  engraving  and  composing 
rooms,  start  him  on  his  way. 

“He  must  know  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  keep  abreast  of  current 
information  such  as  price  and 
style  trends.  He  must  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  own 
market  and  its  potentialities.  He 
must  know  his  own  paper — not 
only  its  circulation,  its  rates,  the 
linage  carried  and  its  competi¬ 
tive  situation  in  the  market,  but 
also  its  editorial  principles  and 
objectives  so  that  he  may  be 
better  able  to  know  exactly  how 
to  fit  his  paper  into  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  plans  of 
his  various  accounts.” 

Formula  for  Salesmen 

A  five-point  formula  for  ad 
sales  direction  was  presented  By 
the  Pittsburgh  executive  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Pick  your  sales  personnel 
carefully  and  give  the  individual 
salesman  accounts  suited  to  his 
abilities. 

2.  Do  not  overtrain  him  in 
salesmanship.  There  is  a  danger 
of  cramping  his  individual  style. 

3.  Do  not  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  sales  staff  unless  you  have 
something  of  interest  to  discuss. 

4.  Treat  your  salesmen  as 
adults  and  get  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  a  schoolroom  at¬ 
mosphere. 

5.  Encourage  outside  reading 
of  trade  publications  and  such 
books  as  “Let  Us  Talk  Retailing” 
and  "Newspaper  Advertising” 

( Lund ) .  The  best  way  to  train 
a  man  to  sell  advertising,  Mait¬ 
land  concluded,  is  to  “let  him 
sell  advertising.” 

How  great  a  volume  of  food 
business  has  been  built  up  by 
close  cooperation  between  news¬ 
papers  and  chain  stores  was 
brought  out  by  John  A.  Logan, 
president.  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains,  in  his  discussion 
of  what  he  called  their  mutual 
interests. 

The  speaker  quoted  John 
Giesen,  director  of  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ANPA,  as  having  recent¬ 
ly  estimated  that  regional  and 
national  chains  now  account  for 
20  to  50%  of  all  retail  linage, 
and  as  the  newsprint  situation 
eases,  these  linages  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase. 

Chain  Store  Linage 

“Our  own  figures  indicate  that 
food  chains  in  Pennsylvania 
spent  at  least  40%  more  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  1947 
than  they  did  in  1937,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “Today  food  chains,  on 
the  average,  spend  around  6/10 
of  1%  of  sales  on  advertising. 
This  is  almost  as  much  as  the 
total  net  profits  of  many  com¬ 
panies.  And  an  average  of 
around  85  cents  out  of  eve^ 
media  dollar  in  Pennsylvania 
goes  for  newspaper  advertising. 

“Why  do  they  spend  this  large 
sum  in  the  newspapers?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  have  been 


found  to  be  the  most  profitable 
medium  for  reaching  the  local 
mass  market  to  which  food 
chains  cater.” 

“Food  chains  do  not  have  to 
be  sold  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  even  solicited,”  said 
Logan.  “They  pioneered  the  way 
for  all  chains  and  other  food  re¬ 
tailers  into  the  paid  advertising 
columns.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  food  chains  seek  first  and 
foremost  to  reach  the  public 
with  their  messages  through 
paid  advertising  columns  of 
newspapers  where  all  can  read 
and  recognize  and  rely  on  the 
offerings.” 

A  lively  feature  of  the  PNPA 
affair  was  a  panel  embracing 
five  minute  talks  on  pertinent 
advertising  subjects,  conducted 
by  M.  M.  Bartlebaugh,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record.  A  telegram 
from  national  headquarters  of 
NAEA  provided  information  to 
the  effect  that  about  89%  of  all 
U.  S.  newspapers  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  standards  of  meas¬ 
urements  set  for  ad  mats.  In 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  situa¬ 
tion  nationally,  John  W.  Schupp, 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  brought 
out  the  fact  only  about  50%  of 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  to  date 
have  joined  the  procession. 

Incentive  Bonus  Plan 

Clarence  A.  Smith,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times,  outlined  details  of 
the  incentive  bonus  plan  for  re¬ 
tail  staff  members  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  News  of  the  successful 
operation  of  this  plan  having  be¬ 
come  bruited  about,  with  many 
requests  for  information.  Smith 
told  how  the  bonus  plan  makes 
awards  to  enterprising  salesmen 
on  the  following  schedule: 

Increase  in  business,  40  points; 
Total  volume  of  business  for  the 
month,  30  points;  New  business, 
15  points;  Number  of  calls,  10 
points,  and  (5)  Lead  over  com¬ 
petition,  5  points.  The  plan  was 
developed  three  years  ago. 
Originally,  the  bonus  divided 
amounted  to  $100.  Today  the 
amount  of  monthly  bonus  is  $600 
divided  among  seven  men. 

In  the  same  panel,  John  F. 
Wohlers,  Eastern  Express,  dis¬ 
cussed  cooperative  advertising 
at  national  rates,  and  David 
Knipe,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times, 
the  value  and  enforcement  of 
deadlines.  Robert  L.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Norristown  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  also  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  tc  discuss  production  prob- 


For  the  Fourth 

Toledo,  O.  —  The  Toledo 
Blade  Public  Relatione  Depon. 
ment.  with  the  help  oi  Boy 
Scouts,  will  distribute  SODOO 
copies  of  the  Declaration  oi  h. 
dependence  in  all  ToUdo 
churches  on  Sunday,  July  4, 
On  July  5,  the  Blade  will  pub 
lish  the  document. 


lems  under  strike  conditiom, 

A  Saturday  morning  “qug 
show”  conducted  by  Carl  k 
Gillespie,  Johnstown  Tribiiv 
and  Democrat,  and  Richard  D 
Daley.  Erie  Times,  develop 
questions  and  answers  thj; 
brought  out  a  lot  of  interestiiq 
information  on  the  local  level 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  of  Lan. 
caster  Newspapers,  and  Mn 
Steinman  entertained  the  entin 
assembly  of  guests  Friday  nigh; 
at  a  barbecue  and  oldfashioned 
picnic  at  their  country  estate. 

■ 

Edition  for  Governors 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — On  June 
14  the  Portsmouth  Herald  puh 
lished  a  souvenir  edition  to 
the  opening  of  the  40th  Annual 
Governors’  Conference.  Copies 
were  delivered  to  each  govet 
nor  and  member  of  his  party 
Imprinted  in  red  on  the  front 
page  was:  “Welcome,  Cover 
nors,”  and  the  official  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
page  was  bordered  with  thumh 
nail  cuts  of  the  governors. 
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46  out 
of  100 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro* 
portion  is  43%  higher 
than  the  proportion  for 
the  New  York  market, 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 


NEW  TOM 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  brotherhoods  have  demanded 
that  the  government  take  steps 
toward  public  ownership  of  the 
railroads,  on  the  apparent  theory 
that  you  can  always  get  more  out 
of  the  taxpayers. 

a  a  a 

The  Japanese  have  just  celebrated 
a  special  day  in  honor  of  Babe 
Ru^,  proving  that  this  Pacific 
province  is  now  just  about  ready 
for  statehood. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Your  Advertising  Dollars  Buy  Bigger  Results 
In  THE  DENVER.POST 


SINGLE  MEDIUM  COVERAGE 


THE  DENVER  POST  SatUXOtCA 
ITS  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


R5O0  COVERAGE  OF 
metropolitan  DENVER 

920o  coverage  of  TRADING  ZONE 


THE  DENVER  POST  ‘SUnUkctA 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


COLORADO 


670o  coverage  of  STATE 
OF  COLORADO 


THE  DENVER  POST  'PcK€€%<tCC4 
ENTIRE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  EMPIRE 


367,943  total  CIRCULATION'  . 

6  C  -  i.iri.'rnc'if  '’CDt  9-1  . 


Rofo,  Rofo  Magazine  and 
Comic  Supplement  Sections 

Source  of  Sales  Data: 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 
May  10,  1948 


THE  DENVER  POST 

(At  ^ocAty  ‘Vtatmtncn  Sr"A^tt 

tOlTOn  AMO  RUlLltMit  aiPtlSlMTIO  HAr>ONALL.  tT 
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ve  warned  the  politicians  to 

Off  Business 


FROM  A  LETTER  BY 


Wil/iam  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  MAY  13,  1935 


“I  think  too  much  planned  economy, 
which  is  a  high  sounding  phrase  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference,  is  disastrous — more 
disastrous  than  none. 

"It  is  false  to  assume  that  American  in¬ 
dustry,  if  unhampered  by  planned  inter¬ 
ference,  cannot  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

“Other  countries  now  have  machinery, 
of  course.  But  we  can  have  and  do  have 
and  will  have  better  machinery. 

“We  have  better  brains — in  industry, 
not  in  politics.  Our  best  brains  shun  politics. 

“American  business  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  American 
politics. 

“Gambling  in  business,  as  in  anything 
else,  should  be  barred  by  law. 

“Honesty  should  be  enforced  in  business 
as  in  everv  activitv. 


“In  other  respects  let  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman  conduct  his  own  business  in  his 
own  successful  and  beneficial  manner. 

“He  has  more  ability  than  the  politi¬ 
cians,  and  more  morality,  too.” 


Today,  as  in  1935,  American  industry  and 
consequently  American  prosperity  is  being 
hampered  by  ignorant  political  interference. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  warned  again 
and  again  that  government  domination  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  nothing  less  than  disastrous  to 
business  and  damaging  to  the  country.  And 
these  papers  continue  to  believe  that  if  the 
American  businessman  is  allowed  to  do  his  job 
in  his  own  capable  and  creditable  way,  we  will 
have  the  most  united  and  satisfied  and  pros¬ 
perous  community  in  the  world. 


ADVERTISING  BUDGETS 

MEMBERS  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  were  warned  this 
week  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  expenses  should 
be  made  before  retail  store  managers  con¬ 
sidered  any  action  toward  reducing  such 
outlays.  The  speech  by  Robert  J.  Pow- 
derly,  sales  promotion  director  of  Kresge- 
Newark  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  sales 
promotion  division,  should  be  obtained  by 
newspaper  retail  advertising  managers  and 
used  with  great  effectiveness  among  their 
own  customers. 

Retail  dollar  sales  are  up  in  some  areas 
and  holding  their  own  in  others.  At  the 
same  time  their  unit  sales  are  down  and 
their  costs  have  risen  phenomenally.  Like 
all  good  businessmen,  store  managers  are 
seeking  ways  to  trim  costs.  Reducing  ad¬ 
vertising  seems  like  an  easy  and  painless 
way  of  saving  money. 

Enlightened  store  managers  realize  that 
cutting  advertising  budgets  is  short-term 
economy  and  long-term  extravagance.  But 
all  store  managers  are  not  so  enlightened. 
They  do  not  understand  that  it  is  adver¬ 
tising  that  moves  their  goods  from  the 
shelves  in  volume.  They  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  sintple  and  often-proved  fact  that 
even  sales  leaders  can  lose  their  top  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  market  by  failing  to  keep  their 
message  before  the  people. 

The  lesson  is  applicable  to  newspaper 
promotion,  also.  Some  newspapers  faced 
with  record  high  expenses  are  seeking  ways 
of  cutting  down.  They  look  at  their  rec¬ 
ord  high  linage  figures  and  hazard  the 
guess  that  the  business  is  coming  in  any¬ 
way  so  they  can  reduce  promotion  ex¬ 
penditures.  That  is  a  great  hazard.  News¬ 
paper  publishers,  as  well  as  retailers,  must 
remember  that  the  effect  of  advertising 
and  promotion  is  cumulative.  Few  news¬ 
papers  are  so  secure  in  their  positions  that 
they  can  afford  to  sit  by  and  bring  in  the 
advertising  linage  by  wishful  thinking. 
Successful  newspapers  have  to  fight  for 
business.  And  this  is  no  time,  just  because 
volume  is  high,  to  stop  fighting. 

Mr.  Powderly  told  the  NRDGA  some  of 
the  “extras”  that  might  well  be  clipped 
before  tampering  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  He  mentioned  bus  cards,  billboard 
ads,  radio  spots,  ads  in  rural  weeklies,  fur¬ 
nishings  for  model  homes,  children’s  give¬ 
aways,  exhibits,  ads  in  school  annuals  and 
convention  programs,  contributions  for 
door  prizes,  and  subscriptions  to  clipping 
services.  That  certainly  puts  newspaper 
advertising  as  the  No.  1  retail  medium. 

Reduction  of  the  promotion  budget  can 
injure  a  newspaper  just  as  much  as  it  can 
a  retail  store.  Newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  have  never  been  the  fair-haired 
child  with  publishers,  except  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  few  instances.  To  many  publishers 
the  promotion  department  is  a  luxury. 

These  are  not  exactly  hard  times  except 
that  rising  expenses  are  threatening  to 
catch  up  with  rising  revenues.  The  trend 
must  be  reversed.  We  think  it  would  be 
wiser  for  publishers  to  curtail  “extras” 
elsewhere  rather  than  reduce  a  promotion 
budget  which  might  in  turn  halt  the  rising 
revenues  as  well  as  the  rising  costs. 
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Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will 
be  yet  wiser:  teach  a  just  man,  and  he  will 
increase  in  learning. — Proverbs,  IX;  9. 


GEORGE  POLK'S  MURDER 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  George  Polk's 
death  in  Greece  was  a  deliberately  cold 
murder.  The  circumstances  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent's  trussed  body,  the  shot  in  the 
head,  his  identity  card  mailed  to  the  po¬ 
lice  before  his  body  was  discovered  in 
Salonika  Bay,  prove  this  assassination  was 
premeditated  by  a  group  of  persons  and 
could  not  have  been  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  by  one  man. 

Just  who  committed  this  crime  has  not 
been  determined.  The  Communists  claim 
it  was  the  Greek  Royalists  who  did  it.  The 
Royalists  point  to  the  Communists  and 
shout  just  as  loudly.  William  Donovan, 
former  OSS  chief,  who  went  to  Greece  to 
investigate  on  behalf  of  the  Overseas 
Writers  Committee,  has  returned  home 
without  successfully  unraveling  the  mys¬ 
tery.  At  least,  if  he  was  successful  he  has 
not  so  indicated. 

Now  four  other  groups  of  newspapermen 
are  aroused  to  action  in  solving  the  crime. 
The  American  War  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  Foreign  Press  Association  and  the 
Standing  Committee  of  United  Nations 
Correspondents  have  organized  the  “News¬ 
men’s  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Mur¬ 
der  of  George  Polk.”  This  committee 
should  be  supported  by  every  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  newspaperman  in  the  world.  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen,  especially,  should 
give  their  moral  support,  if  not  their  ac¬ 
tive  participation.  Polk’s  murder  must  be 
solved. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  of  CBS,  for  which 
the  correspondent  worked,  has  said:  “If 
the  murderers  are  not  discovered,  an  in¬ 
visible  but  inevitable  pressure  of  intimi¬ 
dation  will  rest  on  every  American  corre¬ 
spondent  abroad.  He  will  be  forced  to 
limit  his  risks  in  seeking  out  the  truth  .  .  . 
perhaps  even  in  telling  it.” 

It  is  certain  that  whoever  murdered 
Polk  did  so  as  a  warning  to  all  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Greece  not  to  dig  too  deeply  for 
the  truth.  Because  newspapermen  are 
traditionally  difficult  characters  to  intimi¬ 
date  there  may  be  other  murders  to  make 
the  warning  more  emphatic.  If  this  method 
of  intimidation  by  murder  is  successful  in 
Greece,  it  will  certainly  be  tried  in  other 
countries  where  political  groups  are  afraid 
of  the  spotlight  of  world  publicity. 

Only  the  complete  exposure  of  guilty 
parties  in  Greece  will  stop  this  trend. 


IMPORTANCE  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 

ONE  MIGHT  well  imagine  how  a  modern 

political  convention  like  the  one  jusJ 
held  in  Philadelphia  could  be  operated  to 
a  successful  conclusion  without  news 
papers  and  newspapermen.  We  don't 
think  it  could  be. 

Surely,  agents  of  political  leaders  and 
candidates  could  surreptitiously  invade 
the  enemy  stronghold  to  discover  their 
thinking,  their  strength  and  their  strategy  . 
But  to  obtain  any  sort  of  a  compre 
hensive  picture,  in  a  three  ring  circus  such 
as  the  early  days  of  the  GOP  convention 
with  a  half-dozen  seeking  the  nomination, 
these  agents  would  have  to  build  up  their 
own  newspaper  reporting  organizations. 

Without  newspapers  the  thousand-odd 
delegates  and  alternates  would  be  in  the 
dark  most  of  the  time  as  to  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  scenes.  No  one  per¬ 
son  can  keep  up  with  all  the  committee 
meetings,  the  press  conferences,  speeches, 
charges  and  counter-charges,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  deals.  Sure,  every  delegate  could 
carry  a  portable  radio  —  but  then  they 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  listen  to  the  actual 
speakers.  What’s  more,  most  of  the  news 
that  comes  over  the  radio  is  gathered  by 
newspapermen  anyway. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  are  just  about  indis¬ 
pensable  in  our  complex  society.  There 
are  other  ways  of  getting  information,  and 
a  person  can  always  attempt  to  find  out 
for  himself.  But  there  is  no  other  means 
whereby  the  people,  even  the  participants 
in  a  national  political  convention,  can  get 
information  pertaining  to  themselves  in 
such  a  complete,  accurate  and  speedy 
manner  as  through  the  daily  newspaper. 

LABOR  PRESS  UPHELD 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right 

of  labor  newspapers  to  discuss  political 
issues  and  endorse  political  candidates  as 
their  privilege  under  the  free  press  guar¬ 
antee.  The  court  ruled  that  Congress  had 
no  intention  of  taking  away  that  right. 

The  decision  is  gratifying  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  which  upheld  the  labor  press' 
right  in  this  regard  at  the  same  time  stat¬ 
ing  “we  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  put  such  restrictions  on  an 
important  section  of  the  American  press.” 
(Feb.  21.) 

This  is  not  only  a  victory  for  the  labor 
press  but  also  for  all  newspapers.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  Section  313  had  been  found  ap¬ 
plicable  to  labor  newspapers  it  would  also 
have  applied  to  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation. 

However,  the  mere  fact  that  the  CIO 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  concurred 
in  their  interpretation  of  this  section  be¬ 
lieving  it  banned  political  discussions  in 
labor  newspapers,  is  more  than  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  portion  of  the  act  was  loosely 
written. 

Congress  should  put  the  subject  high 
on  its  agenda  for  its  next  session  to  re¬ 
write  and  clarify  Section  313  so  there  may 
be  no  further  misunderstanding  or  misin¬ 
terpretation  about  its  violating  the  First 
Amendment. 
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’  dress  before  the  Cum  Laude  So¬ 
ciety  of  Wyoming  Seminary, 
Kingston,  Pa.,  recently,  and  was 
made  an  honorary  member. 


Frank  E.  Gannett,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union  and  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  reelected  to  a  five-year 
term  on  the  Cornell  University 
board  of  trustees. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  editor  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  and  Mrs.  Fox  observed  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  15. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
from  the  Penn^lvania  Aero¬ 
nautics  Commission  because  of 
the  press  of  business. 

J.  E.  Holtzincer,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  has  been  elected  an  alumni 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  board  of  trustees. 

Byron  Demorest,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  Daily  Journal 
Stockman,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Omaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  three  years. 

Ray  Breitweiser,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Atkinson 
(Wis.)  Daily  News,  has  acquired 
half  interest  in  the  Southland 
Yachtman,  news-picture  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  Newport, 
Calif.  He  will  act  as  business 
manager  of  the  publication. 

Philip  N.  Bladine,  copublish¬ 
er  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Telephone-Register,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Central  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee. 

Russell  A.  Quisenberry,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  has  been 
presented  an  Army  and  Air 
Force  citation  acknowledging 
the  newspaper’s  cooperation 
with  San  Fernando  Valley  Ar¬ 
my  recruiters. 

Col.  M.  Preston  Goodfellow, 
publisher  of  the  Pocatello  ( Ida. ) 
Tribune,  left  for  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  10,  to  report  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Goodfellow  has  held  a  reserve 
officer’s  commission. 

Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star,  delivered  the  initiation  ad- 


Mrs.  Corinne  Cook,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mesquite 
(Tex.)  Texas  Mesquiter,  has 
been  discharged  from  a  Dallas 
hospital  and  is  convalescing  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Butler 


his  manage- 


Herbert  W.  Cruickshank  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  flew  to  Scotland 
last  week  where  he  will  visit 
for  a  fortnight  at  his  mother’s 
home. 

William  R. 

Butler  has  been 
appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  adver¬ 
tising  depart- 
ment  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  He 
will  continue  as 
manager  of  the 
automotive  and 
industrial  d  e  - 
partments.  The 
three  depart¬ 
ments  are  being 
combined  under 
ment. 

John  B.  Beecher,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
T.  W.  Lord,  New  York  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

James  E.  Ryan  has  joined  the 
Gray  &  Rogers  ad  agen^  in 
Philadelphia  after  graduating  in 
merchandising  and  market  re¬ 
search  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  aviation  reporter  for  the 
West  Seattle  (Ore.)  Herald. 

Sam  R.  Bloom,  advertising 
director  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  was  one  of  three 
general  chairmen  in  a  United 
Jewish  Appeal  campaign  in 
Dallas  which  raised  $1,360,573. 

Authur  L.  Dittrick  has  been 
named  national  advertising 
manager,  and  Carmen  Milstein 
has  been  appointed  as  local 
advertising  manager  of  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ralph  W.  Frankis,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette; 
Paul  S.  Moffatt,  mechanical 
superintendent,  has  been  named 
business  manager  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Z.  Pendelton  has  be¬ 
come  treasurer.  The  moves,  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  Dunscomb, 
editor  and  publisher,  follow  the 
death  of  Lou  Stansfield,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

James  J.  Daly  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  succeed  P.  L.  Meyer  as 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
New  York  Sun.  He  joined  the 
paper  in  1930.  Meyers  has  be¬ 
come  retail  advertising  manager. 

Robert  McKenna,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  has  been  named 
by  the  Industrial  Publishing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
represent  Applied  Hydraulics 
magazine  in  the  Chicago  area. 

G.  P.  Foster  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Howe  Scale  Com¬ 
pany  in  Rutland,  Vermont.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Victor  H.  Baumgartner,  16 
years  with  the  New  York  News 
in  New  York,  later  assistant  in 
the  Chicago  office,  has  been 
named  director  of  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Fitzpatrick  Chamber¬ 
lin,  advertising  representatives 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

August  K.  Herbert,  former  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Chicago  ( Ill. ) 
Tribune  auditing  department, 
has  been  named  chief  of  check¬ 
ing  and  billing,  succeeding  John 
J.  Doland,  deceased.  Daniel 
Martin  takes  Herbert’s  former 
position. 

Kenneth  W.  Sickinger  has 
been  appointed  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Zenith  Radio. 
He  started  on  the  staff  of  the 
Racine  I  Wis. )  Journal  Times. 

Roger  A.  Da¬ 
ley  has  been 
named  manager 
of  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  Knox¬ 
ville  ( Tenn . ) 

News  -  Sentinel. 

He  had  worked 
in  New  York 
City  before  join¬ 
ing  the  News- 
Sentinel,  17 
months  ago. 

Harry  Hyett, 
formerly  man-  Daley 
ager  of  WMG, 

Hibbing,  Minn.,  and  in  the  ad 
department  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram,  has 
been  named  resident  manager  of 
WEAU,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JIM  McLEAN,  former  United 

Press  and  This  Week  staffer, 
has  resigned  as  magazine  editor 
of  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
press  department  to  open  a 
publicity  office  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  succeeded  at  NBC 
by  Alton  Kastner. 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart,  former¬ 
ly  on  New  York  newspaper 
staffs  and  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1941-42,  has  been  appointed 
vicechairman  of  the  Journalism 
Department  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Commerce. 

Don  Hassett,  former  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  sports  reporter,  rejoined  the 
staff  for  the  summer  while  on 
vacation  from  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School. 

Donald  F.  Bolles  has  joined 
the  reporter  staff  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record  for  the  summer.  He  is 
a  journalism  student  at  Beloit 
College. 

Reginald  P.  Mitchell  has 
been  assigned  as  Second  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Information  Officer  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Paris. 
Before  entering  the  foreign 
service  in  1931,  Mitchell  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  Southern  news¬ 
papers. 

J.  Hammond  Brown  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  has 
been  reelected  president  of  Out¬ 
door  Writers  Association  of 
America. 


David  V.  R.  Stickle  has  been 
made  assistant  director  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Films  for  WMAR-TV  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  formerly 
a  reporter  with  the  Cleveland 
( O. )  News,  and  in  1942,  he 
joined  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
as  a  re-write  man. 

Wilbur  Halbert,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  now-suspended 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
has  joined  the  Tyrone  (Pa.) 
Herald. 

Hugh  Morris,  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Advertiser  staff  reporter, 
resigned  to  return  to  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  for  additional  study. 

Tony  Walker,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  staff  reporter, 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
place  on  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register. 

Joe  Livingston  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Journal  after 
five  years  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  sports  staff. 

W.  Hugh  McWhorter,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  DeKalb 
(Ga. )  New  Era,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  re-election  as 
Georgia  state  representative 
from  DeKalb  County.  Mc¬ 
Whorter  has  served  one  term. 

Alan  Olson,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Larry  Owens  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser 
as  police  reporter,  succeeding 
Charles  Brough,  who  was 
moved  up  to  regular  reporting 
and  feature  writing. 

Bob  Loeb.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  journalism  student,  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal  as  a  staff  reporter  for 
summer.  It  will  be  his  second 
summer  on  the  Journal.  Ed 
Brown,  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  has  also  joined  the 


Journal  news  staff. 

Ralph  M.  Zeuthen,  publicity 
assistant  for  Northwest  Airlines, 
has  joined  Campbell-Mithun, 
Minneapolis  advertising  agency. 
He  began  his  career  on  the  old 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal. 

John  W.  Wildman,  78-year-old 
accounting  department  employe 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  retired  after  45  years  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

Ray  Neill  of  the  San  Angelo 
( Tex. )  Standard-Times  display 
advertising  department  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
“Robert  Hageman,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Watertown  (S.  D.) 
Public  Opinion. 

Robert  Collins  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Journal,  replacing 
Fred  Moon.  Collins  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel. 

Harry  McCarthy  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  INS  bureau  to  the  bureau 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ben  Hay  Hammet  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  INS  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  bureau. 

Thomas  Foley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Minnesota  Daily  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota),  has  joined 
the  INS  bureau  in  Atlanta. 

Rhea  Eskew,  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  graduate,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  U.P. 
bureau  in  Atlanta  to  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  bureau. 

William  Shires  and  Richard 
Roberts,  of  the  Atlanta  bureau 
of  the  U.P.,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Richmond,  Va., 
bureau. 

Ed  Bridges,  formerly  with 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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HERE  IS  THE  FIRST  AD 

in  a  new  series  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

THEME:  Stop  Fire  —  the  Fifth  Horseman.  Newspaper  mat«,  two  columns 

by  approximately  six  inches, 

AIMS:  To  make  readers  fire*consoioiis  and  keep  them  that  way5  to  point  for  use  bv  local  advertisers  in 

up  the  causes  of  fire;  to  persuade  readers  to  follow  rules  of  fire  safety.  support  of  fire  prevention,  are 

..,,.  available  free  on  request  to 

A  big  order  . . .  hut  it  s  our  part  of  the  continuing  nationwide  drive  to  .  *,  •  in  j  »  r- 

IP  ll,g  National  Board  of  Fire 

reduce  America’s  staggering  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire.  Underwriters. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Lensmon  Barely 
Escapes  Death, 
Gets  Good  Shot 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  An  Arizona 
Times  reporter,  Lou  Witzeman, 
almost  got  killed  but  he  ended 
up  with  a  picture  of  disaster 
hard  to  beat. 

Covering  a  train  derailment, 
death  missed  him’  by  inches 
and  hospitalized  the  three  train¬ 
men  to  whom  he  was  talking. 

Witzeman  had  crossed  the 
highway  to  talk  to  a  conductor, 
who  had  a  list  of  the  injured, 
and  the  trainmen.  As  they 
talked,  a  motorist — later  found 
to  be  suffering  an  epileptic  fit — 
approached.  He  had  time  to 
scream  “Look  out!’’  once — and 
then  the  three  railroad  men 
flew  helter-skelter  through  the 
air,  mauled  by  the  auto. 

’The  auto  continued  into  a 
crowd  of  passengers  and  by¬ 
standers,  injuring  four  others 
before  it  came  to  a  stop  against 
a  Pullman  car. 

The  conductor  was  scooped 
into  the  air  and  over  the  car, 
and  he  landed  at  Witzeman’s 
feet.  More  by  instinct  than 
forethought,  according  to  Witze- 
nian,  he  stepped  back,  raised 
his  camera  and  shot  two  pic¬ 
tures. 

They  showed  the  conductor 
lying  on  the  highway,  and  the 
other  two  trainmen  surrounded 
by  men  and  women.  In  the 
background  was  the  derailed 
train. 

The  film  plate  was  handed  to 
a  highway  patrolman,  who  took 
it  to  the  Arizona  Times  office, 
while  Witzeman  himself  tele¬ 
phoned  an  eye-witness  story  he 
hadn’t  expected  to  get — or  live 
through — to  his  paper. 

Super  Speed 

IHIOH-SPEED  equipment  for 
(  catehing  the  image  of  objects 
TOOving  far  faster  than  sound 
4ias  been  developed  by  the 
^General  Engineering  and  Con- 
^ultit^  Laboratory  of  the  Oeik- 
)eral  Electric  Co. 

]  A  flash  of  light,  lasting  only 
rtwo  -  millionths  of  a  second, 
fthrows  enough  bright  light  on 
^exceedingly  quick  action  to  take 
photographs  showing  virtually 
^0  motion.  A  camera  with  its 
phutter  open  is  placed  with  the 
flight  source  in  a  dark  room 
Jwhere  the  action  is  to  take 
^lace. 

f  A  naval  shell  in  flight  at 
^,842  miles-per-hour,  well  over 
&WO  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
^oved  only  65-thousandtiis  of 
l4n  inch  during  the  two-micro- 
oSecond  exposure,  when  photo- 
t^raphed  with  the  new  equip- 
!ment.  The  shell  set  off  the  flash 
i^nd  took  its  own  picture  by  cut- 
^4ng  between  a  beam  of  light 
find  an  “electric  eye.’’ 

J’acemaker  '34' 

ffHE  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic 

“34”  —  taking  3Vi  x  4Vi  cut 
‘plm,  plates  and  packs — is  now 
r-n  production,  with  deliveries 
,  ’^h^uled  to  begin  in  August. 
,  ^Tiis  size  Pacemaker  has  not 
foeen  produced  until  now,  ac- 
I  larding  to  Graflex  officials,  to 


allow  maximum  production  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  “23”  and  “45” 
units. 

The  new  Pacemaker  “34”  will 
be  available  with  135  mm.  Gra¬ 
flex  Optar  f/4.7  lens  in  Graphex 
or  Graphex  (X)  shutters,  and 
with  127  mm.  Kodak  Ektar  f/4.7 
lens  in  either  Kodak  Supermatic 
(X)  or  Graphex  (X)  shutter. 

Camera  Conversion 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  experiment 

by  Floyd  McCall,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  has  paid  off  with  unusual 
art. 

It  called  for  the  conversion  of 
a  movie  camera  into  a  rapid- 
action  35  mm.  still  camera  for 
athletic  events  and  other  pic¬ 
tures  requiring  a  series  for  best 
illustrating  a  story. 

Under  McCall’s  direction,  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Post,  headed  by  Merman  Brett- 
schneider,  rebuilt  the  shutter 
mechanism  on  a  movie  camera. 
The  exposure  speed  had  to  be 
cut  with  precision  to  about 
1 /500th  of  a  second. 

McCall  has  produced  a  series 
of  track  pictures  showing  jump¬ 
ing,  hurdling  and  running;  a 
champion  diver  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  starts  her  run  to  her 
disappearance  under  water;  and 
a  series  of  five  pictures  of  ex¬ 
plosion  of  320  tons  of  TNT  in 
a  Utah  desert. 

The  rebuilt  movie  camera  pro¬ 
vides  1 /500th  of  a  second  ex¬ 
posures  five  per  second.  Thus, 
the  TNT  blast  was  followed 
from  its  start  to  the  time  rocks 
were  flying  high  into  the  air. 

He  is  able  to  leave  the  ap¬ 
paratus  on  a  tripod  with  the 
film  rolling,  while  covering 
other  phases  of  a  story  with  a 
conventional  camera. 

Shutter  Shorts 

AN  ANNUAL  award  of  $100  to 

the  member  of  the  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  of  Boston  who  makes 
the  best  photograph  depicting 
the  service  and  tradition  of  Bos¬ 
ton  firemen  has  been  announced 
by  the  Boston  local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Fire¬ 
fighters. 

*  «  * 

The  Carolinas  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  had  one  of  its  largest 
meetings  June  6.  They  heard 
a  dinner  talk  by  W.  W.  Trimby 
of  Graflex,  Inc.,  on  new  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  the 
growing  influence  of  pictures  in 
presenting  news.  Stuart  W. 
Sechriest,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  named  chairman 
of  a  special  committee  to  ar¬ 
range  a  photographic  course  of 
instruction  and  exhibit  next 
year. 

*  *  « 

When  the  fondest  dream  of 
many  an  Upper  Midwest  resi¬ 
dent  of  Scandinavian  birth  came 
true,  Arthur  Hager,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  photographer, 
was  there  to  record  it.  Mrs. 
Christine  Groven,  a  North  Da¬ 
kota  woman,  made  a  flying  trip 
to  Norway  recently  to  visit  the 
homeland  and  family  she  hadn’t 
seen  for  34  years.  Hager  ac¬ 
companied  her  and  made  a  com¬ 
plete  pictorial  record  of  the 
trip.  His  photographs  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tribune  as  a  series 
of  six  daily  picture  stories  en- 
ttiled  “Christine  Goes  Home.” 


Within  12  hours,  A1  Leach, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  flew  1,500 
miles  in  three  A-26s  to  cover 
two  front-page  stories.  Flying 
with  the  Arizona  National 
Guard,  Leach  covered  air  ma¬ 
neuvers  near  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  and  two  forest  fires  in 
Northern  Arizona. 

Inquiring  Judge 

JUDGE  Thomas  M.  Lewis  of 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  turned  “re¬ 
porter”  recently  to  sift  the  facts 
behind  an  assault  and  battery 
charge  preferred  against  a  con¬ 
stable  by  a  Hazleton  Sunday 
Times  photographer  who  claimed 
he  was  slugged  while  shooting 
an  eviction. 

As  a  result  of  his  findings, 
Lewis  found  Albert  W.  Miller 
guilty  on  one  count  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  handed  down  against 
him.  He  suspended  sentence  on 
condition  the  constable  pay  the 
cost  of  prosecution  and  assume 
all  costs  incurred  by  the  injured 
lensman  or  borne  by  his  paper. 

Prosecutor  in  the  case  was 
Carl  Romanelli  of  Tresskow, 
photographer  for  the  Times,  a 
two-year-old  Sunday  paper. 

According  to  his  affidavit, 
Romanelli  said  that  last  January 
15  while  he  was  out  covering  an 
eviction  at  Hazleton,  Miller 
struck  him  on  the  “left  side  of 
neck  with  a  blackjack  causing 
him  to  be  bedfast  for  a  period 
of  seven  days.” 

As  Miller  came  for  him,  Ro¬ 
manelli  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
oncoming  constable  and  the 
Times  spread  it  across  page  1. 
The  picture  showed  Miller  hold¬ 
ing  a  blunt  object  in  his  right 
hand. 

Romanelli  pressed  charges 
against  Miller  but  the  March 
grand  jury  ignored  them.  New 
warrants  were  sworn  out  by 
the  photographer  and  presented 
to  the  April  jury,  which  in¬ 
dicted  Miller  on  counts  of  ag¬ 
gravated  assault  and  battery 
and  assault  and  battery. 

The  constable  came  up  before 
Judge  Lewis  for  trial  without  a 
jury  May  12.  The  judge  took 
the  case  under  advisement. 
Miller,  in  his  defense,  said  Ro¬ 
manelli  was  injured  when  hit 
by  his  own  camera  when  pushed 
from  the  wall  on  which  he  was 
perched  while  attempting  to 
snap  pictures. 

Meanwhile,  the  jurist  went  to 
the  scene  of  the  eviction  and 
studied  the  angle  from  which 
the  picture  was  taken:  inspect¬ 
ed  the  wall  on  which  Romanelli 
stood;  took  a  look  at  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  satisfied  with  his  on- 
the  scene  findings,  handed  down 
his  verdict. 

■ 

New  York  Reporters 
To  Elect  Officers 

Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  recently 
formed  by  newspapermen  who 
are  or  have  been  district  re¬ 
porters,  will  choose  officers  at 
its  meeting,  the  first  week  in 
July.  The  president  is  to  be 
selected  from  William  Keegan, 
of  the  New  York  Post  and  Home 
News;  Philip  Meagher,  New 
York  Times,  and  Joseph  Endler, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
whose  names  were  presented 
by  a  nominating  committee. 


Kodak  Birthday 
Recalls  Origin 
of  Ad  Slogan 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Kodak 
camera  is  celebrating  an  anni¬ 
versary. 

It  was  60  years  ago,  in  June, 
1888,  that  George  Eastman  in¬ 
troduced  the  No.  1  Kodak,  an 
oblong  black  box  that  took 
small,  round  pictures  2V&  inchea 
in  diameter.  It  was  sold,  ready- 
loaded  for  100  exposures,  at  $25. 

When  the  hundredth  picture 
was  taken,  you  sent  the  camera 
back  to  the  factory  in  Rochestw. 
Here,  the  film  was  taken  out, 
developed,  and — if  the  sun  wai 
shining — prints  were  made. 

Then  the  prints,  negatives, 
and  the  camera  reloaded  with 
film  were  returned  to  you — all 
for  $10,  about  a  week’s  wages 
those  days. 

The  camera  had  a  shutter 
which  you  set  by  pulling  a  string 
and  released  by  pressing  a  but¬ 
ton.  This  feature,  plus  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  entire  system  over 
pre-Kodak  processing  and  bullqr 
equipment,  led  to  the  phrase; 
“You  press  the  button;  we  do 
the  rest.” 

Eastman  himself  arrived  at 
these  words  when  he  read 
through  some  suggested  adver 
tising  copy  and  blue-pencilled 
out  everything  except  the  terse 
slogan,  which  became  world 
famous. 

Liked  Letter  “K" 

His  trade  mark,  Kodak,  did 
not  come  so  easily.  To  devise  it 
Eastman  experimented  at  great 
length  with  the  alphabet.  He 
wanted  a  word  that  would  be 
easily  spelled  and  readily  pro 
nounceable  in  English  or  a  for 
eign  tongue. 

‘  The  letter  ‘K’  had  been  a 
favorite  with  me,”  he  said  later. 
It  seemed  a  strong,  incisive  sort 
of  letter.  Therefore,  the  word  I 
wanted  had  to  start  with  K.’ 
Then  it  became  a  question  of 
trying  out  a  great  combination 
of  letters  that  made  words  start 
ing  and  ending  with  ‘K.’  The 
word  Kodak  is  the  result.” 

It  was  registered  as  a  trade 
mark  in  the  United  States  on 
Sept.  4,  1888. 

■ 

Overnight  Trucking 
Of  Newsprint  Tried 

Newark,  N.  J. — Experiments 
in  transporting  newsprint  from 
Canada  to  the  Newark  News,  a 
distance  of  480  miles,  by  trucks 
on  overnight  runs  are  under 
way. 

This  type  of  delivery,  it  was 
said,  would  give  eastern  sea 
board  newspapers  an  opportun 
ity  to  cut  down  the  average  six 
day  rail  haul.  Railroads,  inci 
dentally,  have  been  working  on 
faster  schedules. 

On  June  18,  a  Montreal  New 
York  Express  Co.  truck  brought 
30  rolls  of  66-inch  newsprint 
from  'Three  Rivers,  Canada,  to 
Newark  in  12  hours.  The  truck¬ 
ing  firm  plans  to  hold  costs  down 
by  building  up  U.  S.-to-Canada 
return  loads.  Wright  Company, 
sales  agents  for  the  Canadian 
mill,  is  co-operating  in  the  ex¬ 
periments. 
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HAVE  you  ever  had  to  “shoot”  a  group  of  very  im- 
portant  people  a  very  small  room?  Or  a  big  build* 
ing  from  across  a  narrow  street?  Or  any  other 
subject  where  you  couldn’t  back  up  to  get 
you  on  your 

on  such  assignments  that  you  need  a  Kodak 
Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens — the  superb  new  lens 
you  take  a  broader 

Not  only  does  a  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens 
provide  you  with  greater  angular  coverage;  but  it 

gives  you  ample  light  in  most  situations  for  ground*  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lenses  are  supplied  in 

glass  focusing — a  maximum  aperture  of //6.3.  two  focal  lengths  for  news  photographers;  the 

The  negatives  you  make  will  be  crisply  sharp,  80mm.  covers  x  414  inches,  and  the  100mm. 

well-detailed  clear  out  to  the  corners,  the  kind  that  covers  4x5  inches.  Both  are  Lumenized  and  fur- 

are  accepted  for  publication  without  a  moment’s  nished  only  in  Kodak  Supermatic  Shutters  with 

hesitation.  built-in  synchronization,  ready  for  your  camera. 

See  the  new  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lenses  today — at  your  dealer's. 


SYNDICATES 

APN’s  Bill  Rogers 
Jack-of'All-Arts 

By  Carle  Hodge 


AT  AP,  which  prefers  to  hold 
opinions  on  nothing  stronger 
than  the  time  of  day,  is  a  spare, 
nervous  New 
Englander 
whose  job  is 
boldface,  upper¬ 
case  opinion. 

W.  G.  Rogers 
is  AP  News- 
features’  ijack- 
of-all  arts.  A 
tall  man  of  51, 
with  a  shock  of 
greying,  unruly 
hair,  he  is  APN 
b(wk  and  music 
critic  and  fine 
art  expert,  and  Rogers 
his  reports  are  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  -  printed  culture 
chronicles. 

.  Next  month,  for  the  second 
time.  Bill  Rogers  will  turn  au¬ 
thor  himself.  Then  a  guest 
critic,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  takes 
over  AP’s  Literary  Guidepost 
for  a  day  to  dissect  Rogers’ 
When  this  you  see  remember 
me  Gertrude  Stein  in  person. 

Van  Vechten  is  Miss  Stein’s 
executor  and,  like  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  critic,  was  a  longtime 
intimate  friend  of  the  squarish, 
expatriate  authoress. 

When  this  you  see,  a  finely- 
focused  portrait  of  the  strange 
woman  who  wrote  “a  rose  is  a 
rose  is  a  rose,”  is  Rogers’  story 
of  his  30-year  friendship  with 
her. 

He  met  her  by  accident.  He 
tells  how,  a  rumpled  war-weary 
!  World  War  I  doughboy,  fresh 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  hap- 
,  pened  to  furlough  in  France  at 
the  Nimes  Hotel  where  Miss 
Stein  and  her  friend,  Alice  B. 

,  Toklas,  stayed.  They  vaca- 
,  tioned  then  together,  chugging 
,  and  churning  through  the  Midi 
is  her  battered  old  Ford. 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Rogers 

r  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
f  Massachusetts,  finished  Amherst 
i  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
J  taught  languages  in  private  and 

•  public  schools  until  he  decided 
J  teachers  were  “the  scruffiest 
;  group  in  the  world.” 

1  To  fill  in  for  a  friend’s  sick 
1  friend,  he  took  a  two-week  job 
J  as  a  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
I  reporter.  He  stayed  10  years. 

I  Meanwhile  his  friendship  with 
I  Gertrude  Stein  was  resumed  on 
c  trips  to  France  and  during  her 

•  U.S.  Iwture  tour.  She  called 
(  him  Kiddie.  His  wife,  Mildred 
J  Weston,  the  poet — whom  he  had 
i  met  at  the  Stein  apartment  in 
r  Paris — Mrs.  Kiddie. 

I  In  1929  he  published  a  first 
^  novel.  Life  Goes  On.  Rogers 
I  was  a  Union  copyreader,  putting 
-.  out  the  Morning  Final,  and  writ- 
'  *■  ing  a  weekly  art  cloumn,  when 
r  a  fate  almost  as  unlikely  as  his 
■  ^  meeting  with  Miss  Stein  sent 
1  him  to  AP. 

f-  Waiting  in  New  York  for  a 
I  <  train  he  walked,  “as  all  provin- 

;»  40 


cials  do,”  through  Rockefeller 
Center’s  cement  canyons.  There 
he  saw  the  AP  Building. 

Slave  to  a  six-day  week  in 
Springfield,  he  figured  AP  might 
offer  a  five-day-week  haven.  So 
he  walked  inside,  asked  to  see 
“the  man  who  hires,”  and  was 
hired. 

He  put  out  APN’s  background 
maps  and  World  This  Week  re¬ 
view  pages.  Then  when  John 
Selby  quit  as  arts  editor  in  De¬ 
cember,  1944,  to  become  editor 
at  Rinehart,  the  book  publish¬ 
ers,  Rogers  replaced  him. 

Week's  Work 

Each  week  since  then  he  has 
reviewed  six  or  seven  books, 
heard  three  or  four  concerts, 
covered  art  galleries  and  inter¬ 
viewed  hundreds. 

Mostly  he  writes  in  his  book 
and  record-crammed  Manhattan 
apartment,  or  the  Pennsylvania 
mountain  farm  where  his  father- 
in-law  grows  Christmas  trees 
and  collies.  His  quick,  clean 
style  is  not  long-haired. 

Rogers  has  found  that  most 
editors  avoid  art  stories.  “If 
a  janitor  paints  a  bad  picture,” 
he’ll  say,  “they’ll  want  a  story. 
But  if  some  guy  paints  a  good 
picture  it’s  no  stoiy  for  them.” 

AP,  always  aiming  at  objec¬ 
tivity,  runs  no  log  on  his  criti¬ 
cism.  AP  has  no  opinion  or 
books,  etc.;  Rogers  does,  is  the 
idea. 

Faces  were  red  when  Rogers 
called  one  novel  “a  book  for  all 
the  ages,  from  13  on,”  and  the 
book’s  publisher,  in  an  ad,  quot¬ 
ed  him  simply: 

“A  book  for  all  the  ages!” 

The  Philadelphia  Stories 
NORMAN  THOMAS,  the  Social¬ 
ist  presidential  candidate  who 
never  yells  uncle,  has  been 
signed  by  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  to  cover  the  Democratic 
and  ’l^ird  Party  national  con¬ 
ventions.  The  Post,  in  turn, 
will  syndicate  his  articles  to  13 
other  already-signed  papers. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  syndicates  and  their  ar¬ 
tists,  welcomed  the  GOP  to 
town  this  week  by  running  spe¬ 
cial  comic  strips  marking  the 
convention.  Li'l  Abner,  for  in¬ 
stance,  said:  Welcome  Delly- 
gates  .  .  .  thar’s  nevah  bin  no 
more  inpawtint  gatherin’  than 
the  con-ven-shuns  that  bring 
you’  varmints  t’  Philly-del- 
phia.  .  . 


Wicli  ly  known  Kynilicate  man  is 
interesiwl  in  associating  with  syn¬ 
dicate  looking  for  all-'round  execu¬ 
tive.  Althouirh  experience  has  been 
larirely  on  sales  end.  he  has  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  evaluatinir 
features  and  pn^parin?  them  for 
the  market. 

Past  salary  has  been  in  higher 
brackets,  but  mixht  eon.sider  salary 
plus  percentage  arrangement  if 
proposition  holds  sufficient  interest. 

Box  1171.  Editor  it  Publisher 


New  Features 

JAY  IRVING’S  Willie  Doodle, 

the  Sunday-p^ge  comic  cop, 
is  being  distributed  now  by 
McClure  Syndicate.  Later 
they’ll  offer  Willie  in  a  daily 
strip. 

Another  McClure  addition  is 
Horse  Sense,  a  150-word  daily 
homespun  colunm  by  horse- 
opera-star  Gene  Autry. 

Your  Child  Today,  a  child 
guidance  column  by  David  Tay¬ 
lor  Miarke,  AP  Newsfeatures 
education  editor,  starts  next 
week.  Running  500  words  week¬ 
ly,  it  will  include  interviews 
and  reports  on  developments 
affecting  children  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  It  will  be  for  afternoon. 

People 

TOM  GILL  and  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
have  split,  and  his  Ricky 
Stevens  (formerly  Flower  Potts) 
strip  will  end  July  3.  Gill,  an¬ 
nouncing  withdrawal  of  his 
strip,  said  he  expects  to  go  into 
television. 

Pinch-Chitting  for  Louella  Par¬ 
sons  during  her  European  vaca¬ 
tion  is  Dorothy  Manners,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  amusements 
columnist.  Miss  Mlanners  is 
writing  the  Parsons  INS  and 
King  Features  column. 

Josephine  Lowman’s  Why 
Grow  Old  column,  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  ladies’  figures, 
has  run  up  some  interesting  fig¬ 
ures  of  its  own:  last  year  it 
drew  304,000  letters,  according 
to  a  new  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  tally. 

Out  in  the  fall  will  be  Wine, 
Women  &  Words,  a  new  book 
by  Billy  Rose,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist.  One  chapter  is  called 
Some  of  My  Best  Friends  Are 
News. 

m 

Free  Sub  for  a  Name 

The  Tallahassee  (Ala.)  Trib¬ 
une  has  added  an  editorial  page 
feature  giving  views  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  current  questions.  A 
year’s  subscriotion  is  offered  for 
a  suitable  name  for  the  column. 


U.P.  Appoints 
New  Executives 
For  Europe 

London — A.  L.  Bradford 
United  Press  vicepresident  for 
Europe,  has  announced  four  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointments.  They  are- 

George  H.  Pipal,  former  man¬ 
ager  at  Prague,  becomes  U.p. 
manager  for  Germany.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clinton  B.  Conger,  who  is 
returning  to  the  United  States. 
Pipal  will  continue  in  charge  of 
eastern  Europe  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Frankfurt. 

Richard  S.  Clark,  former  assis¬ 
tant  manager  at  Prague,  be¬ 
comes  manager  there. 

Walter  G.  Rundle,  former 
manager  at  Shanghai  who  has 
just  finished  a  year  as  a  Nieman 
fellow  at  Harvard,  becomes  Ber¬ 
lin  manager.  He  replaces  M.  i 
Handler,  who  resigned  recently 
to  become  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans. 

Norman  J.  Montellier,  former 
assistant  manager  in  Rome,  be¬ 
comes  manager  of  that  bureau, 
replacing  J.  Edward  Murray, 
who  returned  to  the  Unitrt 
States  last  week. 

Bradford  also  made  public 
the  asignment  of  Edgar  Clark 
as  correspondent  in  Greece, 
replacing  Dougald  Werner,  who 
is  returning  to  London. 

WNU  Story  Told 

“Just  What  Is  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union?”  is  answered 
in  a  booklet  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  distributing  as  promo¬ 
tional  material.  It  tells  how 
the  $20,000,000-a-year  service, 
headed  by  John  H.  Perry,  grew 
from  the  idea  of  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
decided  to  use  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  two  papers,  and  there¬ 
from  grew  “ready-prints”  now 
used  in  6,000  papers.  WNU  al¬ 
so  has  a  syndicate  service,  sells 
paper,  printing,  and  machinery. 


Winkle,  who's  worn  a  difl’erent  dress  every  day 
for  twenty-eight  years! . . .  Gets  around  a  lot,  too  . . . 
appears  in  most  of  the  best  papers! . . .  but  a  few 
territories  are  open  if  you're  avid  for  more  readers — or 
more  avid  readers!  Just  ask  for  proofs  and  prices 
on  Vi  innie  W  inkle  by  Martin  Brainier . . . 
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from  a  storm? 


Where  does 


Yes  indeed!  Every  job  had  its  beginning 
in  somebody’s  brain  storm — in  a  sudden, 
breath-taking  idea  for  a  new  product,  a 
finer  service,  a  better  method.  But  the 
idea  alone  is  not  enough — ^jobs  come  from 
the  actual  making  and  distributing  of 
goods  or  services. 


come  from? 


from  a  wire? 


Certainly!  It  takes  a  live  wire  to  find 
markets,  design  the  product,  specify 
materials,  organize  production,  sell  the 
finished  goods  at  a  profit.  Without  good 
management  to  direct  all  these  operations 
capably,  there  would  be  no  jobs  worthy 
of  the  name. 


Absolutely!  No  company  can  operate 
without  a  backlog  of  working  dollars, 
with  which  to  build  factories,  buy  materi¬ 
als  and  equipment,  pay  wages.  Every  job 
in  modern  industry  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  at  least  $1,500  ...  in  some 
industries,  as  much  as  $40,000! 


Where  do  these  working  dollars  come  from?  In  a  free  country, 
they  come  from  the  people  themselves.  From  millions  of  investore 
whose  dollars  make  it  possible  for  business  to  grow — to  provide 
more  and  better  jobs,  to  produce  more  and  better  goods.  That’s 
why  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  believes  it  imperative  that 
people  have  an  incentive  to  save  and  invest.  That’s  why  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policies — particularly  its  tax  policies — must  be  so  shaped 
that  investors  are  able,  and  willing,  to  put  their  dollars  to  work. 


CIRCULATION 


R&T  Takes  Iowa  Poll 
On  Carrier  Attitude 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AN  IOWA  poll  to  obtain  factual 

information  on  the  attitude  of 
carrier  boys  and  their  parents 
toward  route  work  was  recently 
conducted  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  The  in¬ 
terviews  were  held  with  former 
carriers  and  their  parents  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  frank  expression. 

“In  approaching  this  survey, 
we  were  interested  in  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  attitude  of  the  boys 
and  their  parents  toward  our 
men  and  the  general  attitude 
toward  our  company,”  explained 
C.  K.  Jefferson. 

Highlights  Given 

Highlights  of  the  survey, 
which  covered  208  former  R&T 
carriers,  whose  names  were 
pulled  at  random,  were  reported 
as  follows: 

Six  out  of  10  parents  rate 
route  work  as  the  kind  which 
had  done  their  sons  more  good 
than  any  other  type  of  work. 
Reasons  why  they  felt  this  to  be 
the  case  are  in  the  main  definite 
and  encouraging. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  par¬ 
ents  felt  that  carrier  work  had 
made  no  difference  in  school 
work.  Those  who  felt  that  car¬ 
rier  work  had  helped  their  sons 
in  school  work  were  a  little 
more  numerous  than  those  who 
felt  that  it  had  hurt. 

Of  the  parents,  97%  felt 
that  the  boys  had  gotten 
good  business  training  out  of 
their  newspaper  routes.  Ninety 
%  felt  that  it  had  made  the  boys 
more  inclined  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  Not  quite  90%  felt  that 
it  had  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
meet  strangers. 

Only  86%  of  the  parents  felt 
that  their  sons  had  received 
enough  training  before  starting 
on  the  route.  A  majority  of 
55%  of  the  parents  reported  that 
the  boys  had  decided  for  them¬ 
selves  to  quit  as  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  A  strong  minority  of  43% 
had  wanted  their  sons  to  give  up 
the  route,  thus  had  exerted  an 
unfavorable  influence.  Parents 
who  wanted  sons  to  quit  route, 
gave  school  work,  health,  and 
early  hours  as  principal  reasons. 

Boys'  Preferences  Noted 

Of  the  boys  interviewed,  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  out  of  four  said 
they  would  like  to  get  their 
routes  back  again.  Among  the 
boys,  better  than  one  out  of 
three  named  carrier  experience 
as  the  kind  of  work  they  liked 
best.  Among  kinds  of  work, 
they  rated  routes  as  paying  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  among 
kinds  of  work  named  as  paying 
the  worst,  route  work  came  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  This  would 
indicate  lack  of  capacity  to  han¬ 
dle  route  finances  or  improper 
training  and  supervision.  Nearly 
nine  out  of  10  reported  satisfac¬ 
tory  experience  handling  money 
while  working  as  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  Referring  to  other  kinds 


of  work,  it  is  significant  that  bt  - 
ter  than  40%  reported  they  are 
not  now  working  at  any  of  the 
kinds  of  work  they  had  had. 

Conclusions  Cited 

General  conclusions  reached, 
according  to  Jefferson,  are  that 
in  public  approval  of  route 
work,  training  and  leadership 
furnished,  R&T's  circulation  staff 
earned  a  high  rating  among  par¬ 
ents,  but  not  so  high  among 
boys. 

“Lower  rating  by  boys  is 
probably  due  to  route  work  hav¬ 
ing  more  problems  than  other 
kinds  of  work,”  said  Jefferson. 
“It  is  being  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  with  earnings  dependent 
upon  collections  and  his  own  en¬ 
terprise.  We  find  among  adults 
that  43%  work  at  jobs  for  wages, 
and  only  23%,  other  than  farm¬ 
ers,  are  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves, 

“It  may  be  that  we  can  be 
more  selective  in  recruiting  and 
get  fewer  boys  on  routes  who 
are  not  the  enterpreneur  type. 
Training  should  be  improved, 
insofar  as  possible.  The  survey 
will  help  us  to  slant  promotion 
with  greater  effectiveness.  More 
promotion  should  be  aimed  at 
keeping  boys  and  parents  sold 
while  they  are  on  their  routes.” 

Continue  Program 

Meanwhile,  the  R&T  keeps  its 
carrier  relations  program  at 
high  summer  pitch.  Twelve  R&T 
carriers  were  recently  awarded 
$200  college  scholarships  by  the 
newspapers.  In  making  the  pre¬ 
sentations,  Luther  Hill,  general 
manager,  stressed  that  each 
scholarship  winner,  if  he  finishes 
college  with  a  creditable  record, 
will  be  offered  employment  and 
a  permanent  career  in  the  R&T 
organization. 

The  150  winners  in  Camp 
O'Champs  contest  spent  last 
week  at  the  Des  Moines  YMCA 
camp.  A  group  of  wellknown 
sports  authorities,  including  Dr. 
Eddie  Anderson,  football  coach 
at  Iowa,  talked  to  the  campers, 
who  won  the  award  for  service, 
promote  collections  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  along  with  increased  sales. 

Another  group  of  R&T  car¬ 
riers,  numbering  130,  recently 
enjoyed  a  four-day  vacation  trip 
to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The 
boys  paid  the  major  part  of  the 
trip  from  route  savings. 

ICMA  Convention  Notes 

JACK  CALVIN,  Houston  (Tex.) 

Post,  was  as  busy  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  the  new  textbook,  ' 
“Newspaper  Circulation,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  at  the 
ICMA  convention  in  St.  Paul 
last  week  as  he  has  been  in  get¬ 
ting  new  ICMA  members.  .  .  . 
William  P.  I3yer,  Honolulu  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Advertiser,  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  coming  the  farthest  to 
attend. 


Lined  up  ior  credentials  at  St.  Paul,  left  to  right:  J.  Paul  Kienile. 
Springfield  journal  and  Register;  William  Lester,  Peoria  Newspapeti; 
J.  R.  Irvin,  Huron  Huronite;  Ray  Kest,  Toledo  Blade,  and  Rn 
Gilliland,  ICMA  office. 


Patty  Casaday.  daughter  of 
Jabe  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Examiner,  retiring  ICMA 
president,  observed  her  14th 
birthday  at  a  reception  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  .  .  .  Members 
of  the  local  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  Twin 
Cities'  newspapers,  are  entitled 
to  a  bow.  They  are  Hal  Shu- 
gard,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  chairman;  W.  D.  Par¬ 
sons  and  M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Louis 
Mohs,  Minneapolis. 

ICMA  directors  voted  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  ICMA  Yearbook  with 
the  Convention  Book  of  Proceed¬ 
ings  this  year,  believing  the 
latter  will  be  of  more  practical 
value  to  the  membership,  which 
now  includes  many  small  daily 
circulators. 

Perhaps  the  two  busiest  peo¬ 
ple  at  convention,  aside  from  the 
ICMA  officer  group,  were  J.  C. 
Fishel  and  Seymour  Jacob  who 
took  180  pictures  of  ICMA  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  Fed-Flash  camera 
now  being  offered  by  Federal 
Manufacturing  &  Engineering 
Corp.,  Brooklyn,  as  a  carrier 
premium. 

Mobile  Phone  Helps 

ST.  LOUIS  (Mo.)  Star-Times 

street  sales  supervisors  keep 
in  touch  with  the  office  by  radio¬ 
phone. 

A  mobile  unit,  one  of  the  first 
in  regular  daily  circulation  use 
in  the  country,  according  to 
E.  W.  Swick,  Star  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  enables  the  super¬ 
visor  to  contact  his  men  while 
traveling  in  the  field.  This  is 
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70,000  by  Air 

Toronto— Because  of  Hood 
conditions  in  British  Columbia 
wiping  out  rail  service  from 
eastern  Canada,  the  Toronto 
Star  Weekly  flew  its  70,000  pa¬ 
pers,  weighing  19  tons,  from 
Calgary  to  Vancouver  early  in 
June.  It  took  seven  flights  of  a 
Trans-Canada  Airlines  DC-f 
aircraft  to  do  the  job. 

the  third  radiophone  car  in  use 
by  the  Star  Times,  the  others 
being  operated  by  the  news  de¬ 
partment  and  by  KXOK,  news¬ 
paper-owned  radio  station. 

Service  De  Luxe 

THANKS  to  the  circulation  and 
promotion  staffs  of  the  Flint 
I  Mich.)  Journal,  members  of  the 
Flint  Junior  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  taking  a  cruise  of  the 
Great  Lakes  were  able  to  read 
the  Sunday  edition  of  their  home 
town  newspaper  June  13.  Fifty 
copies  of  the  Journal  were 
dropped  on  Mackinac  Island, 
more  than  200  air  miles  from 
Flint,  by  a  flight  of  six  planes  of 
student  pilots  taking  their  cross¬ 
country  flight  to  Sault  Sainte 
Marie.  Among  the  fliers  was 
Richard  Barrett,  Journal  district 
circulation  manager.  The  bun 
die  of  papers  was  picked  up  at 
Mackinac  by  Leon  Abbey,  for 
mer  Flint  resident,  who  deliv 
ered  it  by  boat  to  the  ship  car 
rying  the  JCC  members. 
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2.  But  you  can’t  divide  today’s  annual 
consumption  into  total  reserves  and  come 
up  with  a  figure  that  means  anything.  To 
begin  with,  oil  fields  don’t  act  that  way. 
Even  if  we  discovered  no  new  rexerees, 
our  present  fields  would  still  be  producing 
some  oil  100  years  from  now.  Production 
would  taper  off  each  year  until  it  got  far 
below  our  present  requirements. 


3*  But  you  simply  can’t  draw  crude  oil 
out  of  the  ground  at  a  fixed  rate  as  you’d 
empty  a  water  tank.  In  the  second  place, 
we  are  continually  discovering  new  crude 
reserves.  With  the  exception  of  ’45  and 
’46  we’ve  discovered  more  new  oil  event 
year  than  we’ve  used  up.  So  our  known 
reserves  have  kept  increasing.  But  ad¬ 
mittedly  this  can’t  go  on  forever.  Some¬ 
time  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will 
catch  up  with  us.  What  then? 


1*  The  proved,  underground  crude  oil  re¬ 
serves  in  theUnited  States— economically 
recoverable  at  today’s  costs  and  prices — 
total  approximately  26  billion  barrels.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  using  up  those 
reserves  at  the  rate  of  almost  2  billion 
barrels  per  year.  Two  goes  into  26  thirteen 
times.  So,  at  first  glance,  you ’d  be  inclined 
to  predict  that  America  will  be  out  of  oil 
in  13  years. 


5*  Until  recently,  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
developing  a  process  for  extracting  this 
shale  oil  on  a  commercial  basis.  But  for 
the  last  23  years  Union  Oil  scientists  have 
been  working  on  the  problem.  They  have 
not  achieved  complete  success  yet.  Shale 
oil  will  cost  more  than  the  present  price 
of  natural  petroleum.  But  if  the  need 
arises  it  will  be  available  in  quantities 
that  will  make  our  present  reserves  look 
small  indeed. 


6*  Furthermore,  our  shale  oil  project  is 
only  one  of  such  projects.  Similar  ones  are 
going  on  all  over  the  country  in  the  lab¬ 
oratories  and  oil  fields  of  the  13,876  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  that  produce  and  refine 
oil  for  the  American  people.  The  search 
for  new  oil  sources  is  a  ceaseless  one  be¬ 
cause  we’re  all  in  competition.  We  all 
have  the  incentive  to  find  those  sources 
^rsf. That’s  why  you  can  flatly  guarantee 
that  as  long  as  this  country  retains  a  free 
competitive  economy  adequate  oil  sup¬ 
plies  will  continue  to  be ybawd... probably 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 


4*  There  are  several  alternatives.  Every 
company  has  its  favorite  project.  But  one 
that  interests  us  particularly  at  Union  Oil 
Company  is  oil  shale.  In  the  Green  River 
Basin  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  there 
are  deposits  of  oil  shale  that  contain  an 
estimated  200  billion  barrels*  of  recover¬ 
able  shale  oil,  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
needs  of  the  country —at  our  present  rate 
of  consumption  — for  100  years!  Some  of 
these  deposits  belong  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company. 

*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Estimate. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  wh  y  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  H,  Califom'^’ 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Phonevision  Potential 
Told  for  Publishers 

By  E.  F.  McDonald.  Jr. 

President,  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  when 
radio  was  a  lusty  infant  of 
undetermined  future,  one  of 
America’s  leading  publishers 
asked  me  why  he,  a  newspaper 
man,  should  go  into  radio. 

I  told  him  radio  was  going 
to  grow  into  a  great  competitor 
for  the  advertiser's  dollar,  and 
if  he  were  in  radio  he  would 
own  and  use  to  his  advantage 
one  of  his  strong  competitors. 

He  became  a  broadcaster,  one 
of  the  few  newspaper  men  who 
did  so  in  the  early  days,  and 
has  enjoyed  stupendous  success 
in  both  publishing  and  broad¬ 
casting. 

Since  then  many  publishers 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  own¬ 
ing  a  stake  in  their  radio  com¬ 
petitor.  Of  approximately  3,000 
radio  stations  authorized  or 
operating  in  the  United  States, 
some  450  are  owned  outright  or 
controlled  by  newspapers,  and 
nearly  1,200  have  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  represented  in  their  own¬ 
ership. 

‘Deadly  Competitor' 

And  now  comes  television, 
which  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  advertising  medium 
ever  known,  and  a  deadly  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.  Already,  radio  broadcast 
ers  are  beginning  to  square 
away  for  what  Edgar  Kobak, 
president  of  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  says  may  become  a 
;  “battle  of  survival”  with  tele¬ 
vision.  In  a  speech  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York,  Ko¬ 
bak  said  he  did  not  believe  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  can  be 
!  stretched  far  enough  to  support 
.  four  AM  and  four  television  net- 
j  works.  This,  he  said,  “will  bring 
about  an  all-out  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival.”  I  believe  that  this  life- 
.  or-death  struggle  will  broaden  to 
include  every  advertising  me- 
!  dium  known. 

)  Television  has  made  a  number 
,  of  false  starts  since  1925,  but 
j  there  never  has  been  anything 
.  wrong  with  television  that 
i  money  would  not  cure.  It  has 
.  been  technically  acceptable  for 

1  some  years,  but  has  always  until 

2  now  been  economically  unsound, 
j  No  entity  or  group  of  entities 
I  have  sufficient  money  (except 
i  the  government)  to  put  on  for 
{  a  sufficient  length  of  time  pro- 
J  grams  of  the  type  and  nature 
I  that  will  cause  television  sets 
\  to  sell  in  the  millions  neces- 
(  sary.  The  advertisers  will  not 
j  pay  big  sums  for  the  programs 
F  until  the  circulation  is  obtained. 
^  The  type  of  television  programs 
I  being  offered  today  is  good 
1  enough  to  satisfy  the  gadget 

'  buyer,  but  this  market  is  soon 
,  filled  up. 

'  *  In  the  entertainment  field. 
1  people  get  what  they  want,  and 
►  they  want  first-run  movies  in 
I '  their  homes  on  television.  The 
,  additional  television  service  of 
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first-run  movies  in  the  home  will 
cause  television  receivers  to  sell 
in  the  millions  and  then  it  will 
become  the  most  powerful  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  the  world  has 
ever  known.  But,  the  movies 
necessary  to  build  this  audience 
cannot  be  had  for  free,  nor 
have  the  advertisers  enough 
money  to  pay  for  them.  Now 
comes  Phonevision,  by  which  the 
public  is  permitted  to  pay  for 
the  movies  they  see  in  their 
home.  This  is  a  supplementary 
service  and  will  not  at  all  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  programs 
that  are  put  on  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  it  will  build  the  au¬ 
dience  and  be  profitable  for  the 
telecasters. 

Like  a  Freight  Train 

I  have  often  said  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  baby  that  grew  too 
big  to  carry  before  it  learned 
to  walk,  but  I  believe  that  here 
is  a  better  simile: 

Television  is  like  a  freight 
train  that  has  a  much  heavier 
load  of  program  expense  to  be 
pulled  than  has  radio,  and  it 
needs  two  locomotives  to  pull 
it.  Radio's  trainload  of  program 
expense  is  relatively  light,  and 
has  been  pulled  successfully  by 
one  locomotive,  namely,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  has  paid  for  every¬ 
thing  in  radio  broadcasting. 
Television's  long  freight  train 
carries  a  terrifically  heavy  load 
of  expense  for  visual  programs. 
This  load  cannot  economically 
be  pulled  by  the  single  locomo¬ 
tive  supplied  by  the  advertiser. 
If  television  is  to  reach  its  eco¬ 
nomic  destination,  it  needs  and 
must  have  a  team  of  two  loco¬ 
motives  to  pull  it:  both  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  movies. 

Movies  in  the  Home 

The  coming  of  Phonevision 
with  its  movies  in  the  home 
will  make  the  moving  picture 
interests  a  major  factor  in  the 
future  of  television,  just  as  the 
press  services  are  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  with  the  publisher  of  dailies. 
However,  if  any  of  the  movie 
interests  by  any  chance  do  not 
want  to  supply,  in  return  for 
adequate  remuneration,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  locomotive  that  is  need¬ 
ed — that  locomotive  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  someone  else,  who  will 
control  the  entertainment  world 
of  the  future. 

Present-day  television  broad¬ 
casters  now  experiencing  ter¬ 
rific  losses  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  obvious  fact  more 
and  more. 

Here  is  how  Phonevision 
works: 

In  the  near  future  you  will 
be  able  to  call  your  telephone 
operator,  tell  her  you  want  to 
see  “One  Touch  of  Venus”  or 
some  other  new  picture,  and 
then  see  that  picture  in  your 
home  on  your  own  television 
set.  Your  monthly  telephone  bill 


will  carry  a  charge  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  have  seen  that  month 
by  Phonevision. 

Phonevision  is  regular  tele¬ 
vision  with  the  added  feature 
that  it  can  be  seen  clearly  on 
your  Phonevision-television  com¬ 
bination  set  only  when  certain 
electrical  signals  are  fed  into 
your  set  over  your  telephone 
wire.  Without  these  signals 
coming  over  the  wire,  the  pic¬ 
ture  your  set  brings  in  is  a 
jumpy  blur,  guaranteed  to  pro¬ 
duce  grade-A  headaches. 

The  combination  set  receives 
both  the  “free”  advertiser-spon¬ 
sored  television  programs,  and 
pay-as-you-see  features  by 
Phonevision.  It  is  like  a  radio- 
phonograph  combination  that 
receives  radio  programs  free, 
and  plays  phonograph  records 
for  which  you  pay. 

Present  television  transmit¬ 
ters  are  easily  modified  to  ren¬ 
der  dual  service,  with  only  a 
throw  of  a  switch  required  to 
change  from  conventional  tele¬ 
vision  to  Phonevision.  The  same 
transmitter  will  be  used  for  both 
types  of  programs;  the  “free” 
television  broadcasts  will  be 
paid  for  by  advertisers,  while 
the  Phonevision  broadcasts  of 
new  movies  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  people  who  see  them. 

Less  Than  Theater  Tickets 

The  fee  paid  by  the  set  owner 
for  a  new  movie  will  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  telephone 
company,  the  television  trans¬ 
mitter,  and  the  movie  producer. 
It  will  probably  average  about 
one  dollar  per  showing  in  the 
home  which  is  considerably  less 
than  it  would  cost  an  average 
family  to  see  the  same  picture 
in  a  theater. 

Several  major  motion  picture 
producers  are  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  Phonevision  because  it 
will  enable  them  to  reach  over 
75  million  of  Americans  who  can 
afford  to  but  who  seldom  or 
never  attend  movies.  One  pro¬ 
ducer  ranked  it  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  industry  than  were 
the  talkies  and  technicolor.  Two 
major  producers  are  so  eager  to 
get  started  that  they  want  to 
move  faster  than  we  care  to. 

In  recent  months  we  have 
shown  Phonevision  to  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors.  Included  were 
top  executives  from  major  movie 
producers;  radio  and  television 
broadcasters;  telephone  compa¬ 
nies;  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission;  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers;  other  radio  manufac¬ 
turers,  etc. 

All  who  have  seen  Phone¬ 
vision  have  been  enthusiastic, 
with  one  exception.  He  is  an 
executive  with  one  of  the  radio 
networks.  One  objection  he  had 
was  that  the  government  would 
never  permit  the  air  to  be  used 
as  a  collection  agency.  I  told 
him  this  statement  Wcis  worthy 
of  his  office  boy,  not  of  him.  I 
pointed  out  that  he  and  other 
broadcasters  have  been  using 
the  air  as  a  collection  agency  for 
years,  that  they  collected  from 
advertisers  not  only  all  expenses 
of  radio  broadcasting  but  also  a 
handsome  profit.  I  then  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  much  fairer 
to  collect  directly  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  seen,  rather  than  in¬ 
directly  through  advertisers,  be¬ 
cause  the  buyer  of  any  radio 
advertised  product  pays  for  ra¬ 
dio  programs  whether  or  not  he 
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Bank  President 
Hired  Through  Ad 

Texas  City,  Tex. — A  classified 
ad  in  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
headed  “Bank  President  Want¬ 
ed,”  got  results. 

The  First  State  Bank  of  Texas 
City,  a  $2,250,000  institution,  did 
the  advertising,  and  one  of  50 
banker  applicants  replying  got 
the  job. 

Dee  Walker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  bank,  said,  “He 
girl  who  took  my  ad  laughed. 
She  thought  the  idea  of  my  ad-  ‘  ^ 
vertising  for  a  bank  president 
was  funny. 

“But  the  50  replies  I  received 
prove  she  was  wrong.  I  wanted 
quick  action  and  I  got  it.” 

Henry  Franks,  Jr.,  for  20 
years  with  a  Houston  bank, 
landed  the  job. 


hears  them.  He  also  told  me 
that  people  would  not  pay  for 
programs  that  could  be  seen 
free,  but  said  he  would  like  to 
have  a  Phonevision  set  if  he 
can  see  movies  at  home. 

Phonevision,  by  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  new  movies  in  the 
home  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
theater  attendance,  will  cause 
television  sets  to*  sell  by  the 
million.  It  will  also  make  tele¬ 
vision  possible  in  smaller  cities 
than  could  possibly  support  a 
station  without  the  addition  of 
revenue  from  box  office  features. 
This  adds  up  to  make  television 
potentially  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  medium  ever  known.  k 
More  Channels  Needed 

There  are  only  12  channels 
now  allotted  to  television  whe^^ 
as  radio  enjoys  more  than  200 
channels.  'The  FCC  recognizes 
that  a  great  national  service  can¬ 
not  be  built  on  the  12  channels 
now  assigned  to  television,  and 
has  called  for  Sept.  20  a  hear¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  opening  up 
many  additional  channels  for 
television  in  the  higher  fre¬ 
quencies.  When  these  channels 
are  opened,  they  will  make 
available  many  additional  op¬ 
portunities  for  publishers  to  get 
into  the  field  of  television,  but 
this  move  will  also  obsolete  all 
television  sets  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  the  present  sets  do  not 
receive  the  new  channels. 

Publishers  have  been  moving 
into  television  much  faster  than 
they  did  into  radio  in  the  early  , 
days  of  that  art.  Newspaper  in¬ 
terests  own,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  360  odd 
television  stations  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  for,  authorized,  or  in 
operation  today. 

Now  that  Phonevision  has 
transformed  television  into  such 
a  potent  competitor  for  adver¬ 
tising,  I  believe  that  many  more 
publishers  might  find  it  advu- 
able  to  consider  participating  in 
its  ownership  and  growth.  But, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  take 
a  substantial  loss  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  that  television  and  Phone¬ 
vision  are  building.  k 
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Full  School  Planned 

Austin,  Tex. — The  University 
of  Texas  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  will  be  expanded  into  a  full- 
fledged  School  of  Journalism, 
under  a  10-point  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  regents. 

PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  19« 


How  wide  is  ^'Broadway''? 


To  all  the  world  “Broadway” 
means  the  theatre.  So  when  NBC, 
in  October,  1947,  introduced  regu¬ 
lar  telecasts  of  Theatre  Guild  pro¬ 
ductions,  an  expansion  of  “  Broad¬ 
way”  began— and  some  day  it  will 
be  nation-wide. 

Today,  if  you  live  in  a  television 
area  almost  anywhere  from  Boston 
to  Richmond,  the  new  “Broadway” 
of  television  runs  past  your  door. 
Now  you  can  see  great  plays,  pro¬ 


fessionally  performed  by  noted 
actors.  That’s  news,  exciting  news, 
to  lovers  of  the  theatre. 

Celebrated  artists  run  through 
lines  and  action  before  keen-eyed 
RCA  Image  Orthicon  television 
cameras.  At  your  end  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  on  an  RCA  Victor  home  tele¬ 
vision  receiver,  action  is  sharp, 
clear,  detailed  .  .  .  and  voices 
flawless. 

That  television  can  make  so  im¬ 


portant  a  contribution  to  American 
entertainment  is  in  good  part  the 
result  of  pioneering  and  research  at 
RCA  Laboratories.  Such  research 
enters  every  instrument  bearing  the 
name  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 


When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be 
sure  to  see  the  radio,  television  and 
electronic  wonders  at  RCA  Exhibition 
Hall,  36  West  49th  Street.  Free  admis¬ 
sion.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Building,  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20. 


RA  DIO  CORPORA  TIOM  of  A  ME  RICA 


Great  drama  comes  to  television  in  NBC  telecasts  of  Theatre  Guild  presentations. 
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Ad  Bureau’s  Report 
Challenges  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  at  the 

midpoint  between  New  Year’s 
Days,  with  capital  letters, 
there  is  a  new  year  feeling  in 
the  air  for  promotion  people. 

It  may  be  the  recent  release 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising's 
annual  report  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  flood  of  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  publicity  which  greeted  it. 

It  may  be  the  formal  taking 
over  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  by  Ed 
Bayol  as  this  year's  president, 
and  the  fine  program  of  activity 
which  he  has  put  into  motion. 

It  may  be  the  beginning  of  an 
active  campaign  by  Lee  Smith 
as  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Western  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  to  re¬ 
cruit  strength  for  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  the  continuing 
gains  newspapers  everywhere 
are  showing  in  advertising  and 
in  circulation.  It  may  be  the 
start  of  television  in  a  big  way. 
It  may  be  any  one  of  a  hundred 
things. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  feeling 
of  optimism  and  a  feeling  of 
challenge — and  that’s  all  to  the 
good.  There  may  be  much  to  be 
said  for  a  new  year  that  begins 
in  the  middle  of  the  old  year. 

To  take  up  these  points  one 
at  a  time — the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  annual  report  this  year 
is  a  document  that  should  defin¬ 
itely  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
individual  concerned  with  the 
economic  wellbeing  of  our 
newspapers.  It  should  be  read 
carefully,  and  just  as  carefully 
discussed.  For  the  first  time 
within  our  memory,  here  is  a 
Bureau  annual  report  that  does 
a  real  job,  and  makes  real  sense. 

The  best  thing  about  the  re¬ 
port,  to  us,  is  not  the  inspiration 
or  the  encouragement  it  con¬ 
tains,  but  the  challenge  to  pro¬ 
motion  people.  If  logic  and  luck 
play  with  the  newspapers,  this 
may  well  be  a  record  year  for 
them  in  advertising  linage.  And 
once  you  set  a  record,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  there  to  break  it,  or  at 
least  equal  it.  That  means  hard 
work,  and  harder  work  for  pro¬ 
motion  people  than  for  anyone 
else  in  the  newspaper  structure. 

Ed  Bayol  has  done  a  fine 
thing  with  NNPA  in  setting  up 
five  regional  chairmen  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  arrange 
for  regional  promotional  meet¬ 
ings  within  this  next  year.  It 
should  do  much  to  offset  bring¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  back 
to  New  York,  a  circumstance 
which  has  as  many  bad  i>oints 
as  good  ones. 

The  big  growth  of  NNPA,  and 
the  beginning  of  its  real  effect¬ 
iveness,  dates  from  the  fight 
within  the  organization  that 
broke  the  tradition  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York.  As 
soon  as  NNPA  got  out  into  the 


country,  it  began  to  expand, 
and  as  it  expanded,  it  began  to 
do  more  good  for  more  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  regional  meeting  idea, 
started  several  years  ago,  was 
another  healthy  idea.  Without 
the  necessity  of  putting  on  the 
fanfare  of  a  convention,  and  the 
distraction  of  elections  and  other 
convention  business,  these  re¬ 
gional  meetings  got  right  down 
to  business.  Promotion  people, 
whether  from  big  papers  or 
little  ones,  really  learned  their 
business  at  these  meetings. 

The  finest  promotion  textbook 
yet  done  is  The  Median  Press 
volume  which  resulted  from  the 
regional  meeting  held  in  New 
York  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

One  eyebrow  must  be  raised, 
however,  at  the  observation 
that  NNPA  seems  to  have  of¬ 
fered  no  helping  hand  to  the 
new  Western  association,  and 
that  the  larger  papers  on  the 
West  Coast  seem  so  far  to  have 
ignored  it.  This  would  be  too 
too  bad. 

Lee  Smith,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News,  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  the  Western  group  into 
being.  Remote  as  they  are  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  West¬ 
ern  papers  have  real  need  for 
a  regional  organization.  Even 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
its  Pacific  Coast  division  with 
its  own  working  organization. 
It  seems  to  make  sense  that  tiie 
Western  association  handle  the 
Pacific  Coast  regional  meeting, 
rather  than  to  have  NNPA  run 
a  regional  session  in  competi¬ 
tion. 

Pulling  the  Response 

THIS  is  not  to  disparage  a 

friendly  competitor  like  radio, 
nor  a  newspaper  and  radio  col¬ 
league  like  Walter  Winchell. 
But  if  you  follow  Winchell,  you 
will  know  that  a  couple  of  Sun¬ 
days  ago,  on  his  coast-to-coast 
broadcast,  Winchell  urged  folks 
who  agreed  with  him  on  draft¬ 
ing  General  Eisenhower  for  the 
presidency  to  write  Ike  and  tell 
him.  Last  Sunday  night,  Win¬ 
chell  announced  that  some  11,- 
000  letters  and  postcards  had 
been  received  by  Ike  over  his 
normal  mail,  presumably  in 
response  to  the  Winchell  plea. 

Well,  here’s  a  little  folder 
from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  True,  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
port  an  11,000  response,  only  a 
600  response.  But  the  response 
seems  to  us  to  be  even  bigger 
and  more  significant  than  Win- 
chell’s,  in  view  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  audience  and 
of  the  appeal. 

This  prod  came  at  the  end  of 
Bill  Corum’s  sports  column.  It 
was  a  cutie,  too.  “If  baseball 
managers  were  picked  by  name 


alone,”  Bill  asked,  “what  pres¬ 
ent  day  big  league  pilot  would 
be  managing  the  Cardinals?” 
The  prize  he  offered  was  a  brace 
of  tickets  to  a  New  York  Yankee 
ball  game. 

Within  24  hours.  Bill  had  600 
replies.  We  agree  with  the 
Journal-American  that  this  is 
evidence  of  good  readership, 
and  close  readership,  and  re¬ 
sponsive  readership.  Small, 
maybe,  but  good.  The  folder  is 
a  neat  one,  too,  titled  “600  re¬ 
plies  for  a  $6  prize.” 

Incidentally,  the  winner  was 
a  little  lady  from  Brooklyn! 

Another  one  in  the  Journal- 
American’s  book  this  week  is  a 
folder  reporting  on  their  recent 
Tournament  of  Orators,  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  competition  for 
high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Seven  thousand  turned  out  for 
the  event,  many  more  were 
turned  away.  The  paper  calls  it 
the  “largest  scholastic  event  of 
its  kind  ever  held.” 
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Outdoor  Concert 
AN  audience  of  10,000  gathered 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  hear 
singing  by  800  pupils  clad  in 
colorful  robes,  emblematic  of 
their  schools.  The  outdoor  con¬ 
cert  was  held  in  Highland  Park 
Bowl.  It  was  a  promotion  of 
the  Times-Union  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle.  The  papers’ 
promotion  man,  Ira  Sapozink, 
had  charge  of  arrangements. 


Promoting  the  Town 

THE  Linclon  (Nebr.)  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star  have  been 
running  a  regular  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  called  “Industrial  Lincoln.” 
The  series  which  has  covered 
everything  from  railroad  car 
manufacturing  to  the  making  of 
crates  for  auto  scooters  is  on  its 
19th  feature.  The  stories  are 
written  by  George  J.  Franklin, 
a  staff  reporter  for  the  Journal. 
Both  the  Journal  and  Star  print 
together  on  Sunday. 

Clipping  Coupons 
IT  PAID  vacation-seeking  Buf- 
alo,  N.  Y.,  residents  to  be 
readers  of  the  Evening  News 
last  year.  By  using  News’  cou¬ 
pons  they  saved  $30,000  at 
Crystal  Beach,  Lake  Erie  re¬ 
sort,  and  $16,000  was  saved 
them  on  reduced  boat  fares.  The 
promotion  is  to  be  used  again 
this  year. 

Comic  Strip  Interest 
NEARLY  30,000  boys  and  girls 
participated  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner's  car¬ 
toon  coloring  contest,  vying  for 
5600  prizes.  ‘The  children  colored 
the  cartoons  at  home,  then 
brought  them  to  one  of  the  28 
co-operating  motion  picture 
theaters  June  12  where  their  en¬ 
tries  admitted  them  to  special 
movie  shows  featuring  various 
Examiner  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ters. 


NNPA  Program 
For  Education 
Is  Four-Fold 

The  program  for  education  for 
journalism  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  will  be 
four  fold  in  its  development,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Court  Conlee,  JfU- 
waukee  (Wls. )  Journal,  chair- 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge 

First  in  line  will  be  a  topic 
curriculum  for  a  one  .semester 
course  in  promotion.  A  brief 
outline  proposed  for  this  course 
is  being  sent  to  promotion  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  addition  of  per. 
tinent  material  and  source  rd- 
erences. 

Second,  will  be  the  compila- 
tion  of  a  bibliography  to  include 
all  known  masters’  theses  and 
doctor’s  dissertations  relating  to 
newspaper  promotion.  This 
compendium  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  text  and  teaching  material 
source  supply. 

Third,  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  being  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  list  of  research  subjects 
pertaining  to  promotion  which 
can  be  a  choice  or  assignment 
list  for  subsequent  thesis  study. 

Fourth,  to  supplement  the 
above  material,  the  association 
itself  will  corral  all  existing 
speeches,  papers  or  digests  on 
promotion  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful. 

It  is  proposed  to  gather  this 
material  into  mimeographed 
manual  form,  to  accompany  the 
course  outline  as  a  basic  source 
for  teaching  with  the  end  aim 
of  publishing  a  textbook  on  pro¬ 
motion  when  the  material  hi 
had  satisfactory  practical  usage. 

“These  are  only  basic  steps," 
Conlee  said.  “Several  ofiier 
projects  are  in  work.  Professor 
Allen  is  now  tabulating  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  covering  pro¬ 
motion.” 

■ 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Aids  Student  Author 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dolla* 
Times  Herald’s  Sunday  Book 
News  page  has  made  its  first 
annual  award  of  a  $500  library 
for  the  best  book-length  manu¬ 
script  submitted  by  a  Texas 
college  student. 

As  a  result,  the  winner,  John 
W.  Wilson,  of  Southern  Method¬ 
ist  University,  Dallas,  and  on 
the  university’s  publicity  staff, 
will  also  have  his  book,  “High 
John  the  Conqueror,”  published 
by  MacMillan. 

The  Times  Herald  awarded  a 
$200  library  to  the  professor 
who  had  aided  the  prize-winning 
writer.  To  stimulate  interert 
in  the  newspaper’s  contest,  Ken¬ 
neth  Rockwell,  editor  of  the 
book  page,  visited  all  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the 
state  last  year. 

■ 

Cooperate  in  Poll 

Chicago — Arch  Ward  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  lined  up 
cooperative  representation  in  47 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  the  1948  All-Star 
baseball  poll.  Newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  magazines  are 
included. 
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Brooklyn  Team 
Travels  Afar  in 
Sandlot  Series 

Brooklyn  is  again  defying  the 
world — via  a  sandlot  baseball 
team  sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  the  Brooklyn  Dodg¬ 
ers. 

In  1946  and  ’47  more  than  20 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Cuba  and  Hawaii  were 
sponsors  of  the  “World”  team 
which  invaded  Flatbush  and 
fought  it  out  at  Ebbets  Field. 
This  year  most  of  the  action  for 
the  Brooklyn  youngsters  is 
away  from  home. 

After  an  Ebbets  Field  tilt 
with  a  team  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  the 
Eagle  squad  will  take  to  the 
road,  meeting  the  Post  squad  at 
Washington  then  swinging  north 
to  play  sandlot  goliaths  in 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Halifax, 
Can.,  and  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  team  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Providence  Journal 
and  all  English  and  French 
newspapers  are  cooperating  in 
sponsoring  the  Montreal  squad, 
l^ey  include  La  Patrie,  La 
Press,  Le  Canada,  Le  Devoir, 
Le  Petit  Journal,  Montreal  Daily 
Star,  Montreal  Herald,  Montreal 
Matin,  Montreal  Satndard  and 
the  Gazette. 

Expenses  of  the  series  are 
shared  by  Frank  D.  Schroth, 
publisher  of  the  Eagle,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Baseball  Club.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  games  go  to  the 
Brooklyn  Amateur  Baseball 
Foundation  to  further  sandlot 
ball  in  Brooklyn  and  L.  I. 

The  Eagle  squad  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  best  players  in  an 
All-Brooklyn  vs.  All-Long  Island 
playoff  at  Ebbets  Field  July  7. 

■ 

7,000  at  Festival 

Omaha,  Neb. — More  than  7,- 
000  persons  attended  the  sec¬ 
ond  Midwest  Summer  Music 
Festival  sponsored  by  the  Oma¬ 
ha  World-Herald  Good  Fellows 
Charities,  Inc.  Two  movie  stars 
and  2,600  musicians  took  part. 


'  I  ^HE  lady  living  in  this  house  doesn’t 
want  her  meat  delivered  “on  the 
hoof.’’  Nor  do  you.  You  want  a  nice 
roast  of  beef  for  dinner — not  a  steer. 

Actually  you  can  buy  just  the  kind 
and  amount  of  meat  you  need  because 
we  have  meat  packing  companies  to 
turn  livestock  into  meat  and  deliver 
it  to  retailers.  You  can  buy  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it. 

Next  time  you  shop  take  a  good 
look  at  all  the  different  kinds  of  meat 
your  retailer  has  for  your  selection — 
a  great  variety  made  available  through 
efficient  operation  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  companies  that  serve  you. 

What  do  you  think  the  meat  packers 
earn  for  their  services  of  converting 
meat  animals  into  meat  and  by-prod- 
uas,  and  delivering  meat  to  your  re¬ 
tailer?  Most  people  guess  pretty  high. 
Actually,  the  meat  packers’  profit  (af¬ 
ter  paying  all  expenses)  averages  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


Not  all  meat.  Slightly  more  than  half  an  animal  is  meat. 
The  meat  packer  "dresses”  it,  processes  a  great  variety 
of  products,  delivers  meat,  as  needed,  to  your  retailer. 


Microfilm  Files 

The  South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tri¬ 
bune  has  closed  a  contract  to 
microfilm  its  files,  from  March 
9,  1872. 


Baltimore 

News-Post 


Everything  of  value  is  saved  and  sold  to  make  over  100 
by-products.  And  the  money  received  for  these  usually 
pays  the  expenses  of  preparing  fresh  meat. 


For  livestock,  etc. 


employs 


For  pay  roll  and  other  expenses 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


From  the  average  dollar  meat  packers  receive,  they  pay 
about  80^  for  livestock  and  livestock  produas.  Out  of 
this,  farmers  must  meet  their  costs.  Nearly  half  of  what 
the  packer  has  left  goes  for  pay  rolls.  Profits  average  only 
about  iVfi  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 


•  For  help  on  your  meat  problems  —  listen  to  the 
Fred  Waring  Show  —  NBC  stations  —  Tuosday 
and  Thursday  mornings 


Personal 
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U.P.  in  Atlanta  and  prior  to 
that  with  the  AP  in  Atlanta,  is 
now  with  the  Georgia  State 
Law  Department  as  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  and  investigator. 

Lynn  R.  Leonard,  a  former 
state  news  editor  of  the  Augus¬ 
ta  (Ga. )  Chronicle,  has  become 
an  associate  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Congdon  and  Harper  in 
Augusta. 

Arthur  Gunderson,  former 
United  Press  staff  member  in 
the  Chicago,  New  York  and 
London  bureaus,  has  taken  the 
position  of  director  of  public 
relations  with  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  New  York  City,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  managing  editorship  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga. )  Ledger,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1.  Brown  had  also 
been  with  the  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times-Picayune,  New 
Orleans  States,  and  papers  in 
IVtississippi. 

Hugh  W.  White,  for  18  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News,  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  to  join  the  Institute 
of  Textile  Technology  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

William  Reddig.  Jr.,  son  of 
the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  News,  has  joined  the  proof¬ 
reading  staff  of  the  News  for 
the  summer. 

Rixie  M.  Hunter,  reporter  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
for  a  period  this  summer,  tak¬ 
ing  training  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Stan  Diner,  city  editor  of  the 
Pratt  (Kans. )  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Kansas  City.  He  had  been  with 
AP  before  he  came  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Clint  Bourland  and  Paul 
Maranto,  both  of  North  Texas 
State  College  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mary  Nell  Schu¬ 
mann  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  are  holding  summer 
jobs  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Bill  Fairly,  a  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  is  “interne”  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Helen  Bullock,  medical  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Dallas 
Committee  for  Education  on 
Alcoholism. 

Fanny  Butcher,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  book  critic  and 
columnist,  observed  her  35th 
anniversary  with  the  Tribune 
in  June.  She  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1913,  writing  about 
how  to  earn  money  at  home. 

Tim  Parker,  Nebraska  state 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  Omaha  bureau,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Bu¬ 
reau. 


Elliott  Ingvalson,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D. ) 
Journal,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor.  He  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  telegraph 
desk  by  Duane  McDowell. 

Al  Neurath,  managing  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  last 
semester,  has  joined  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  D. )  Journal. 

Bob  Lee,  staff  writer  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Journal,  is 
taking  training  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky..  as  an  officer  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  reserve  corps. 

Dwight  Coursey,  former 
Mitchell,  S.  D.,  newspaperman, 
has  resigned  as  publications  and 
journalism  department  director 
at  the  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Central 
high  school  to  accept  a  public 
relations  position  for  Blue 
Shield  and  Blue  Cross  at  Helena, 
Miont, 

Merrill  D.  Hunter,  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  joined  his  father, 
George  M.  Hunter,  publisher, 
and  his  brother,  Cornelius 
Hunter,  advertising  manager, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Madison  (S. 
D. )  Daily  Leader. 

Glenn  MacDonald,  editor  of 
the  Bay  City  Times,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  a  recent  session. 

E.  Bowden  Curtiss,  recently 
resigned  news  editor  of  the 
Stoughton  (Wis. )  Courier-Hub, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell 
party  given  by  staff  members. 
He  has  not  announced  his  fu¬ 
ture  plans.  Succeeding  him  is 
Neil  Wirtz,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate. 

Arthur  Upgren,  associate  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  has  been 
reelected  chairman  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  ensuing  year. 

C.  S.  Preston,  March  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
International  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal. 

Alta  Jane  Smith,  Minnesota 
school  of  journalism  graduate, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  society 
and  women’s  page  of  the  Mitch¬ 
ell  (S.  D. )  Republic. 

Kenneth  Wakershauser,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate,  is  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Bob  Kirsch  is  new  reporter  on 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News,  replacing  Bruce  Deobler, 
who  has  left  the  paper. 

Maxine  Crow,  formerly  with 
the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  is  new  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Asto- 
rian-Budget. 

Mrs.  Norine  Freeman  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
of  W.  B.  Doner  Co.,  advertising 
experts.  Besides  other  public 
relations  jobs,  Mrs.  Freeman  had 
been  for  11  years  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Post,  and  was  on  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Harold  Olney,  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism 


graduate,  has  replaced  Jim 
Goodsell,  an  Astoria  ( Ore. ) 
Astorian-Budget  reporter  who  is 
joining  radio  station  KAST. 

Joe  Shoquist,,  sports  writer 
for  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man  for  the  past  four  months, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  sports  editor  with  the  Idaho 
Falls  ( Ida. )  Post-Register. 

Glen  W.  Perrins,  news  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  been  reappoint- 
to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  Board. 


Wedding  Bells 


JIM  FURNISS,  political  writer 

for  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  Laleah  Sullivan, 
former  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  society  department,  June  15 
in  Atlanta. 

Charles  J.  Harvey,  Boston 
College  correspondent  of  the 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
to  Patricia  Marie  Hennessey, 
secretary  in  the  Globe’s  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  section,  at 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  June  13. 

William  E.  Obrien,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  -the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  to  Mary  K. 
McCabe,  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
June  13. 

Edward  Thomas  Martin, 
feature  writer  of  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Sunday  Post,  to  Mar¬ 
guerite  E.  Pothier,  in  Dorces- 
ter,  recently. 

Lee  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  to 
Mrs.  Eilene  Bryne,  for  six 
years  fashion  editor,  until  her 
recent  resignation. 

Mary  Kathleen  Murphy, 
of  the  women’s  department, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  An¬ 
gus  Mackintosh,  II.  a  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  man,  at 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  recently. 

Clifford  Thurman,  member 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
copy  staff,  and  Genevra  Field, 
advertising  manager  for  a  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  apparel  store,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mary  Schuck,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  woman’s  page  editor,  to 
James  Smith,  Miami  business¬ 
man. 

Calvin  Sutton,  morning  slot 
man  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  -  Telegram,  to  Louise 
Hooper,  longtime  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  opposition  Fort 
Worth  Press;  in  Fort  Worth; 
June  13. 

Marian  Kittell,  formerly 
women’s  editor  of  Capper’s 
Farmer  and  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
now  of  Tucumcari  (N.  M.) 

Daily  News  to  Thomas  A.  Hale, 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  man. 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  co-publisher 
of  Toledo  (O. )  Blade  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette,  and 
Mrs.  Marjorie  McNab  Main,  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Blade,  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Thomas  A.  Fischer,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star  reporter,  and 
VirgilaKottman  in  that  city, 
recently. 

Robert  E.  Hilburn,  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. ) 
Star-Telegram,  and  Miss  Betty 
Chapman  of  San  Francisco,  in 
Fort  Worth  recently. 
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ANCAM  TROPHY 

Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr,  g 
left,  publisher  of  Los  AngeleiEi. 
amier,  holds  the  McGovern  Tropin 
awarded  to  the  publisher  who  hoi 
done  the  most  for  classified  ad 
vertising  during  the  year.  He. 
bert  W.  Tushingham.  at  riglit 
retiring  president  of  ANCAM 
made  the  presentation  at  L  A. 
meeting. 


Press  Executives  Active 
In  Texas  POW  Club 

Houston,  Tex.  —  When  the 
Texas  Prisoner  of  War  Club  had 
its  third  annual  pow-wow  here 
last  week,  newspapermen  y 
leading  parts. 

Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  treasurer  of 
Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram,  ij 
president  of  the  club,  believed 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  ^ 

John  T.  Jones,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Houston  Chron 
icle,  handled  local  arrange 
ments.  Carter  and  Jones  were 
fellow-prisoners  in  a  Germa: 
camp  in  Poland. 

M.  E.  Walter,  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  compared  prisoner 
of-war  camps  in  two  wars.  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  World  Warl 
and  at  the  end  of  World  War! 
was  among  American  publish 
ers  and  editors  who  visited 
German  prison  camps. 

■ 

6  Newspaper  Sons 
Honor  Texas  Mother 

Mart,  Tex. — When  Mrs.  Marj 
Beulah  Perry  had  her  85th 
birthday  celebration  in  this 
West  "Texas  town,  the  party 
seemed  like  a  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

All  six  of  Mrs.  Perry’s  sons 
are  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  Texas — five  are  publishen 
and  the  sixth  a  newspaper  em 
ploye. 

Her  publishing  sons  are  Luth 
er  Perry  of  the  Arlington  Jov 
nal;  J.  S.  Perry,  the  Polytechnic 
Herald,  Fort  Worth;  F.  L.  Perry 
Nocona  News;  Francis  Perry 
Dublin  Progress,  and  Coy  Perry 
Hamilton  Herald-News. 

Elliott  Perry  is  employed  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
m 

TPA  Renames  McNeil 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Reelection 
of  Glenn  McNeil  of  Knoxvil* 
as  field  manager  of  Tennessee 
Press  Association  has  been  ^ 
nounced  by  Beverly  Young  » 
Fayetteville,  president. 
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Station  Manager  Gaines  Kelley  at  WFMY’s 
10,000  watt  Western  Electric  FM  transmitter. 


Greensboro  papers  go  into  radio 
with  Western  Electric  FM 


After  three  months  operation  of  the 
new  10,000  watt  TRANSVIEW 
transmitter  at  Station  WFMY, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Station  Manager 
Gaines  Kelley  writes,  "We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  Western 
Electric  transmitter.  It  is  very  effi¬ 
cient,  easy  to  operate,  and  —  since 
every  part  is  accessible  —  easy  to 
maintain. 

"The  service  we  have  gotten  from 


Western  Electric  engineers  makes 
us  appreciate  the  transmitter  all  the 
more.  They  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  see  that  we  were  satisfied.  We 
could  not  ask  for  better  service.” 

For  full  details  on  Western  Electric 
FM  for  your  station,  call  the  nearest 
office  of  Graybar  Electric  Co.  (offices 
in  100  principal  cities)  or  write  to 
Graybar  at  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Western  Electric 

-QUALITY  COUNTS- 


Western  Electric  Clover-Leaf  Antenna  starts 
on  its  way  up  to  the  top  of  WFMY’s  490 
foot  tower  in  the  heart  of  Greensboro. 
Other  Western  Electric  equipment  in  this 
station  includes  microphones,  amplifiers, 
loudspeakers  and  studio  control  console. 


DISTRIBUTORS:  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  —  Graybar  Electric  Company. 
IN  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND — Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUcord 

Graduat*  School  of  louraoUam.  Columbia  UniToraity.  N.  Y. 


'All  Things  Considered/ 

And  Superbly  Written 

ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED  by  How. 

ard  Vincent  O’Brien.  Indianapolis; 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  35  pp.  $3.50. 
THERE  is  no  end  to  the  bother 

that  loose  talk  can  bring  you. 
A1  Capone  complained  al^ut  it 
to  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News:  “Some¬ 
times,”  A1  lamented,  “I  lose  my 
temper  and  say,  ‘Gee,  I  wish 
somebody  would  bump  that  guy 
off.’  Then  one  of  these  young 
punks  who  wants  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  goes  ahead  and 
does  it.  I  have  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.” 

Capone  was  what  Ring  Lard- 
ner  would  have  called  a  “very 
considerate  guy.”  He  was  get¬ 
ting  $55  a  barrel  for  beer.  “But,” 
he  told  O’Brien  sorrowfully, 
“there’s  so  much  murder  and 
blood  shed  about  it.  And  it  has 
to  be  split  so  many  ways!  I’d 
much  rather  be  in  a  legal  busi¬ 
ness.  I’d  give  anything,”  he 
added  whimsically,  “for  the  beer 
concession  at  the  World’s  Fair.” 

Capone  had  called  O’Brien  to 
his  sumptuous  Chicago  office  to 
make  him  his  sole  official  biog¬ 
rapher.  Three  shadowy  figures 
sat  silently  behind  the  gangster 
and  watched  O’Brien  “with  sus¬ 
picious,  unfriendly  eyes.”  A1 
talked  lightly  of  millions  the 
book  would  bring.  And  William 
Chenery,  then  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  thought  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  might  be  about  right  for  a 
true  story  of  Capone  and  his 
world. 

But  neither  Chenery  nor 
O’Brien  was  sure  Capone  wanted 
a  revelation.  They  suspected  he 
wanted  a  monument.  O’Brien, 
the  reporter,  put  necessary  ques¬ 
tions  and  Capone,  shopping  for 
a  literary  memorial,  tenderly 
parried  them.  O’Brien,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  asked  if  the  story  was 
true  that  two  plotters  against 
Capone’s  life  had  been  invited 
to  a  “let’s-forget-it”  banquet  and 
murdered  with  ball  bats  as  a 
closing  ritual  of  the  festivities. 
A1  legretfully  explained,  “I 
can’t  tell  you  that.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  my  people.”  The  biog¬ 
raphy  was  dropped. 

The  irony  of  the  incident  is 
that  O’Brien  should  have  been 
Capone's  selection.  O’Brien  was 
the  literary  critic  and  whimsical 
columnist  of  the  News.  He  was 
gentle  and  cultivated.  Judges, 
novelists,  merchants,  carpenters 
discussed  his  colunms  over 
breakfast  coffee.  GIs  in  camps 
saved  them,  passed  them  around. 
His  tender  thoughts  on  a  daugh¬ 
ter’s  marriage,  his  delicately 
beautiful  “So  Long,  Son”  when 
his  boy  went  to  war,  and  his 
gamut  of  philosophies  on  this 
not  too  easy  business  of  living, 
had  clarified  bewildered  emotion 
for  thousands  of  readers,  and  en¬ 
deared  him  to  both  colleagues 
and  rivals  in  this  friendly  but 
critical,  competitive  craft.  He 
was.  Bob  Casey  wrote,  a  cul¬ 
tured  extrovert. 

No  editor,  no  philosopher 


could  ask  for  a  more  intelligible, 
more  lifting  comment  on  omni¬ 
present  death  than  O’Brien’s 
when  he  himself  was  facing  it 
from  cancer: 

“Man  is  like  a  stone,  fiimg  into 
a  pool.  The  stone  sinks,  and  we 
never  see  it  again.  But  the  rip¬ 
ples  it  makes  go  on  until  they 
reach  the  bank.  There  are  no 
banks  to  end  the  ripples  of 
memory.  'Diought  has  no  hori¬ 
zons.  That,  I  think,  is  the  truth 
about  death.” 

And  Capone  wanted  O’Brien 
as  his  biographer. 

Every  father  who  has  watched 
a  little  girl,  so  suddenly  grown 
up,  walk  from  his  life  to  a 
strange  young  man  at  an  altar 
has  thought  inarticulately  what 
O’Brien  sets  down  simply  and 
vicariously  for  us  all: 

“Waiting  for  her  is  a  tall 
young  man,  and  she  looks  at  him 
as  she  never  looked  at  me.  And 
suddenly  I  feel  very  old,  like  a 
chair  from  which  the  bottom  has 
fallen  out,  yet  strangely  con¬ 
tent.  This  is  the  fulfillment  of 
her  destiny — and  of  mine.  .  .  . 
This  night  there  will  be  no  rest¬ 
less  waiting  for  the  closing  of 
the  front  door.  Time  marches 
on.  .  .  . 

“And  suddenly,  we  know  what 
we  have  always  feared,  that 
children  are  only  guests,  enter¬ 
tained  and  entertaining,  but  too 
soon  on  their  own  destined 
courses.  It  hurts  to  know  how 
many  precious  minutes  of  their 
stays  we  have  wasted,  thinking 
so  much  of  what  they  were  to 
be — 30  little  of  what  they  were. 
This  is  what  one  knows  when  a 
home  becomes  an  empty  house. 
One  v/ants  to  rush  out,  crying 
to  the  young  as  they  fly  off  on 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  ‘Enjoy 
your  children  while  you  have 
them,  for  each  instant  they  leave 
you!  They  will  not  go  tomor¬ 
row;  they  are  going  now!’  ” 

This  writer,  the  Capone  gang 
chose  to  write  their  story! 

Later  Bobbs-Merrill  chose  him 
to  write  the  biography  of  all 
Chicago.  Seventy-five  pages 
were  as  far  as  he  got  when 
death  ended  his  day.  The  Ca¬ 
pone  incident  is  part  of  them, 
and  they  form  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  Some  250  pages  of 
O’Brien’s  columns  finish  the  vol¬ 
ume.  And  fortunately;  for  they 
are  worth  preserving. 

Subjects  vary  from  war  and 
death  to  loneliness  and  mar¬ 
riage;  from  vagaries  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  shopping  for  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  to  leaky  faucets, 
hobbies,  and  wiring  for  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  when  the  season’s 
on.  In  each  is  a  personalized, 
unobtrusive  philosophy  that 
makes  the  reader  nod  in  an 
agreement  he  did  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  before. 

O’Brien’s  “All  Things  Consid¬ 
ered”  reminds  one  of  Tiffany 
Blake’s  assignment  to  his  edi¬ 
torial  writers  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  President  Coolidge’s 
son  had  died,  and  a  President 
was  also  a  man.  “I  want  an  edi¬ 


torial,  ”  Blake  said,  “no  longer 
than  a  cigarette — an  editorial 
that  says  what  an  Illinois  farmer 
would  say  to  his  neighbor  across 
a  fence  in  the  south  forty  if  the 
neighbor’s  son  had  ju^  died, 
and  if  the  farmer  were  able  to 
express  what  was  in  his  heart.” 

Every  writer  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial.  But  none  was  printed. 
Beautiful  sentiments  on  the 
death  of  a  President’s  son.  Some 
as  beautiful  as  Keats.  But  none 
in  the  articulated  thought  of  an 
Illinois  farmer.  None  was  the 
length  of  a  cigarette. 

Such  simple  words  in  direct 
sentences  packed  with  thought 
were  O’Brien’s  gift — thought 
that  made  the  problems,  hopes 
and  heartaches  of  thousands 
clear  and  poignant  and  gently 
humorous.  O’Brien  could  have 
handled  Blake’s  assignment.  His 
secret  was  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  cas¬ 
ual  essay,  the  elements  of  gen¬ 
ius  have  been  personality,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  thoughts  that  clari¬ 
fy  readers’  perplexity  about  the 
intimacies  of  living.  And  those 
are  O’Brien’s  characteristics. 
The  serious  i  s  leavened  with 
humor.  There  is  sentiment 
without  taint  of  bathos.  His  ru¬ 
mination  is  never  pedantic. 

For  superb  writing  and  the 
columns’  extraordinary  success, 
“All  Things  Considered”  is  a 
newspaperman’s  book.  For  its 
extraordinary  understanding,  its 
personalized  and  narrative  phi¬ 
losophy.  it  is  the  general  read¬ 
er’s  book.  For  all  who  love  civ¬ 
ilized  thinking  and  literary 
charm,  it  is  a  book  to  keep — 
the  sort  of  book  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth  asked  Coleridge  to  send 
for  her  birthday :  “A  book  to  ca¬ 
ress,  written  by  an  author  with 
a  tender  whim,  all  right  out  of 
his  heart.” 

Welles'  Case  for  Partition 
Is  Judicious  Summary 

\VF,  NEED  NOT  FAIL  by  Sumner 

Wells.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

143  pp.  $2.50. 

THIS  is  a  singularly  compact, 

factual  and  judicious  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  issues,  historical, 
political  and  military,  in  the 
currently  explosive  Palestine 
question.  And  Mr.  Welles  is  not 
the  only  distinguished  student 
of  affairs  who  sees  in  these 
Holy  Land  issues  a  situation  as 
dangerous  to  world  peace  as  the 
Mlanchurian  question  in  1931. 

“We  Need  Not  Fail”  is  the 
case  for  partition  as  opposed  to 
assuring  full  Arabian  support 
for  our  use  of  Palestine  as  a  key 
point  in  case  of  another  world 
war.  Mr.  Welles  weighs  these 
factors  fairly,  and  definitely  de¬ 
cides  in  favor  of  partition. 

“In  this  atomic  age,”  he 
writes,  “western  civilization 
cannot  survive  unless  some  form 
of  workable  collective  security 
is  soon  established.  The  world 
cannot  permanently  be  unified 
by  any  unilateral  imposition  of 
force.  .  .  .  Selfish  expediency 
prevailed  when  Japan  invaded 
Manchuria.  It  prevailed  when 
Hitler  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  reoccupied  the 
Rhineland  in  1936.  It  prevailed 
in  1938  when  Hitler  seized  Aus¬ 
tria  and  began  the  destruction 
of  Czechoslovakia.  We  face  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  challenge  not 
only  in  the  case  of  Soviet  ex- 
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pension  but  equally  in  the  ca« 
of  Palestine.” 

But  Mr.  Welles  states  full; 
and  clearly  the  arguments  at  ‘ 
American  Defense  DeDartmfm 
spokesmen  and  of  British  oiii. 
tary  strategists  who  believe  that 
nothing  is  paraunoimt  to  the  in. 
portance  of  the  port  of  Haih 
for  Iraq  oil  and  of  Palestine 
as  a  key  to  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  area,  admits  the  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  con¬ 
tains  perhaps  40%  of  the  oil  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world.  That  U, 
the  Near  East  does,  and  loni 
before  the  end  of  the  war  our  '  ^ 
Navy  Department  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  pipe  lines  to  carry 
oil  from  Arabian  fields  to  Me^. 
terranean  ports.  Oil  companies 
with  concessions  from  Arab 
governments  enthusiastilally 
support  the  military  standpoint 
Mr.  Welles  asserts.  Advocates 
of  the  present  American  policy 
believe  that  Arab  support  in  the 
case  of  a  third  world  war  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  West,  and  that 
such  support  can  be  obtain.^ 
only  by  permitting  Arabs  to 
block  any  Palestine  settlement 
which  they  disapprove. 

'The  charge  that  Jews  in  Pal 
estine  are  invaders  of  territory 
to  which  the  Arabs  are  histori 
cally  entitled  is,  Mr.  Welles  de¬ 
clares,  as  false  as  it  is  absurd. 

He  tersely  traces  the  history  of 
Palestine  occupation  from  the 
Roman  devastation  of  the  area 
that  ended  1,200  years  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history  in  the  land  through 
Moslem,  Crusader  and  Turkish 
domination  to  the  Balfour  Dec 
laration  for  a  Jewish  national  * 
homeland  in  Palestine.  He  con 
eludes  that  Jewry  has  been  dom 
inant  in  the  Holy  Land  for 
some  1,200  years,  while  the 
Arabs  have  been  dominant 
there  approximately  four  cen¬ 
turies. 

Mr.  Welles  believes  that  world 
confidence  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  depends  upon  a  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  original  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Assembly  to  set  up 
within  an  economic  union  of 
Palestine  a  politically  independ¬ 
ent  Jewish  state  and  a  political¬ 
ly  independent  Arab  state.  And 
that  policy,  Mr.  Welles  declares, 
will  require  the  full  weight  of 
American  influence  behind  it 

The  former  Under  Secret^ 
presents  his  case  factually,  im¬ 
perturbably  and  precisely.  The 
value  of  his  book  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  opinion  is  that  , 
factual  preciseness  and  imper¬ 
turbability  extend  to  his  full 
presentation  of  arguments 
against  him.  His  book  is  a  dos 
sier  for  either  side  in  this  cru¬ 
cial  controversy. 

Still,  after  centuries  of  it 
world  ideals  are  exchanged  over 
the  conference  table,  while  car 
tels  of  national  interest  are  ex 
changed  under  it.  And  still  peo¬ 
ple  are  surprised. 

■ 

Centennial  Edition 

Chicopee,  Mass. — A  76-page 
paper,  more  than  four  times  as  ^ 
big  as  any  previous  issue  print¬ 
ed  in  its  22-year  history,  was 
issued  on  May  28  by  the  Chico¬ 
pee  Herald,  a  weekly  published 
by  Parker  Press,  Inc.  Occasion 
for  the  paper  was  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Chicopee’s  100th  anniver¬ 
sary. 
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1  HE  trunk  is  the  metropolitan  cities.  The  limbs  are  the 
other  major  city  areas.  The  branches,  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns. 


This  analogy  shows  up  beautifully  in  the  busy  New  England 
market  .  .  .  from  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Providence,  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Portland,  right  on  to  the  many  active  Athols,  buzzing 
Burlington,  progressive  Pittsfield. 


Compacted  into  a  comparatively  small  geographic  area — with 
a  healthy,  growing  population — highly  skilled  labor  force — 
steady  spending  .  .  .  this  is  a  sturdy,  well-rooted  tree,  a  rugged 
New  England  oak. 


Every  branch  of  it  is  within  your  reach 
England’s  growing  network  of  newspapers 


thanks  to  New 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  News  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Ktana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  New  Hampshire  Morning 
Union  and  Manchester  Evening 
Leader. 

VERMONT— Barre  Timas  (E).  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free 
Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  — Athol  Daily 
News  (E),  Beverly  Times  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S), 
Boston  Record  S  American  (M&E), 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  i  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Haver¬ 
hill  Gaiette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
Marlboro  Enterprise  (E),  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S), 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 


field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tri¬ 
bune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  (MEE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtucket  Times 
(E)^  West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Timet  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel 
(E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New 
Haven  Register  (EES),  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E), 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(MEE),  Torrington  Register  _(E), 
Waterbury  Republican  E  American 
(MEE),  Waterbury  Republican 
(ESS). 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Schools  Urged  to  Train 
Writers  for  ‘Cold  War’ 


By  Dwight  Bentei 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.— If  the 

United  States  and  its  allies  in 
democracy  are  to  win  the  world’s 
ideological  debate,  they  must  do 
so  largely  through  the  great 
daily  newspaper. 

This  view  was  expressed  by 
Prof.  George  E.  Simmons  of  Tu- 
lane  University  in  his  presiden¬ 
tial  address  on  “Training  Writ¬ 
ers  for  the  Cold  War’’  to  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  at  a  two- 
day  session  here,  June  18-19. 

The  “cold  war"  has  put  a  new 
burden  upon  the  American  press 
and  upon  schools  which  train 
workers  for  that  press,  Simmons 
declared.  At  the  same  time,  he 
said,  it  has  increased  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  both  the  press  and 
the  schools  to  serve  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  mass  communications 
devices  are  important  to  circu¬ 
late  ideas,  but  the  daily  press  is 
by  far  the  superior  means,”  said 
Simmons.  “Indeed,  a  large  part 
of  what  we  spread  to  the  public 
through  these  other  means  is 
gathered  first  by  the  daily  news 
system. 

Need  for  Broad  Education 

“It  has  become  all  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
schools  of  journalism  to  teach 
more  than  the  mere  techniques 
of  writing  and  editing.  Such 
schools  cannot  afford  today  to 
send  out  young  men  and  women 
who  know  only  the  mechanics 
of  writing  and  editing  news. 
Their  students  need,  along  with 
that  technical  ability,  to  under¬ 
stand  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
.social  forces  which  are  remak¬ 
ing  the  world. 

“Idea  stories,  reports  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes,  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  important  as 
news,”  declared  Simmons.  “There 
are  a  few  hopeful  signs  that  the 
reading  public  itself  is  becoming 
more  mature  in  its  appreciation 
of  such  news.  That  appreciation 
can  be  developed  more  speedily 
if  the  journalism  schools  will 
prepare  students  better  to  trans¬ 
late  ‘idea-news’  into  terms  which 
the  public  understands.” 

Asserting  that  the  “cold  war” 
is  a  real  conflict,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  ended  by  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  peace  treaties,  Simmons 
declared : 

“The  ideological  clash  between 
communism  and  democracy 
seems  likely  to  continue  for 
many  years.  We  can  foresee 
some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  graduates  may  expect 
to  work.  Many  of  them  will  be¬ 
come  writers  about  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  ‘cold  war.’  We  are 
obligated  to  try  to  prepare  them 
for  intelligent  service  in  that 
field.” 

Denying  he  was  advocating 
the  training  of  outright  propa¬ 
gandists.  Simmons  said  he  did 


not  believe  the  indoctrination  of 
students  with  democratic  ideals 
would  lead  to  “tendentious  re¬ 
porting.”  On  the  contrary,  he 
said,  “I  would  expect  such  men 
and  women  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  toward  world  peace. 
They  would  know  how  to  avoid 
the  misleading,  inflammatory  and 
provocative  reports  which  too 
often  color  our  news  today.” 

Award  to  Monitor 

Third  annual  citation  of  the 
journalism  school  administra¬ 
tors,  to  the  newspaper  or  period¬ 
ical  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  society  has  shown  excep¬ 
tional  cooperation  with  the 
schools  of  journalism  of  the 
United  States,  was  awarded  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
’The  presentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  West 
Virginia  University,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  awards,  and 
was  received  by  Seville  R. 
Davis,  the  Monitor’s  American 
News  editor. 

The  citation  was  “in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  faithful  cooperation  with 
the  journalism  educators  of  the 
United  States  by  endorsing  their 
concept  of  technical  training 
fortified  by  broad  humanistic 
studies,  by  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  socially  responsible 
program  for  professional  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism,  and  by  con¬ 
sistently  providing  in  its  pages 
superb  examples  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  thinking  and  writing  to 
which  worthy  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teach  students  to  aspire.” 

Newspaper  speakers  at  the 
session  included  Frank  G.  Gor- 
rie,  chief  of  the  Kansas  City  bu¬ 
reau  of  Associated  Press; 
Charles  V.  Stansell,  associate 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star; 
and  W'illiam  Bates,  assistant  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  W’DAF. 

Gorrie.  who  discussed  the 
operation  of  “KX — Continental 
Divide  of  the  Associated  Press,” 
told  of  problems  arising  from 
the  relaying  of  millions  of  words 
of  eastern  news  westward,  and 
western  news  eastward,  in  the 
Kansas  City  office.  “The  East  is 
choosey  about  western  news, 
and  only  25%  of  the  total  word- 
age  received  is  relayed  on”  de¬ 
clared  Gorrie.  “On  the  other 
hand,”  he  said,  “More  limited 
cable  facilities  westward  permit 
the  transmission  of  only  75%  of 
news  from  the  East  and  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Both  situations  impose  most 
careful  editing,  he  explained, 
and  constant  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  important  stories 
from  getting  buried  in  the  pile- 
up  of  news. 

Stansell,  political  expert  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  news 
commentator  on  WDAF,  an¬ 
alyzed  chances  of  the  various 
candidates  in  a  talk  on  “The 
Presidential  Campaign.”  “What¬ 
ever  the  outcome,”  declared 


Loye  W.  Miller,  left,  editor  of  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  receiTM 
the  President's  Cup  for  outstanding  journalism  at  the  annual  eoa 
vention  of  Tennessee  Press  Association.  Presenting  the  award  it 
J.  W.  West,  retiring  TPA  president.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Clean  Elections. 


Stansell,  “democratic  processes 
have  been  operative  in  a  most 
eflective  way,  and  the  people 
can  feel  they  have  had  a  com¬ 
manding  voice  in  the  outcome.” 

Some  Newscasters  Criticized 

In  a  discussion  of  “Newscast¬ 
ing  on  a  Newspaper-Owned  Sta¬ 
tion,”  Bates  criticized  the  news 
commentator  “who  keeps  a 
sharper  eye  on  his  Hooper  rat¬ 
ing  than  on  the  facts.” 

“We  hear  these  commentators 
beating  their  chests  over  the  one 
prognostication  in  10  that  works 
out  according  to  their  predic¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “but  this  type  of 
program  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  presentation  of  news  in  an 
honest  and  dignified  manner. 
The  dissemination  of  news  is  a 
serious  business,  and  cannot  be 
treated  lightly.” 

No  action  was  taken  by  the 
administrators  group  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  merging  of  all  journalism 
education  organizations  into  one 
body.  A  review  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program,  whose  first  phase 
was  just  completed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  was  led  by  F.  L. 
MacDonald  of  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  and  Clement  E. 
Trout,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
Those  members  of  the  society 
who  had  been  inspected  for  ac¬ 
creditation  agreed  the  inspec¬ 
tions  had  been  painstaking  and 
thorough,  and  the  decisions  fair. 

Other  roundtable  discussions 
included  a  presentation  of  latest 
developments  on  “cold  type” 
processes  by  E.  L.  Callihan  of 
Southern  Methodist  University: 
methods  and  procedures  for 
teaching  students  of  journalism 
the  social  responsibility  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  by  Dr.  Reed,  and  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  increased  research 
by  journalism  students  in  the 
history  of  regional  journalism, 
by  George  Simmons. 

Dr.  Reese  D.  James.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Clem¬ 
ent  Trout  presented  a  discussion 
on  reporting  methods  and  the 
teaching  of  reporting  in  which 
interpretative  reporting  received 
major  emphasis.  “Real  interpre¬ 
tative  reporting  is  just  as  ob¬ 
jective  as  the  general  run  of  re¬ 
porting.  but  is  much  more  accu¬ 


rate,”  declared  Trout. 

“For  most  news  today,  two 
factors  demand  a  change  in  the 
type  of  reporting  and  news  writ¬ 
ing.  More  people  read  and  nert 
to  read  news  beyond  the  loii 
situation  which  they  know,  so 
they  lack  background.  And  no 
one  person  can  keep  up  with  the 
significance  of  all  events  which 
they  should  know  about  and  un¬ 
derstand.  All  life  contacts  have 
become  so  involved  that  we  do 
not  know  the  relations. 

Facts  for  Judgment 

“Therefore  we  need  reporters 
who  know  the  setting  for  the 
event  so  they  can  and  will  tell 
the  whole  story — that  is,  include 
the  setting  of  the  event,  its  re¬ 
lation  to  other  situations,  the 
facts  which  give  the  reader  a 
chance  to  judge  its  significance 
and  decide  for  himself  the  mean¬ 
ing.”  declared  Trout. 

“Given  facts,  the  American 
public  will  come  closer  to  a  uni¬ 
versally  constructive  judgment 
than  any  individual  or  small 
grouD.  What  we  lack  is  farts 
enough  on  which  to  base  wise 
judgment.” 

A  resolution  condemning  any 
tendency  by  government  bu¬ 
reaus  and  agencies  to  withhold 
information  of  legitimate  public 
concern  from  the  press  and  the 
public  on  specious  grounds  of 
military  or  national  security  was 
passed  by  the  administrators  at 
the  closing  session.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  declared  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  public  property. 

The  group’s  next  annual  con¬ 
ference  will  take  place  in  Omaha. 

Sweden  Linked 
With  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Five  Swedid 
newsmen  were  here  recently 
when  Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden 
visited  Gov.  Val  Peterson  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 
They  phoned  daily  stories  to 
Stockholm.  A  tie-up  between 
Scandinavian  Airlines  and 
United  Airlines  brought  copies 
of  Stockholm  papers  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  the  day  after  publicatioa 
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Straight  Puts 
*  New  Life  Into 
Edmonton  Daily 

Edmonton,  Alta —  Dynamic 
Hal  Straight,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  is  giving  a  new  drive  to 
the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  of  which 
he  recently  was  appointed  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher. 

In  three  months,  Straight  has 
installed  new  spirit  and  fight 
I  into  his  staffers  and  the  paper 
has  shown  a  sharp  increase  in 
advertising  and  circulation. 

Bright  and  breezy  editorials, 
more  pictures  and  features  and 
greater  coverage  of  world,  dis¬ 
trict.  local  and  sports  news  are 
keynoted  in  the  reconversion 
and  rivalry  with  the  Southam- 
owned  Journal  has  reached  high 
pitch. 

The  Bulletin  has  commenced 
an  editorial  crusade  against  the 
alleged  lackadaisical  attitude  of 
city  fathers  in  civic  affairs. 

It  has  inaugurated  an  air  edi¬ 
tion  which  supplies  far  north 
citizens  with  Edmonton  news 
the  same  day  as  it  is  published. 

The  “Big  Three”  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  new  drive  are  Straight, 
his  advertising  manager,  Tom 
Dwan,  and  Edmonton-born,  but 
Vancouver  Sun-trained,  Ray 
Gardiner,  editorial  chief. 

Dwan  has  been  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  some  time. 

Gardiner  is  a  youthful  and  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaperman  with  a 
colorful  flare. 

Charles  MacFarlane,  former 
Toronto  newspaperman  but  al¬ 
so  a  recent  Sun  man,  is  city 
editor,  and  newcomers  to  the 
staff  include  Tommy  Graham, 
well-known  Canadian  newspa¬ 
perman  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
pert;  Jimmy  Middleton,  west 
coast-trained,  and  •  Harlo  Jones, 
also  a  former  Vancouver  news¬ 
man. 

■ 

Editor  Won't  Talk 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  J.  H.  (Rut) 
Samuel,  managing  editor  of 
Augusta  Herald,  has  refused  to 
give  a  Grand  Jury  information 
concerning  gambling  activities. 
The  Herald  has  been  waging  a 
campaign,  Samuel  told  the  jury 
and  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
name  any  places  where  gamb¬ 
ling  supposedly  goes  on,  or  any 
sources  of  his  information. 
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Thanks  to  Egan 
To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  to  James  W. 
Egan.  Jr.  seem  picayune  coming 
from  a  novice  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business:  instead  may  I  send 
a  very  humble  thank  you — 
thank  you  for  your  enlightening 
and  inspiring  articles  on  “Sell¬ 
ing”  the  American  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  System  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  for 
your  honest  efforts  in  the  sell¬ 
ing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  s  com¬ 
plete,  factual  explanation  of  the 
program  of  the  .Joint  Committee 
of  the  ANA  and  the  AAAA  a 
few  months  ago  really  made  a 
homer.  And,  its  active  efforts  in 
cooperating  with  the  committee 
makes  for  a  laudable  victory. 

Egan's  more  recent  article  on 
the  need  for  a  local  level  drive 
in  carrying  out  this  task  of  ed¬ 
ucating  the  American  people 
was  incentive  behind  this  note 
of  appreciation.  It  inexplicably 
demands  some  overt  expression 
— perhaps  because  of  the  action 
behind  it.  It  is  more  then  just 
words.  May  he  sell  America  as 
well  as  he  has  sold  Toledo. 

E.  M.  Hanson, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Disservice 
To  the  Editor: 

Through  my  own  inadvertence 
— or  possibly  through  misquota¬ 
tion--!  did  a  disservice  to  the 
Times-Picayune  in  a  talk  made 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  as 
reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

As  I  remember  it  I  said:  “The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
though  not  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  Atlanta 
papers,  refuses  to  capitalize  the 
initial  letter  in  ‘Negro.’  ”  'The 
remark  was  made  as  an  aside, 
anyway. 

As  a  pretty  steady  reader  of 
the  Times-Pic,  I  know  better. 

Hodding  Carter. 

■ 

5c  in  Loivell 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  Lowell 
Sun  has  increased  its  price  from 
four  to  five  cents  for  both  street 
sales  and  home  deliveries. 
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Food  Ads 
Are  News 


To  American  women,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  newspaper  features  is  not 
in  the  editorial  columns.  It  is  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  her  favorite  food  store. 

For  as  editors  know,  food  news  is  big 
news,  vitally  affecting  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  of  the  community. 

In  more  than  2,900  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  towns  and  cities  in  which  A  &  P 
operates,  the  A  &  P  advertisement  is  a 
regular  feature,  helping  the  community’s 
homemakers  do  their  meal  planning. 

Our  ad  may  simply  list  prices  for  the 
principal  items.  Or  it  may  tell  about 
some  phase  of  A  &  P’s  operations,  or  give 
menus  and  recipes,  or  explain  the  current 
food  situation. 

Years  of  such  intensive  newspaper 
advertising  have  helped  us  build  our 
business.  As  a  popular  feature  command¬ 
ing  reader  interest,  these  ads  have  per¬ 
haps  helped  build  circulation.  And  week 
in  and  week  out  we  think  they  have 
helped  the  women  of  America  do  a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  economical  job  of  feeding  their 
families. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Report  by  CBS 
Calls  Polk  Death 
Threat  to  Press 

The  murder  of  George  Polk, 
Middle  Eastern  correspondent 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  whose  trussed  up  body 
with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  head 
was  found  in  the  Bay  of  Sa¬ 
lonika  on  May  16,  was  deliber¬ 
ately  planned  as  a  political  dem¬ 
onstration  intended  to  intimidate 
other  American  correspondents. 

This  was  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  “CBS  Report  No.  1  on  the 
Murder  of  George  Polk,”  broad¬ 
cast  June  19  by  Howard  K. 
Smith,  chief  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  CBS,  now  in  this 
country;  Edward  R.  Murrow  and 
Don  Hollenbeck. 

The  report  emphasized: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
murder  was  neither  accidental 
nor  done  in  the  haste  of  hot 
blood.  It  was  a  cold,  deliberate 
political  demonstration  .  .  . 
planned  to  be  spectacular  .  .  . 
planned  to  intimidate.  If  the 
murderers  are  not  discovered, 
an  invisible  but  inevitable  pres¬ 
sure  of  intimidation  will  rest  on 
every  American  correspondent 
abroad.” 

The  report  disclosed  some  facts 
turned  up  by  the  several  sep¬ 
arate  investigations.  It  will  be 
followed  by  other  reports  as  new 
or  important  developments  war¬ 
rant,  CBS  announced. 

CBS  Correspondents  Winston 
Burdett  and  John  Secondari 
went  to  Athens  from  CBS  Rome 
the  day  after  the  murder  was 
discovered  and  have  been  there 
since,  engaged  in  their  own  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“George  Polk  had  been  in  Sa¬ 
lonika  about  34  hours  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  until  he  was 
last  definitely  seen  alive,”  said 
the  CBS  report.  “From  the 
quickness  and  organization  of 
the  murder,  one  may  conclude 
that  George  Polk  walked  into  a 
carefully  prepared  trap.” 

From  the  facts  so  far  re¬ 
vealed,  it  was  further  concluded 
that  the  murderers  were  directed 
from  Athens,  and  that  for  some 
reason  undisclosed  so  far,  they 
wanted  the  murder  to  become 
known  as  soon  as  possible.  Polk’s 
body  was  thrown  into  a  part  of 
the  bay  where  there  is  no  swift 
current,  and  his  identification 
card  was  received  by  mail  by 
the  Greek  police  before  the 
body  was  discovered.  His  money 
was  found  intact  on  the  body. 

“Salonika  police  say  they 
have  dropped  everything  to 
work  on  the  solution  of  the  mur¬ 
der,”  the  report  stated.  “More 
than  300  investigators  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  questioning  waiters, 
hotel  people,  taxi-drivers  and 
anyone  else  who  might  have 
seen  the  correspondent  in  the 
48  hours  from  the  time  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Salonika  from  Athens 
and  the  hour  when  he  is  thought 
to  have  been  killed.  The  Sa¬ 
lonika  police  claim  a  record  of 
efficiency.  They  say  that  not  a 
single  murder  has  gone  unsolved 
in  the  city  since  1936.” 

“Since  George  Polk’s  murder 
seems  almost  certainly  to  have 
been  political,  committed  by  an 


efficient  organization  of  some 
sort  of  political  color,”  the  re¬ 
port  concluded,  “efforts  to  the 
solution  of  it  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  entangled  in  politics  as 
well.  Report  No.  1  on  the  mur¬ 
der  of  George  Polk  finds  at  this 
point,  little  progress  toward  a 
solution.” 

In  this  connection,  Hollenbeck 
reminded  listeners  that  “Greece 
is  a  sovereign  state  with  four 
police  forces  of  its  own,  all 
deeply  involved  in  Greek  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Murrow  read  part  of  a  letter 
which  Polk  had  written  to  him 
but  which  was  found  in  Polk’s 
hotel  room. 

“One  of  my  reasons  for  com¬ 
ing  north  (to  Salonika),”  Polk 
wrote,  “has  been  to  get  into 
some  kind  of  direct,  really  busi¬ 
ness-like  contact  with  the 
Markos  government  crowd. 
Since  1946,  I’ve  not  had  a  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  that  I  believed  was  a  real 
contact. 

“If  necessary.  I'll  go  outside 
Salonika,  to  any  other  town  or 
village  ‘they’  may  designate.  .  .  . 
I’ve  worked  since  December  on 
getting  to  Markos’  headquarters 
.  .  .  even  blindfolded,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  I’d  like  to  put  Markos 
on  the  air  from  his  secret  radio 
station.” 

■ 

Mississippi  Group 
Elects  Arrington 

Meridian,  Miss. — James  D.  Ar¬ 
rington,  mayor  of  Collins,  and 
publisher  of  Collins  News-Corn- 
mercial,  is  the  new  president 
of  Mississippi  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  for  1948-’49  in¬ 
clude:  Erie  Johnson,  Scott 

County  Times,  Forest,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  daily 
section;  Syd  Harris,  Houston 
Times  Post,  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  the  weekly  section, 
and  Henry  Hederman,  Jackson 
Clarion  -  Ledger,  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  commercial 
section. 

Tommy  Alewine,  Brandon 
News,  was  renamed  secretary, 
and  Charles  Harris,  Madison 
County  Herald,  Canton,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer.  Lester  Wil¬ 
liams,  Columbian  Progress,  was 
named  to  the  board  of  gover- 


2  Songs  Composed 
For  L.  A.  Press  Club 

Los  Angeles  —  Hollywood’s 
Tin  Pan  Alley  did  its  best  to 
make  the  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club’s  anniversary  ball  (first 
edition)  a  success.  Two  new 
songs  were  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

Hoagy  Carmichael  sang  his 
own  composition,  “Miss  Front 
Page  of  ’48,”  and  David  Rose 
wrote  “I’m  Behind  the  Eight- 
Ball  With  You.”  The  eight-ball 
is  the  club’s  symbol  for  off-the- 
record  dinner  speeches. 

President  Truman  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  party,  and  Walter 
Ames,  more  than  10  years  with 
th  Los  Angeles  Times  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Press  Club,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  ca¬ 
pacity  luncheon  gathering  of 
1,025  persons  in  the  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador. 


Photogs  Elect 


continued  from  page  10 

in  press  photography  at  leading 
colleges;  the  association  desires 
to  exert  some  influence  on  the 
course  content  and  methods  of 
teaching  press  photography;  and 
it  (the  Vocational  committee) 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
sult  with  them  (journalism 
teachers)  on  request  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  courses  of  study  as 
they  affect  photo  journalism.” 

The  committee  asked  that  it 
be  given  at  least  $500  so  that 
it  could  “start  to  carry  out  its 
objectives  without  further  de¬ 
lay.” 

Prooi  by  Poll 

Bates  Raney,  roly-poly  news¬ 
paperman  turned  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant,  and  longtime 
friend  of  the  NPPA,  let  his  lis¬ 
teners  think  over  the  matter  of 
the  $500  a  little  while  before 
stressing  the  importance  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  respect  to  the 
press  photographer. 

“Let  me  give  you  an  exam¬ 
ple,”  he  said. 

“A  recent  poll  disclosed  that 
51  %  of  the  people  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  do  not  believe  that 
Hitler  is  dead. 

“Yet,  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  Mussolini  was  killed  in 
northern  Italy.  Or  that  Her¬ 
mann  Goering  cheated  the  hang¬ 
man  by  taking  his  own  life  at 
Nuernberg. 

“In  each  of  these  three  cases, 
eyewitnesses  came  forward  to 
tell  verbally  how  the  deaths  oc¬ 
curred.  And  competent  repor¬ 
ters,  in  all  three  cases,  relayed 
this  information  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  by  way  of  radio  and 
the  printed  word. 

“l^y,  then,  do  so  many  of 
the  American  people  accept 
without  doubt  the  fact  that 
Mussolini  is  dead  and  that 
Goering  is  dead,  but  still  refuse 
to  believe  that  Hitler  is  dead? 

“In  the  Hitler  story  there 
were  no  pictures. 

“The  importance  of  the  news 
photographer’s  role  was  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated.” 

Saturday's  the  Day 

Saturday  was  the  day  of  the 
bathing  queen. 

A  score  of  beauties  were 
lined  up,  they  were  paraded, 
they  were  seated,  they  were 
told  to  turn  around,  they  were 
told  to  smile,  they  were  told  to 
hold  it  for  just  one  more, 
please. 

One  photographer  got  so  ex¬ 
cited  he  was  seen  trying  to 
make  pictures  with  a  beat-up 
brownie. 

It  was  a  marathon  for  the 
girls,  and  Miss  Peggy  Sullivan, 
from  Dallas,  Tex.,  won.  She  be¬ 
came  Miss  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  1948  because  she 
had  the  strongest  wind  and 
could  obey  directions  best. 

National  Headliners  Club  had 
its  award  dinner  that  night. 
(E  &  P,  March  20,  page  11.) 

■ 

Stock  List  Limited 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  will  limit  stock  listings 
in  future  to  those  specifically 
requested.  Readers  were  asked 
to  write  the  financial  editor,  re¬ 
questing  stocks  in  which  they 
were  “particularly  interested.” 


Year- Around 
Boys  Work  Wins 
ICMA  Plaque 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  yen. 
round  program  of  athletic  and 
musical  activities  for  the  1,00) 
newspaper  boys 
who  deliver  the 
New  Bedford 
Standard  -  Times 
won  for  that 
newspaper  the 
annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers 
Association 
plaque  for  the 
best  program  of 
newspaper  boy 
promotion  and 
public  relations  „  „  . 

this  year.  (E&P,  Kelleher 

June  19,  Page  7.) 

A  similar  plaque  was  won  by 
the  Standard-Times  last  year  io 
a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
New  England  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  The  winning 
exhibit  was  entered  by  Jeremiah 
J.  Kelleher,  circulation  manager 
of  the  newspaper. 

Group  activities  for  newspa¬ 
per  boys  who  deliver  the  StLi- 
dard-Times  have  been  offered 
around  the  calendar  for  several 
years.  Baseball,  basketball  and 
pingpong  leagues.  Summer  and 
Winter  swimming,  a  band  and  a 
choir  are  features  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  the  youths  participate  in 
group  sports  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties.  Some  200  boys  participate 
in  a  baseball  league  in  New 
Bedford,  and  another  hundred  in 
a  basketball  league. 

The  Standard-Times  Newspa¬ 
per  Boys  Band  has  given  a  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  programs,  was 
heard  during  National  Music 
Week,  and  has  played  at  vir¬ 
tually  all  granges  in  the  New 
Bedford  area.  Some  band  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  other  newspaper 
boys  with  special  talents,  have 
taken  part  in  radio  talent  shows 

The  band  entertains  several 
times  a  year  at  a  local  sana¬ 
torium,  marches  in  parades,  and 
played  last  Fall  at  a  football 
game  in  Boston.  It  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  40  and  there  are  20 
boys  in  the  choir. 

Basketball  is  played  over  a 
long  season  at  the  New  Bedford 
Boys  Club,  and  when  it  ends, 
the  gap  is  filled  by  pingpong. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  Bedford  YWCA  and  the 
American  Humane  Society,  the 
newspaper  boys  receive  expert 
swimming  instruction  at  the 
YWCA  pool. 

During  the  Summer,  the  boys 
are  taken  in  groups  of  about  30 
to  Tabor  Academy  in  Marioa 
Mass  ,  for  a  day  of  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing,  swimming  and  baseball. 

■ 

700  on  Dail'y's  Tour 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Seven  hun¬ 
dred  readers  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier  -  Express  participate 
June  18-20  in  the  paper’s  Land- 
o’-the-lakes  weekend  tour  to  the 
Muskoka  Lakes  District  of  0& 
tario.  The  tour  was  arranged 
by  the  C-E  Travel  Bureau. 
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Aptitude  Tests 
Are  Devised 
For  Printers 

The  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry  will  soon  have  its  own 

tailor  made”  set  of  aptitude 
tests  to  assist  printers  and  vo¬ 
cational  schools  in  the  selection, 
placement,  and  advancement  of 
personnel. 

Donald  L.  Boyd,  president  of 
Printing  Industry  of  America, 
Ine,  announced  the  plan  this 
week  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
lihication  Association  in  New 
York. 

Boyd  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Holloway,  who 
is  retiring  from  the  New  York 
public  school  system  after  50 
years  devoted  to  education, 
nearly  half  of  them  as  principal 
of  the  New  York  School  of 
Printing. 

PIA  will  make  the  tests  avail¬ 
able  to  all  vocational  schools  on 
the  secondary  level  by  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  National  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Education  Asociation,  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  printing 
teachers,  and  to  printing  com¬ 
panies  through  local  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated  with  PIA. 

The  aptitude  testing  program 
was  initiated  by  the  Graphic 
Arts  Asociation  of  Illinois,  a  PIA 
affiliate.  The  actual  tests  were 
developed  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  the  Illinois  print- 
ters'  asociation  furnishing  the 
trade  data  required  by  the  Uni¬ 


versity  experts  to  key  the  tests 
to  industry  needs. 

To  make  the  tests  of  real  and 
practical  value  before  they  are 
distributed  to  schools  and  print¬ 
ing  firms,  a  third  organization, 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
is  participating  in  the  program. 
The  GPO  will  serve  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  establishing  the  validity 
of  the  tests;  that  is,  the  aptitude 
test  formulated  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  will  be  given  to 
competent  journeymen  in  the 
various  mechanical  departments 
of  the  GPO  plant.  On  the  basis 
of  grades  made  by  the  journey¬ 
men,  whose  skills  are  a  known 
factor,  a  set  of  standards  will  be 
set  up  which  can  be  used  to 
measure  the  potentials  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  apprentices. 

The  tests  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  months. 

A  long-range  program  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  graphic  art  industry’s 
manpower  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  needs  is  showing  gradual, 
but  encouraging  results,  it  was 
reported. 

Demand  for  new  manpower  is 
still  running  ahead  of  supply,  it 
was  stated.  However,  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  of  progress  was 
noted  in  a  slight  drop  in  the 
average  age  of  journeymen 
workers.  For  the  two  main  per¬ 
sonnel  groups,  pressmen  and 
compositors,  it  was  reported 
that  the  average  age  is  about  55 
and  54  years,  respectively.  This 
compares  with  an  estimated  mid¬ 
war  average  of  about  56  years. 

Holloway  said  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  presure  being  exerted  on 
printing  schools  to  provide 
capabie  workers. 


3,000  Enroll 
In  Humphrey's 
Comfort  Club 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Tempera¬ 
tures  have  climbed  into  the  100s 
already  in  June,  and  Walter  R. 
Humphrey’s  Male  Comfort  Club 
International  has  gone  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

Humphrey,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  launched  the  club 
two  years  ago  in  his  page-one 
“Home  Towner”  column,  dedi¬ 
cating  it  to  the  summertime  com¬ 
fort  of  “MANkind.” 

It’s  essentially  a  movement  to 
get  the  human  male  office  dwell¬ 
er  out  of  coat  and  tie  in  the  hot 
weather  and  into  shirt  sleeves. 
Humphrey  reports  he  has  more 
than  3,000  members  holding 
Male  Comfort  membership  cards 
all  over  the  country.  Some  oth¬ 
er  editors  have  taken  up  the 
cause  in  other  cities. 

Motto  of  the  Male  Comforters 
is  “Why  Suffer  While  You 
Work?  No  Coat,  No  Tie,  No  Suf¬ 
focatin’.”  Jingle  on  the  back  of 
membership  cards  ( free  with 
self-addressed  stamped  enve¬ 
lope)  reads:  “Shuck  your  coat, 
shed  your  tie;  look  at  the  girls, 
they  don’t  fry.”  Author  is  Jack 
Gordon,  amusements  editor  of 
the  Press. 

■ 

Witmer  Appointed 

Morristown  ( Tenn. )  Daily 
Sun  has  appointed  the  Wallace 
Witmer  Co..  Memphis,  national 
advertising  representative. 


94%  of  Families 
Now  Own  Radios 

Broadcast  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  37,623,000 
U.  S.  families  own  one  or  more 
radios  in  working  order  as  of 
January,  1948.  This  represents 
94.2%  of  all  U.  S.  families,  and 
compares  with  BMB’s  estimate 
of  33,998,000  or  90.4%  owner¬ 
ship  in  January,  1946.  BMB  esti¬ 
mates  total  families  in  January, 
1948,  at  39,950,000. 

New  England  is  first  among 
the  nine  geographic  areas  in 
percent  ownership  with  98.2%, 
up  from  96.9%  two  years  ago. 
New  York  ranks  highest  numer¬ 
ically  with  4,001,700  sets. 

Utah  leads  all  states  in  the 
percent  of  radio  ownership 
among  villages  with  98.6%. 
Washington  is  first  in  percent 
ownership  among  rural  farm 
families  with  97.9%. 


Hales  to  Represent 
U.P.  in  Southwest 

Kansas  CrTv,  Mo. — Samuel  D. 
Hales  has  been  appointed  south¬ 
west  division  representative  for 
United  Press,  with  headquarters 
here.  The  announcement  came 
from  Fred  A.  McCabe,  division 
manager.  Hales  succeeds  Ward 
Colwell,  who  was  made  radio 
news  editor  for  the  southwest 
division  last  week. 

Hales  returned  in  April  from 
London  after  service  as  a  war 
correspondent  and  U.P.  business 
representative. 


A  Plaque  is  Unveiled  in  London 


•  They  had  a  little  ceremony  in  a  London  brewery 
a  few  days  ago  that  involved  one  of  Great  Britain’s 
outstanding  military  leaders.  General  Sir  Miles 
Dempsey  unveiled  a  plaque  to  commemorate  the 
site  of  the  first  of  the  packing  stations  set  up 
throughout  England,  from  which  many  millions 
of  bottles  of  beer  were  shipped  to  British  forces 
during  the  war. 

In  unveiling  the  plaque,  Gen.  Dempsey,  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  British  Second  Army  in 
World  War  II,  recalled  that  the  steady  supply  of 
beer  which  went  out  across  the  Channel  from  the 
various  packing  stations  had  been  a  great  factor 
in  maintaining  morale  in  those  fateful  days. 

Supply  of  this  refreshing  beverage  of  modera¬ 
tion,  when  shipping  space  was  available,  was  also 


a  factor  in  maintaining  a  high  morale  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces.  That  was  why  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  ships,  not  taken  up  by  more  essential  sup¬ 
plies,  was  used  for  carrying  beer  to  the  fighting 
men.  That  was  why  U.  S.  Government  authorities 
ordered  brewers  to  set  aside  15%  of  their  output 
for  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces.  That  was 
why  breweries  in  the  occupied  areas  were  com¬ 
mandeered  by  our  officers  and  operated  so  that 
their  output  could  help  maintain  the  high  morale 
of  the  most  temperate,  most  orderly  American 
army  in  all  history. 

In  civilian  life,  too,  Americans  have  learned 
that  “morale  is  a  lot  of  little  things”  .  .  .  and  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  beverage  of  moderation  is  one 
of  those  little  things. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Flesch  Reports 
On  Readability 
Progress  at  AP 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
Readability  formulas  based  on 
word  lists  are  impractical  for 
newspaper  use,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch,  who  is 
evaluating  the  Associated  Press 
report. 

And  the  new  word-list  plan 
offered  by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  of 
Ohio  State  University  does  not 
even  include  the  word  “editor,” 
the  readership  expert  said  when 
questioned  here  on  the  Dale- 
Chall  formula  described  in  E&P 
of  June  12. 

Nor  does  it  include  in  its  list 
of  3,000  such  words  as  memo, 
scotch,  hash,  add,  pedal,  feature 
or  headline;  or  cafeteria,  sub¬ 
way,  or  clutch. 

“So,  without  wishing  to  seem 
too  proprietary,  I  will  stick  by 
my  own  system,”  Dr.  Flesch 
said.  He  said  his  was  the  20th 
readability  plan  offered  but  the 
first  not  based  on  word  lists. 

“No  newspaperman,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “can  be  expected  to 
write  with  a  word  list  at  his  el¬ 
bow.  If  he  is  restricted  to  a  list 
of  3,000  words  he  would  go 
stark,  staring  mad.” 

On  the  newspaper  side.  Dr. 
Flesch  is  ready  to  go  “a  bit 
further”  than  the  New  York 
office  of  AP  in  making  news 
leads  more  readable,  he  told  the 
annual  California-Nevada  AP 
News  Executives  Conference 
here. 

“A  terrible  alikeness”  in  the 
news  stories  was  noted  in  read¬ 
ing  the  24hour  sequence  of 
AP's  “A  file”  stories,  he  said. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  the 
five-W  lead  sentence  theory. 
There  are  several  other  ap¬ 
proved  forms  of  leads— descip- 
tive,  the  question  sentence,  quo¬ 
tation,  and  the  “punch”  lead,  he 
reminded.  His  AP  file  studies 
revealed  95%  stories  with  five- 
w  leads,  only  5%  with  other 
style  beginnings. 

“Most  people  feel  the  other 
styles  of  lead  should  be  applied 
to  feature  stories  only.  I  would 
go  further.  I  would  expand  the 
5%,”  he  explained.  “The  main 
thing  I  think  important  is  to 
add  to  the  variety.” 

Dr.  Flesch  stressed  that  he 
seeks  to  improve  the  “average” 
readability,  not  to  impose  iron¬ 
clad  restrictions.  He  urged  more 
short  feature  stories  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  treatment  of  news.  The 
word  “average”  was  repeated  in 
reply  to  criticism  of  the  Flesch 
system  and  declarations  of- 
newspaper  needs.  He  views  the 
five-w  theory  as  a  purely  Am¬ 
erican  idea  advanced  in  the 
1860s  when  Civil  War  corres¬ 
pondents  were  fearful  stories 
would  be  cut  and  “so  sent 
everything  in  the  first  sentence.” 
After  five  months,  the  box 
score  of  the  average  number  of 
syllables  per  word  used  on  the 
AP  wire  has  run  1.69,  1.68,  1.68, 
1.68  and  1.69  for  the  months  of 
January  through  May.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  less  than  1.5  in 
popular  magazines. 

“Magazines  use  shorter  words. 
Magazine  editors  know  what 


they  want  and  select  it.  Maga¬ 
zines  also  have  more  time,  and 
do  not  deal  with  as  abstract 
subjects  as  newspapers  do,”  he 
explained. 

A.  M.  Glassberg,  managing 
editor,  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily 
Herald,  told  of  the  development 
of  WAPNEC  in  the  state  of 
Washington  as  “the  new  look” 
in  cooperation.  This  was  des¬ 
cribed  by  Col.  Carl  F.  White, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook  and 
chairman,  APNEC,  as  “one  of 
40  state  organizations  which 
have  followed  along  the  lines  of 
APNEC  since  our  group  was 
established.” 

Paul  Mickelson,  general  news 
editor,  AP,  discussed  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  policies  and  the  reada¬ 
bility  study. 

Tom  Hennion,  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance  -  Register,  was  elected 
chairman  to  succeed  Col.  White, 
with  Wyman  Riley,  Vallejo 
Times-Herald  and  News-Chron¬ 
icle,  vice  chairman,  and  Frank 
Clough,  executive  editor,  Spei- 
del  Newspapers,  Inc.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  APNEC  was  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  Nevada. 

Chairmen  of  committees  re¬ 
porting  at  business  sessions 
were:  Edward  Kennedy,  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press,  markets; 
Dave  Schutz,  Redwood  City  Tri¬ 
bune,  constitution;  Charles 
Park,  Glendale  News  Press, 
s{wrts;  Paul  Bodenhamer,  Red¬ 
ding  Record-Searchlight,  legis¬ 
lation;  Hennion,  membership 
participation;  and  Riley,  picture 
news. 


Million  ior  Research 

continued  from  page  7 

Oregon.  Martin  was  praised  by 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News,  as 
“one  of  California’s  really  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.” 

Two  days  of  sessions  under 
the  chairmanship  of  J.  C.  Safley, 
editor.  Son  Diego  Union,  pro¬ 
duced  discussion  of  every  type 
of  editorial  activity. 

Historic  steps  in  the  advance 
of  newspapers  in  the  past  also 
entered  the  sessions  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  Dean  George  Turnbull, 
University  of  Oregon  and  news¬ 
paper  historians,  who  used  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  James  Weight 
Brown  Collection  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  Stanford  by  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  president. 

Exhibits  from  King  Features 
Syndicate’s  collection  of  comics 
also  were  described  by  Turn- 
bull,  who  regards  James  Swin- 
nerton  as  comic  artist  preced¬ 
ing  Richard  F.  Outcault.  Swin- 
nerton  began  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  in  1892,  he 
stated. 

In  a  discussion  of  organized 
crime,  Warren  Olney  III,  legal 
counsel  of  the  California  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organized  Crime, 
declared:  “Only  through  pub¬ 
licity  can  we  receive  any  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  public.  A  free 
press  is  our  best  protection 
against  organized  crime.” 

The  press  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  in  solving  the  problem  of 
atomic  power,  Morse  Salisbury, 
director  of  public  information. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  re¬ 
ported. 

Seminars  on  atomic  news, 
along  the  lines  of  the  American 


Press  Institute,  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  for  next  fall,  Salisbury  said. 
Some  newspapers  already  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  im¬ 
parting  information  on  atomic 
energy,  including  the  Des 
Moines  Register -Tribune.  He 
urged  that  newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  skill  and  imagination  as¬ 
sist  in  the  educational  campaign. 

Sound  policies  are  needed  to 
build  newspaper  prestige,  John 
McClelland,  Longview  (Wash.) 
News,  told  the  conference.  He 
said  readers  note  inconsistencies 
and  impartialities  in  policies, 
and  urged  written  formulas  to 
provide  uniform  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  activity. 

Lowell  Jensen,  Turlock  Jour¬ 
nal,  said  a  prime  factor  in  pres¬ 
tige  and  believeability  is  inter¬ 
est  in  the  home  community,  and 
observed: 

“We  are  being  criticized  and 
disbelieved  in  many  places  be¬ 
cause  we  are  negligent  in  a 
few  things.” 

A  newspaper’s  own  files  are 
a  gold  mine  of  information  on 
many  matters  in  community 
life,  reported  E.  A.  Fitzhugh,  El 
Centro  Post  and  Press.  He 
urged  “news  about  living,”  us 
ing  file  material  for  background 
information  in  articles  on  hous¬ 
ing,  wage,  food  and  utility  con¬ 
ditions. 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr., 
Boise  nda. )  Statesman,  told 
of  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  William  A.  Townes, 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  de¬ 
scribed  community  activities. 


Texas  Meeting 

continued  from  page  7 

Sun,  was  elected  president  of 
TPA.  Paul  M.  Fulks,  Wolfe  City 
Sun,  the  retiring  president,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Other  new  officials  are:  Van 
W.  Stewart.  Ochiltree  County 
Herald,  first  vicepresident;  Ad¬ 
dison  Buckner,  San  Marcos  Rec¬ 
ord,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Brad  Smith,  Weslaco  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Rawland,  Cleburne  Times- 
Review,  and  Richard  Dwelle, 
Winkler  County  News,  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Among  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  TPA  delegates  was  one 
demanding  that  every  elective 
office  holder  in  Texas  be  re¬ 
quired  by  legislation  to  publish 
an  annual  audit  of  all  funds 
received  and  disbursed  by  his 
office,  including  personal  in¬ 
come. 

Between  450  and  500  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  association  also  voted  to 
open  a  central  office  and  employ 
Vernon  Sanford,  formerly  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  as 
a  full-time  office  manager,  in 
Austin.  Sanford  was  with  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  for 
13  years  until  he  moved  to 
Texas  last  December. 

Among  the  speakers  was 
Gavin  Astor,  30-year-old  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  London 
Times  and  son  of  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Times. 

British  newspapers  are  down 
to  bedrock  and  are  using  their 
last  newsprint,  Astor  said. 

He  explained  that  British  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations  prevented 


the  London  publishers  from  get¬ 
ting  adequate  supplies  of  neV 
print  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland. 

“Imports  permitted  under  the 
reduced  contracts  for 
amounted  to  100,000  tons,"  he 
said,  adding:  “In  our  coimtn 
the  paper  is  pooled  and  allotej 
fairly  by  the  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.  There  is  no  black  market 
in  our  paper  business.” 

Astor  said  the  London  Times 
had  a  daily  circulation  of  235,. 
000.  This,  he  explained,  was  | 
reduction  of  40,000  since  the 
summer  of  1947  when  circul*. 
tion  was  unrestricted. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention,  Paul  M, 
Fulks  of  the  Wolfe  City  Sun, 
president  of  the  organization, 
said: 

“We  are  in  the  process  of  a 
foundation  fund  drive  to  raise 
a  $40,000  backlog  for  this  or¬ 
ganization.  This  money  will  be 
banked  until  the  association  is 
on  a  firm  footing.  The  drive, 
among  newspaper  publishers 
only,  started  in  January.  Hopes 
are  high  it  will  be  completed 
by  fall.” 

A  buffet  supper,  with  the  San 
Antonio  Express  Publishing  Co. 
as  host,  was  served  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dining  room  on  the  ^ 
floor  of  the  Express  tower.  An 
entertainment  program  in  the 
company’s  auditorium  followed. 

M.  M.  (Mike)  Harris,  editor 
of  San  Antonio  Express,  wel¬ 
comed  the  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors.  and  Prof.  Olin  E.  Hinkle, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  de¬ 
partment  of  journali.sm,  pre¬ 
sented  awards  to  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

In  the  agricultural  promotion 
contest,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Temple  Telegram  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  daily 
field,  and  the  Wellington  Leader 
in  the  weekly  class. 

The  Weslaco  News,  published 
by  Brad  Smith,  won  first  as  the 
best  all-round  weekly.  The 
Grapeland  Messenger  received 
first  honors  for  general  excel¬ 
lence. 

■ 

Daniels  EGA  Advisor 

Washington — J  onathan  W. 
Daniels,  executive  editor  of 
Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and  Ob- 
server,  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Truman  on  a  12-mem¬ 
ber  Public  Advisory  Board  to 
assist  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
Another  nominee  is  George 
Houk  Mead  of  Dayton,  O.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mead  Corp. 

■ 

Glass  Papers  Given 

Charlottesville,  Va.  —  Carter 
Glass,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Lynch¬ 
burg  Advance  and  News,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  gift  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  of  the 
complete  public  and  private 
papers  of  his  father,  the  late 
Senator  Carter  Glass. 

■ 

290  Are  X-Rayed 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  290  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal  and  its  printing 
company  were  given  free  chest 
X  ray  examinations. 
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Canadian  Newspapers 
Ask  Freedom  Guaranty 


OTTAWA  —  Canadian  Daily  side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Al- 
Nckvspapers  Association  has  berta  legislature )  because  it  was 
asked  for  a  law  guaranteeing  destructive  of  the  fredom  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Canada  press,  but  when  an  appeal  by 
In  a  brief  to  the  parliamentary  the  government  of  Alberta  went 
committee  on  human  rights  to  the  Privy  Council  (in  Lon- 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  don)  it  was  dismissed  on  other 
CDNA  said  it  is  convinced  these  grounds.  . 

rights  are  “insecure.”  The  British  Columbia  Special 

Its  86  member  newspapers  Powers  Act  of  the  1930s  had 
“know  that  threats  have  been  given  the  lieutenant-Governor- 
made  to  freedom  of  speech,  free-  in-council  “all  the  powers  of 
dom  of  the  press  and  other  free-  the  legislature  over  the  civil 
doms  in  the  past,”  the  brief  said,  and  property  rights  of  the  citi- 
“Without  constitutional  safe-  zen.”  The  Act,  never  brought 
guards,”  it  added,  “any  or  all  into  practice,  was  repealed  in 
governments  in  Canada  could  1940  when  provincial  statutes 
destroy  freedom  of  speech,  free-  were  revised, 
dom  of  the  press,  the  right  “Under  this  legislation  the 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  the  government,  by  order-in-coun¬ 
right  to  petition  against  griev-  cil,  could  have  destroyed  any 
ances.  newspaper  that  it  disliked.  .  .  . 

"In  Canada  we  have  been  No  Canadian  law  could  have 
coasting  insecurely  upon  British  been  pleaded  against  it. 
precedents  and  sometimes  vio-  “The  Quebec  Padlock  Law  was 
lating  them  and.  in  the  light  of  directed  at  suppression  of 
Canadas  membership  in  the  Communism  and  Bolshevism. 
United  Nations  and  its  responsi-  But,  in  permitting  confiscation 
bilities  as  a  member,  the  CDNA  and  destruction  of  newspapers, 
urges  that  the  committee  give  periodicals,  pamphlets,  circulars 
favorable  consideration  to  a  ’  '  ... 

constitutional  amendment  guar¬ 
anteeing  these  fundamental  free¬ 
doms.” 

Fundamentally.  CDNA  said  in 
an  accompanying  definition, 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a 
special  privilege  reserved  for 
newspaper  publishers; 

“It  i.s  rather  a  phase  of  a  much 
larger  freedom — the  freedom  of 
all  men  to  speak  their  minds 
openly  and  without  fear.  The 
press  claims  no  right  which 
should  not  belong  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  a  democracy,  but  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  an  all-im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  larger  free¬ 
dom;  because,  under  modern 
conditions,  the  press  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agency  by  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  receives  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  needs  to  judge  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  rulers  and  make  up 
his  mind  on  public  issues.  .  .  . 

“Nominal  freedom  is  not 
enough.  The  only  truly  free 
press  is  one  which  can  record 
the  news  faithfully  and  com¬ 
ment  on  it  frankly,  without  fear 
of  direct  or  indirect  punishment. 

Neither  the  press  nor  the  public 
is  safe  with  anything  less.  .  .  . 

Liberty  Involves  Obligations 
“All  liberty,  of  course,  involves 
obligations.  The  obligation  of  a 
free  press  is  to  be  truly  free.  It 
must  be  thorough,  accurate  and 
unbia.ced  in  its  reporting,  sin¬ 
cere  and  thoughtful  in  its  edi¬ 
torials  and  resistant  to  all  out¬ 
side  pressure.” 

Outlining  “threats  to  freedom 
of  the  press,”  the  brief  said  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  fundamental  freedoms 
“must  be  apparent.” 

The  Alberta  Press  Act  of 
1937-38  was  “aimed  to  deprive 
the  people  of  Alberta  of  the 
right  of  public  expression  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  code  of  mandates  and 
restrictions  designed  to  con¬ 
script  all  newspapers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  into  one  party  service. 

“The  Alberta  Supreme  Court 
found  the  act  ultra  vires  (out- 
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Best  curt'  tor  (ioadlmo  |ilt»Ts  is  sn[it‘r->jM*<‘(lv  vir 
t.\|ir(‘ss.  It  gives  vou  the  (‘\tra  hours  voii  need  to  get 
things  done  riglil — and  on  time.  Air  Express  goes  on  all 
flights  of  the  Seliednli'd  \irlirn*s.  (^,oast-to-eoast  service 
overniglitl 

.\ir  Express  can  keep  down  eostlv  prodnelion  over¬ 
time,  too — heeanse  von  can  ship  Ititrr.  and  take  the 
time  yon  save  to  jmt  the  joh  tli rough  at  a  tn^rmal  clip. 
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•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  amt  deliver)  in  principal  L.  S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  .-Xirlines.  ’ 

•  Air-rail  between  22,00''  olf-airline  offices. 

True  ease  history:  Chicago  advertiser  regularly  has  his  electro¬ 
typer  ship  by  .\ir  Express.  Typical  recent  shipment  was  3  l-lb.  carton 
ofN  invIite  moulds  and  proofs.  Picked  up  P.M.,  delivered  Los 

Angeles  7:30  a.m.  next  morning.  ITtT  miles,  .\ir  Express  charge 
$17.71.  .Any  distance  similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  local  .Air 
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continued  from  page  5 
of  one  gallon. 

“Yet,”  he  interposed,  “believe 
it  or  not.  one  manufarturer  ac¬ 
tually  spent  more  money  in 
California  than  in  New  York — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
York’s  annual  per  family  anti¬ 
freeze  consumption  is  24  times 
as  great!” 

Later  charts  contrasted  the 
per  capita  spending  for  soft 
drinks  in  Florida  ($5.02)  with 
that  of  Vermont  (87  cents),  the 
per  family  spending  for  pack¬ 
aged  candy  in  Utah  ($12.86) 
with  that  of  North  Dakota 
($1.10). 

“These  examples,  and  many 
others  that  we  could  show,” 
Barnes  went  on,  “bring  to  mind 
an  old,  old  axiom  that  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  forgotten:  actually, 
advertising  messages  are  house- 
to-house  salesmen. 

“The  house-to  house  salesman 
allocates  his  calls  in  pretty 
close  relation  to  potential.  A 
vacuum  cleaner  salesman  doesn’t 
waste  time  on  homes  that  aren’t 
wired  for  electricity.  A  cos¬ 
metics  canvasser  will  make  a 
lot  more  calls  on  the  woman 
who  spends  $24  a  year  for 
beauty  preparations  than  on  one 
who  spends  only  $8.” 

Recognizing  facts  like  these, 
Barnes  reminded  his  audience, 
“a  growing  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  have  either  modified  their 
advertising  policy  quite  sharply 
or  are  planning  to  do  so.  ’The 
list  includes  such  well-known 
companies  as  Lever  Bros., 
Standard  Brands,  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Co.,  F.  W.  Fitch  Co.  and 
Andrew  Jergens,  among  others. 

Agency  Man's  Views 

Two  of  the  biggest  problems 
in  use  of  the  newspaper  medium 
are  the  matters  of  frequency  and 
ad  size.  Bernard  Duffy,  president 
of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn  Agency,  told  the  con¬ 
vention. 

"We  don’t  have  to  be  sold  on 
use  of  the  medium.”  he  declared, 
“But  we  need  to  have  many 
more  facts  on  proper  use  of  it 
in  terms  of  these  two  problems.” 
These  are  projects  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  executives  might 
well  undertake,  he  suggested. 

Duffy  praised  the  newspapers’ 
development  of  research  materi¬ 
als  for  agency  and  advertiser 
use.  “The  best  competitive  edge 
an  advertiser  can  have,”  he  said, 
“is  a  knowledge  of  his  markets — 
to  know  a  newspaper  is  to  know 
a  market,  and  vice  versa.” 

Herbert  M.  Steele,  manager  of 
the  New  York  News  Sales  Pre¬ 
sentation  Department,  urged 
newspaper  admen  to  make  fuller 
use  of  “the  combat  team  of  mod¬ 
ern  selling” — motion  pictures 
and  slide  films. 

He  said  that  his  newspaper, 
with  several  recently-produced 
movie  and  slide  presentations 
has  been  able  to  reach — and  sell 
— hundreds  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  who  are  often 
inaccessible  to  the  multitude  of 
media  men  seeking  their  atten¬ 
tion  today. 

Attendance  at  the  convention, 
the  first  NAEA  meeting  in  Can¬ 
ada,  totalled  more  than  450. 


Daily  newspapers  have  barely 
tapped  a  sizable  source  of  new 
linage  —  department  store  mail 
order  advertising,  John  Moffett 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune,  told  the  Thursday 
session. 

“Major  retail  stores  are  striv¬ 
ing  mightily  to  increase  their 
volume,”  he  said,  “but  many 
find  that  they  are  not  doing  the 
maximum  possible  under  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  operation. 
Mail  order  expansion  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention, 
and  some  stores  have  started 
campaigns  in  magazines.  Others 
are  using  media  in  fairly  dis¬ 
tant  cities.” 

’This  trend  will  grow,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  but  the  chief  source  of 
mail  order  business  will  be 
from  trading  areas  within  a  50- 
mile  radius.  Here,  he  added, 
the  newspapers  can  help  in  its 
development. 

Among  23  department  stores 
surveyed,  said  Moffett,  16  chose 
newspapers  as  the  best  medium. 

To  the  newspapers,  the  stores 
suggested  widening  rural  and 
other  out-of-town  coverage.  At 
the  Star-Tribune.  Moffett  said, 
retail  advertisers  using  full- 
page  units  are  permitted  to 
change  copy  between  city  and 
mail  editions.  The  only  charge 
is  for  composition,  at  $72.72  a 
page.  One  “particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  store”  in  Minneapolis, 
he  said,  uses  two  to  four  mail 
order  pages  each  Sunday. 

'Heading  for  a  Squeeze' 

Harold  V  Manzer  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram- 
Gazette,  NAEA  president,  said 
in  his  convention-opening  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  newspapers  are 
“heading  for  a  squeeze.” 

“Costs  are  rising,”  he  declared, 
“greater  revenue  is  needed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  advertiser 
will  demand  more  from  the 
newspapers  because  his  custom¬ 
ers  are  demanding  more.” 

To  meet  this  squeeze,  he  said, 
the  newspapers  must  provide 
more  information  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  markets  than 
ever  before.  They  need  higher 
selling  standards,  he  urged,  be¬ 
cause  “there  can  be  no  profit 
when  w’e  gain  a  column  and 
lose  a  confidence.” 

Manzer  expressed  gratitude  to 
Canadian  NAEA  members  for 
their  “courtesies  and  unstinted 
cooperation.”  He  paid  partic¬ 
ular  tribute  to  the  late  William 
Wallace,  advertising  director  of 
the  Toronto  Star  and  one  time 
NAEA  president. 

■ 

Henry  Noble  Hall's 
Cancer  Victory  Told 

More  than  a  year  ago,  150 
newspapermen  were  held 
breathless  —  and  tongue-tied  — 
by  Henry  Noble  Hall,  famed 
foreign  correspondent,  as  he  told 
of  his  victory  over  cancer. 

Hall  swore  his  audience  of  Si¬ 
lurians  to  absolute  secrecy  as  he 
unfolded  the  story  of  how  he 
had  swallowed  an  “atomic  pill” 
and  licked  the  dread  disease.  A 
few  months  earlier  he  had  been 
flat  on  his  back,  at  death’s  door. 

The  whole  story  is  now  told 
by  Amy  Porter  in  Collier’s  for 
June  26,  in  an  interview  with 
Hall  on  how  he  survived  with 
a  dose  of  radioactive  iodine. 


A  Star  Is  Born 

continued  from  page  5 

PM  s  Page  1  had  been  a  mish¬ 
mash  of  heads  and  short  sum¬ 
maries.  The  Star  cover  was 
more  conventional.  It  included 
a  picture,  an  index,  and  nine 
stories  all  topped  by  a  po¬ 
lite  3-column  48-point  banner. 
There  were  no  column  rules. 

Beside  the  Star  flag  was  a 
silhouette  title  which  read 
“formerly  PM.”  Eventually  the 
the  PM  log  will  be  erased  al¬ 
together. 

’Tucked  a  1  m  o  s  t  bashfully 
back  on  the  editorial  page  was 
the  lusty  young  paper’s  state¬ 
ment  of  intent. 

The  Star,  it  said,  “is  going  to 
grow  and  change.  ...  It  has  no 
finished  blueprint  of  what  a 
newspaper  should  be,  nor  does 
it  believe  that  such  a  blueprint 
is  possible. 

Statement  of  Intent 

“The  New  York  Star  will  re¬ 
port  the  news  as  honestly  and 
as  well  as  skill  can  manage; 
on  other  pages  it  will  exercise 
the  old  American  prerogative 
of  telling  its  readers  what  the 
news  adds  up  to.” 

It  will  be  neither  “red,  white, 
pink,  right,  left,  nor  center,”  the 
editorial  went  on  “We  (plan  a 
paper)  as  independent  of  the 
tyranny  of  slogans  and  colors 
as  it  is  of  vested  interest.” 

It  will  support  the  “forces 
which  supported  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie, 
which  ended  the  depression  and 
which  helped  win  the  war 
against  fascism.” 

In  the  48-page  debut  edition 
Wednesday,  June  23,  were  some 
24,000  ad  lines.  The  most  PM 
ever  sold  was  19,000,  and  on  a 
Sunday. 

New  York's  reception  pleased 
Star  chiefs.  First  day  city  cir¬ 
culation,  they  said,  skyrocketed 
from  PM’s  85,000  daily  average 
— not  counting  the  40,000-paper 
National  Edition — to  125,000. 

The  rechristening,  first  dis¬ 
closed  last  week  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  not  officially  an¬ 
nounced  until  Sunday,  three 
da.vs  before  the  Star  was  born. 

'The  daily's  new  owners  mere¬ 
ly  promised  it  would  “combine 
hard,  honest  news  with  indepen¬ 
dent  and  informed  opinion  and 
good  entertainment.”  Publisher 
Bartley  C.  Crum,  Editor  Joseph 
Barnes  and  General  Manager 
Leon  Shimkin  signed  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Except  for  a  half  dozen  radio 
spots,  beamed  out  the  day  be¬ 
fore  publication,  the  Star  spent 
only  $98  to  herald  itself.  That 
went  lor  display  cards,  hung  on 
newsstands. 

Unsigned  Editorials 

Editorials  in  the  Star,  unlike 
PM’s,  are  unsigned. 

But  Barnes,  formerly  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  foreign 
editor,  has  vowed  that  column¬ 
ists  will  be  free  to  snipe  back  at 
the  paper’s  own  philosophy. 

One  new  colmunist  is  Max 
Lerner,  the  ex-Williams  College 
professor  who  was  PM’s  chief 
editorial  writer.  He  will  write 
thrice  weekly,  alternating  with 
I.  F.  Stone’s  Washington  reports. 

All  PM’s  columnists — Stone, 


John  McNulty,  Albert  Deuta, 
and  Jennings  Perry — stayed  « 

And  besides  Ann  Shirley,  v,],. 
writes  from  Hollywood,’  and 
Lardner,  more  new  ones  are  due 

Cartoonist  Duffy  was  lury 
away  from  the  Baltimore  S*, 

A  constributing  cartoonist 
Walt  Miller,  34,  who  workji 
five  years  for  the  Bridgeftr 
( Conn. )  Star-Times  and  Po,J 
before  turning  to  comic  book 
and  animated  cartoons. 

Also  aiding  Crum  and  Barnes 
apparently  for  little  or  no  pjy 
is  a  volunteer  braintrustiuj 
panel.  Milton  (Steve  Canyoni 
Caniff  and  A1  (Li’l  Abner)  Capp 
are  advising  on  comics.  Rich^ 
Lauterbach,  editor  of  ’48  magj 
zine,  and  Jack  Goodman, 
ecutive  editor  at  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter,  the  book  publishers,  are 
helping  pick  features. 

The  Star  sport  staff  has  been 
stretched  with  temporary  writ¬ 
ers,  and  Senior  Editor  Wayne 
Adams  hopes  his  city  desk  can 
be  expanded. 

Named  assistant  managing  edi 
tor  last  week  was  Nate  Ales- 
kovsky,  35,  PM’s  assistant  city 
editor.  He  edited  two  weeklies 
and  was  a  Chicago  Herald-Aner 
ican  copyreader  before  joininj 
PM  in  1942.  Since  January  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  PM 
Guild  unit. 

On  old  PM,  there  was  no  copy 
desk.  Stories  were  edited  and 
sections  mapped-out  by  depart 
mental  editors.  Overlapping  was 
a  persistent,  and  embarassing. 
w’orry.  Aleskovsky  wilt  be  a 
key  man  in  the  Star's  copydesk 
and  makeup  system. 

“As  complete  a  break  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  old  PM,”  led  to 
the  name-change,  said  Lawrence 
Resner,  the  ex-New  York  Times 
reporter  who  is  Crum's  assis 
tant. 

“Anyway  the  Star  comes  out 
in  the  morning.” 

Crum  and  Barnes,  in  their 
first  few  weeks,  had  sliced  by 
almost  half  the  $15,000  a  week 
PM  was  losing.  All  the  Star’s 
added  starters,  though,  smeared 
on  more  red  ink. 


Guide  to  Fishing 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Pop 
Boone’s  annual  fl.shing  guide  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  16  issue  of 
Fort  Worth  Press  as  a  16-page 
tabloid  supplement.  Cover  pic¬ 
ture  showed  Pop  Boone,  Press 
sports  editor,  out  after  the  big 
ones  aboard  an  outboard  motor 
boat  on  Possum  Kingdom  Lake. 

American  Weekly 
Cover  Girl  Killed 

Fate  played  a  trick  last  week 
on  the  American  Weekly.  Cover 
girl  on  the  June  20  issue  was 
Beryl  Wallace,  the  Earl  Carroll 
star  who  had  been  killed  four 
days  earlier  in  the  crash  of  a 
United  Airliner  at  Mt.  Carmel, 
Pa. 

American  Weekly  issues  are 
printed  three  weeks  before  the 
date  on  which  they  appear.  In 
the  painting  of  her  by  Henry 
Clive — one  of  the  magazine's 
Enchantresses  of  the  Ages  se¬ 
ries — Miss  Wallace  posed  as  Dfr 
lilah. 
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Congress  Sets 
Double  Probe 
Of  Radio  Grants 

Washington — A  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  an  investigation  into 
possible  Communist  activities  in 
the  radio  field  was  approved  by 
the  House  last  week,  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  adjourned.  TTie 
legislation  sets  up  a  five-man 
select  committee  to  investigate 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  commission  has  is¬ 
sued  licenses  to  radio  stations 
owned  or  operated  by  Com¬ 
munists. 

The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Repr.  Forest  Harness,  R., 
Ind.,  who  charged  that  the  li¬ 
censing  policies  of  the  FCC 
have  aroused  “widespread  ap¬ 
prehension  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.”  He  said  he  had  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  to  make  spe¬ 
cific  charges  against  the  agency, 
but  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  committee  “should  make  a 
searching  investigation  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.” 

A  charge  that  the  FCC  grant¬ 
ed  five  licenses  in  two  weeks 
“to  a  man  who  will  testify  he  is 
a  former  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party”  was  made  by 
Repr.  E.  E.  Cox  (D.,  Ga.),  who 
headed  a  special  House  group 
to  investigate  the  FCC  in  1944. 

Harness  told  newsmen  that 
he  would  begin  the  investiga¬ 
tion  immediately.  Chairman 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  set  up  a  subcommittee  to 
investigate  operations  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  while  Congress  is  in  re¬ 
cess. 

The  Maine  Republican  will  be 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  other  two  members  will  be 
Senators  Charles  W.  Tobey  (R., 
N.  H.)  and  Ernest  W.  McFar¬ 
land  (D.,  Ariz. ).  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  will  report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  next  January. 

Senator  White’s  announce¬ 
ment  said  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  FCC  exercised  its  radio  li 
censing  authority,  the  extent  to 
which  it  examined  qualifications 
of  applicants,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  examined  operations 
of  radio  stations  to  assure  that 
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Press  Installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  Is  a  “Just- 
can't-Walt”  urgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  66-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  across- 
the-map  trucks,  and  a  24- 
hour  emergency  "call."  Just 
ask  the  great — and  little — 
papers  we  have  served. 


they  "have  been  or  will  be  op¬ 
erated  in  the  public  interest.” 

Lamb  Welcomes  Probe 

TOLEDO,  O.  —  Edward  Lamb, 

publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  stated  here  that  he 
would  be  “highly  pleased”  if 
the  House  committee  would  in¬ 
vestigate  the  grant  of  some  four 
radio  licenses  to  corporations 
with  which  he  is  associated. 

Lamb  said  that  it  would  be 
“a  wonderful  opportunity”  to 
accomplish  two  things;  (1)  it 
will  be  the  first  chance  he  has 
had  to  present  his  side  of  the 
issue,  and  (2)  Congress  will  be 
interested  to  find  out  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  and  his  business 
competitors. 

Lamb,  who  has  filed  a  libel 
suit  for  $500,000  against  the 
Erie  Times,  said  that  Congress 
will  be  interested  to  know  “that 
an  Eastern  publicity  firm  is  en¬ 
gaged  solely  in  the  job  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  smear  him.” 

On  Lamb’s  request,  as  vice- 
president  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder  of  Unity  Corp.,  Inc.,  the 
FCC  last  week  vacated  con¬ 
struction  permits  for  new  FM 
stations  at  Springfield,  O.,  and 
Mansfield,  O.,  granted  March  12. 
■ 

Friendly  Paint  Job 

Editor  Jim  Davidson  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ga.)  Courier  got 
the  surprise  of  his  life  recently. 
He  went  to  Atlanta  and  when 
he  returned  he  found  that 
friends  had  painted  his  office 
building  white  and  had  put  on 
a  new  roof. 


Political  Views 
Are  Not  Barred 
In  Labor  Press 

Washington  —  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Law  does  not  prohibit  use 
of  labor-union  dues  to  promote 
political  activities  through 
newspapers,  but  if  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  had  been  written  into  the 
Act  it  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  ruled. 

This  week’s  decision  marks 
the  end  of  the  road  for  litiga¬ 
tion  which  began  when  CIO 
News  and  President  Philip 
Murray  of  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  publishing  indorse¬ 
ment  of  a  congressional  candi¬ 
date  and  sending  extra  copies 
of  the  newspaper  into  the  af¬ 
fected  district.  Union  dues 
maintain  the  CIO  News. 

Murray  and  his  labor  group 
won  all  the  way.  The  District 
Court  here  declared  a  violation 
of  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  press  freedom  was  involved. 
The  higher  court  didn’t  follow 
the  exact  reasoning  of  Justice 
Ben  Moore  below:  Moore  con¬ 
sidered  the  ban  applicable  to 
the  newspaper,  by  the  terms  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  without 
constitutional  basis;  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  the  statute 
was  not  so  written  as  to  per¬ 
mit  an  interpretation  extend¬ 
ing  the  restriction  on  politics  to 
newspapers — and  couldn’t  be 
upheld  even  if  it  were  so  writ¬ 
ten. 


On  that  point  Justice  Stan¬ 
ley  Reed  wrote: 

"It  would  require  explicit 
words  in  an  act  to  convince  us 
that  Congress  intended  to  bar 
a  trade  journal,  a  house  organ 
or  a  newspaper,  published  by  a 
corporation,  from  expressing 
views  on  candidates  or  political 
proposals  in  the  regular  course 
of  its  publication.” 

Had  the  court  ruled  other¬ 
wise,  it  was  almost  certain  that 
the  section  in  question  would 
be  at  least  clarified;  if  not  re¬ 
pealed,  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  coauthor  of  the  statute, 
had  planned  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  that  effect  if  the  Murray- 
CIO  conviction  were  upheld. 

In  his  9,000  w’ord  opinion  Jus¬ 
tice  Reed  conceded  that  the  case 
came  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
constitutional  dispute.  But  he 
remarked  that  the  high  tribunal 
was  not  obligated  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  a  federal  stat¬ 
ute  “where  the  indictment  does 
not  state  an  offense  under  its 
terms”;  and  “we  conclude  that 
this  indictment  does  not  charge 
acts  embraced”  within  its  scope. 


Joins  School  Stall 

Milwaukee,  Wls.  —  Robert  A. 
Kidera,  for  the  last  two  years 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  Carnation  Co.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Marquette  University 
here.  Kidera  formerly  published 
the  Lake  News  at  Pawaukee 
Lake,  Wis. 


Amaze  your  friends 
...  and  yourself! 


ENIRE-AMMON  C0..i.< 

Biri.io.  or  C..T.1  T.uc.i.o  co..  lac. 
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The  fiiiila.'tie  number  of  useful 
fads  you  ran  pick  up  from  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
will  flabbergast  your  friends, 
startle  even  an  expert  like  you. 
Look: 

Advertising  Agencies  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  Australasia. 
Dally  Newspapers;  United 
States.  Canada,  Australasia, 
Central  and  Latin  America, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  Foreign  Countries. 
Departmental  Editors  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates. 
Foreign  Lianguage  Newspapers. 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in 
the  United  States. 

Negro  Newspapers. 

Newspaper  and  Advertising  As¬ 
sociations,  Clubs,  and  Organi¬ 
zations. 

Newspaper  Representatives  of 


the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

News  Services  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  Newspapers. 
Personnel,  Advertising  Rates, 
and  Circulations  of  Dally 
Newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

A.B.C.  Analysis  of  Newspaper 
Circulations. 

United  States  and  Canadian 
Radio  Stations  with  Newspa¬ 
per  Affiliations. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Newspaper  Equipment  and 
Supplies. 

The  1949  edition  of  the  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
will  be  included  with  your 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  sub¬ 
scription  —  subscription  rates: 
domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00.  Copies  of  the 
1948  edition  of  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  are 
available  to  subscribers  at  $2.00 
each.  Use  the  coupon. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  191-9  edition  of 
the  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK.  Also, 
send  me  copies 

of  the  19-18  edition  at 
$2.00  each.  Check  en¬ 
closed  .  send  bill  . 
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McManus  Quits 
As  Regional 
ANG  Officer 

San  Francisco  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild  forces  gather¬ 
ing  here  for  their  annual  con¬ 
vention,  June  28  to  July  2.  face 
a  second  vicepresidential  by- 
election. 

Resignation  of  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Manus,  yicepresident  for  the 
fifth  district,  has  been  received. 
The  longtime  leader  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  guild  and  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  unit  said 
he  was  resigning  because  of  un¬ 
certainty  he  would  be  able  to 
give  adequate  time  to  ANG  du¬ 
ties.  His  letter  stated: 

“I  went  on  leave  of  absence 
from  PM  on  March  1  to  serve 
temporarily  as  secretary  to  U. 
S.  Repr.  Leo  Isaacson,  with  the 
idea  of  returning  to  my  job  at 
the  end  of  the  congressional  ses¬ 
sion  or  not  later  than  June  30. 
The  requirements  of  my  present 
post  have  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  ask  an  additional  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  be  able  to 
devote  full  time  to  my  tempo¬ 
rary  job  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  and  perhaps  through  the 
Fall.” 

Resignation  of  Regional  Vice- 
president  Richard  K.  O’Malley, 
elected  from  Denver,  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

William  Bade  and  his  chief 
copyboy.  Hemlock  Peterson, 
were  among  early  arrivals,  w'ith 
Bade  preparing  to  edit  two 
Guild  Reporter  issues  here, 
June  29  and  July  9. 

The  Council  of  Councils,  with 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chapman,  Stock- 
ton,  chairman,  was  holding  ex¬ 
tended  sessions  this  weekend. 
Hearst  National  Memo  and 
Scripps  Howard  group  meetings 
also  were  scheduled. 

Washington  Guild 
Won't  Protest  Firing 
WASHINGTON  —  Dismissal  of 

Thomas  Buchanan,  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  for  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  will  not  be 
,  opposed  by  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild.  Buchanan 
was  fir^  by  the  paper  several 
weeks  ago,  when  his  employer 
,  learned  that  he  once  Held  a  card 
j  in  the  Party.  Members  of  the 
1  guild  in  Washington  voted  251 
.  against  and  163  for,  prosecuting 
j  as  a  grievance  the  firing  of 
Buchanan  for  party  member- 
I  ship. 


Bill  Brodie  Resigns 
As  L  A.  Guild  Officer 
LOS  ANGELES— Bill  Brodie, 
for  nearly  four  years  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  local’s 
representative  assembly,  to  be 
effective  Aug.  15.  Serious  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Brodie  and 
other  executives  of  the  local 
are  reported  to  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  action. 

Brodie  was  active  in  the  local 
during  its  most  tumultuous 
years.  His  influence  in  formu¬ 
lating  guild  potlev  began  to 
wane  after  the  thffee  months’ 
strike  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express. 


Since  then,  the  more  moderate 
element  in  the  guild  has 
strengthened  its  position. 

His  resignation  followed  by 
one  day  a  statement  by  Harry 
Martin,  American  Newspaper 
Guild  president,  that  the  union 
has  “whipped  down  to  size”  the 
Communists  in  its  ranks  and 
has  the  Reds  “on  the  run  lo¬ 
cally  and  nationally.” 

Martin,  stopping  here  en  route 
to  the  guild  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  said:  “We  have  done 
it  by  electing  decent  people  to 
offices  in  the  locals.  Commu¬ 
nist  influence  has  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

AFL  Retains 
Agency  for  Fight 
On  Communism 

Members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions 
have  pitched  in  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  to  launch  a  public  relations 
battle  against  communism,  AFL 
Vicepresident  Matthew  Woll  dis¬ 
close  this  week. 

Approximately  $500,000  has 
been  earmarked  for  a  campaign 
awarded  to  Owen  &  Chappell, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  Details  are  being 
worked  out  with  an  AFL  com¬ 
mittee,  Woll  reported,  and  the 
job  will  begin  July  1. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  part 
of  the  contemplated  program, 
agency  chiefs  said,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  decid^.  Owen 
&  Chappell  won  the  account  in 
competition  with  four  other 
firms. 

Woll  related  that  the  special 
per  capita  tax  for  PR,  voted  by 
the  AFL  convention,  has  brought 
in  more  funds  than  were  antici¬ 
pated.  The  object  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  he  stressed,  is  to  show 
organized  labor’s  relationship 
to  the  public  welfare. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “in 
free  enterprise  with  free  labor. 
This  program  is  not  a  matter  of 
taking  sides  in  a  strike  or  other 
labor  -  management  difficulty 
which  is  of  passing  concern.  We 
are  out  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  organized  labor 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bar¬ 
riers  against  communism.” 

On  the  Carpet 
DOUBLE-page,  full-color  inser¬ 
tions  in  Sunday  rotogravure 
sections  of  newspapers  in  56  ma¬ 
jor  marketing  areas  will  mark 
a  new  campaign  of  Alexander 
Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  aimed 
at  increasing  carpet  sales  among 
middle-income  groups. 

Wallpaper  Spread 

A  $250,000  to  $500,000  industry¬ 
wide  wallpaper  advertising 
campaign  for  1949  was  outlined 
at  the  semi-annual  convention 
of  the  National  Wallpaper 
Wholesalers  Association  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Julian  Brightman, 
of  Julian  Brightman  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  advertising  coun¬ 
sellors,  said  50%  of  the  fund 
will  be  used  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Traditionally 

FELIX  WOLF,  advertising  and 

sales  promotion  director  for 
Harwood’s  Canadian  blended 


whisky,  has  announced  a  sum¬ 
mer  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  using  39  news¬ 
papers  in  37  cities.  Theme  of 
the  copy  will  be:  “Traditionally 
Canada’s  Finest.”  Theodore  A. 
Newhoff  Advertising  Agency  of 
Baltimore  has  the  account. 

Wine  for  Jones 
RALPH  H.  JONES  CO.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  New  York  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the 
advertising  of  Gibson  Wine  Co., 
makers  of  Golden  Pheasant 
Wines  and  Champagnes.  Jules 
C.  Gerding  has  the  account. 

Bread  and  Buns 

JACK  SCHAFER,  president  and 

owner  of  Schafer’s  Peter  Pan 
Bakeries,  Inc.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Wolfe-Jickling- 
Dow  &  Conkey,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
as  advertising  counsel.  Schaf¬ 
er’s  operations  extend  through 
Detroit  and  seven  other  Michi¬ 
gan  cities.  Newspapers  will  be 
used  to  promote  a  line  of  five 
types  of  bread  and  sliced  buns. 
Florentine  Urban  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

■ 

SNPA  to  Hear  About 
Promotion  for  Foods 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Leonard 
Gessner,  media  director  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Advertising  Agency,  is 
scheduled  to  tell  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  here  July  11-13  how  news¬ 
papers  can  do  a  better  job  for 
fo^  advertisers  and  increase 
their  food  ad  dollars. 

Gessner's  talk  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  program 
for  the  advertising  clinic  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  James  H.  Armis 
tead  is  convention  chairman. 

Other  speakers  include;  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Birmingham  News  &  Age-Her¬ 
ald;  Loyal  Phillips,  advertising 
director.  New  Orleans  Item; 
Harry  Hoile.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Blach’s:  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Also  William  M.  Neal,  Atlanta 
agency  executive;  Sam  Bloom, 
advertising  director,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald;  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  secretary-manager, 
SNPA;  Ted  Weil,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
George  Tobi,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal; 
and  Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher. 
New  Orleans  Item. 

An  advertising  panel  will  be 
conducted  by:  John  Ottley,  Jr., 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  R.  H. 
Carson,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
&  Observer;  Ralph  Callahan, 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star;  R.  E. 
Scofield.  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader;  Plez  R.  Pettit,  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.;  P.  W. 
Walsh,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  Richard  Hale, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

■ 

Costs  Lick  Weekly 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. — With  the 
publication  of  the  29th  issue  of 
the  weekly  Adirondack  Obser¬ 
ver,  Richard  H.  Dale  and  Bruce 
R.  Henky,  co-publishers,  an¬ 
nounced  that  would  end  the 
short  life  of  the  tabloid.  Dale 
called  publication  costs  for  the 
photo-offset  paper  prohibitive. 
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Job  Shops  Give 
$11  Increase  in 
Chicago  Pact 

Chicago  —  An  18-month  con¬ 
tract,  subject  to  approval  bv 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
members  June  27,  was  agreed 
upon  between  Local  16  and  the 
Franklin  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  commercial  printing  fimu 
here  this  week. 

Since  March,  48  firms  have 
been  shut  down  and  more  than  ' 
2,000  printers  out  of  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dispute. 

Terms  which  union  nego¬ 
tiators  will  recommend  to  the 
local  for  approval  include  a 
wage  increase  of  $11.89  a  week 
instead  of  $9.29  previously  rt 
jected  by  the  union,  and  retro¬ 
active  extra  pay  of  60  cents  a 
day  for  time  worked  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  up  to  the  shutdown  in 
March.  The  new  scale  would 
be  $92  weekly  for  day  work  and 
$97  nights  for  a  36V4-hour  wert. 

The  contract  is  for  the  longest 
period  ever  agreed  upon  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  local  commer¬ 
cial  field  and  excludes  any 
wage-reopening  clause  during 
the  18  months.  Other  provisions 
give  the  union  a  joint  right 
with  the  employers’  association 
to  determine  the  competence  of 
men  hired  and  to  decide 
whether  a  discharge  is  justified. 

The  struck  work  clause  pro¬ 
vides  that  printers  will  work 
on  all  “normal  accounts"  han¬ 
dled  by  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  under  previous  contracts. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  agreement  have  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  illegal  in  a  report 
by  an  NLRB  examiner  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Detroit  contract. 
The  union  has  appealed  from 
the  decision. 

The  Chicago  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  awaited  action  by  the 
union  on  the  publishers'  clari¬ 
fication  of  their  final  contract 
proposal  submitted  to  the  strik¬ 
ers  late  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  understood 
that  Local  16  s  scale  committee 
was  preparing  to  submit  to  the 
membership  a  “Report-Clounter 
Proposal”  for  the  local  union’s 
consideration.  Action  by  the 
union  on  the  report  may  result 
in  further  efforts  by  Local  16 
to  meet  with  the  publishers. 

CNPA  has  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Photo-Engravers  Union’ 
whose  contract  expires  July  17- 
Likewise,  publishers  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Stereotypers  Union 
on  an  interim  opening  of  the 
contract’s  wage  clause. 

Strike  Voted 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Local  15, 
ITU,  voted  strike  action  168  to 
17  against  the  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  here 
June  20. 

Union  President  Bertram  W. 
Kelley  said  the  management 
had  refused  to  offer  more  than 
an  $8  increase  above  $74  day 
and  $79  night  side  for  371^- 
hour  week,  or  to  grant  “ade¬ 
quate  union  security.” 

This  brought  to  14  news¬ 
papers,  ill  of  them  Gannett- 
owned,  against  which  strikes 
have  been  authorized  in  seven 
upstate  cities. 
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New  Spanish 
Daily  to  Print 
In  Brooklyn 

Temporarily  held  up  while 
the  management  assures  itself 
of  adequate  supplies  of  news¬ 
print,  El  Diario  de  Nuevo  York, 
Spanish-language  daily,  will  is¬ 
sue  from  the  plant  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Citizen  with¬ 
in  six  or  seven  weeks. 

The  paper  will  be  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  according  to  a  press  an- 
‘  nouncement.  (Also  claiming  an 
independent  policy  is  La  Pren- 
sa,  Spanish-language  daily,  now 
published  in  Manhattan.) 

El  Diario,  through  a  newly 
formed  organization,  capitalized 
at  $300,000  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Porflrio  Dominici,  will  employ 
between  40  and  50  persons,  the 
announcement  said. 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  new 
daily  will  be  Arturo  Lares,  a 
Venezuelan  newspaperman,  for¬ 
mer  counselor  and  charge  d’af- 
fairs  of  the  Venezuelan  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington. 

The  format  will  be  usual  8- 
column  size.  The  daily  expects 
to  print  12  pages,  and  will  use 
11  type-casting  machines  and 
two  rotary  presses. 

Purpose  of  the  daily,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  press  release, 
“will  be  full  coverage  in  the 
Spanish  language  of  all  the  news 
that  space  may  allow,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  social  and  political 
activities  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
,  ing  sectors  of  the  United  States.” 
■ 

All  Editorial  Content 
In  Roto  Is  in  Color 

The  entire  editorial  content 
of  the  rotogravure  section  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  News, 
June  27,  will  be  in  full  color. 
Pictures  of  the  Army’s  maneuv¬ 
ers  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.  in 
May  are  featured. 

Rufus  Cranston  and  Gus 
Schoenbaechler  of  the  News 
color  studio  were  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  They  sent  each  day’s 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Oeant  approximately  live,  6  letter 
words,  one  line, 
forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num- 
^r  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
a  responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


supply  of  pictures  back  to  New 
York  for  processing.  From 
more  than  100  pictures  taken,  26 
have  been  used. 

To  expedite  the  operation  the 
advertising  department,  which 
had  no  advance  knowledge  of 
the  plan,  got  their  layouts  to 
the  Brooklyn  rotogravure  plant 
earlier  than  usual. 

This  all-color  section  follows 
the  29th  anniversary  of  the 
News,  which  was  celebrated 
June  26. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRA1SA15 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGKOUS 
NKWISPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA.67874 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  B980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan, _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Estabiished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  pnbiicity. _ 

MIDWEST  AGENCY.  TUSCOLA,  ILL. 
Competent,  confidential  service  to 

sellers  and  buyers  of  weeklies. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hili,  S.  C. 
★  ★The  “Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
,St..  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  pubiisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

A.N  OLD  established  weekly  newspaper 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Unopposed. 
Brings  return  of  over  $30,000  to  op¬ 
erating  owner.  $125,000.  Box  1184, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWEEKLY-Shopper.  Net  profit 
1947  $17,000;  easily  increased.  Rich 
NW  New  Jersey  area.  Terms.  Box 

1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  semi¬ 
weekly.  Gross  $60,000  year,  net  $17,- 
000.  Asking  $60,000  with  'A  down. 
No  ropipctition.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2326 
Cloverdale  Ave..  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Small  town  be¬ 
tween  six  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
Substantial  down  payment.  Box  1185, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WILL  BUY  EXCLUSIVE  SMALL 
daily  or  county  seat  weekly  doing  at 
least  30M.  Prefer  Midwest.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment.  Box  1143,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  full  page  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Wesel 
Monorail  hea^^  duty  Trimmer;  Hoe 
single  screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver  with 
micrometer  adjustment;  8-column  Flat 
Casting  Box;  Model  25  Linotype; 
39”  Chandler  &  Price  Power  Cutter; 
Large  quantity  Stereo.  Chases  for  all 
standard  sheet  lengths;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  NEW 
Galleys  and  Galley  Cabinets;  NEW 
36”  hydraulic  aud  44”  Automatic 
Power  Cutters.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.. 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 


GOSS  CURVED  ROUTERS 
2154”  and  22J4"  cut-off 
Alternating  current  motors. 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18. 


FOR  SALE.  Model  8  Linotype,  includ¬ 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  brass  maga- 
xines,  220  A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  condition,  has  fast 
distributor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Rouse  tit  saw  and  left 
hand  vise  jaw  change.  Available  July 
1st.  Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each, 
A.  C.  motor. 

I  526  Linotype  “Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  Ic  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


WEBENDORFER  17  x  22  serial  MAC 
1254,  16  months  old.  Highest  bidder 
takes  it.  Jones  Press.  5th  and  5th 
South.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  A-20  Varitypers  used  only  few 
weeks  for  practice.  Perfect  condition. 
Times  and  Record  News,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Duplex  tubular  casting 
box.  Best  condition.  News-Dispatch, 
Jeannette,  Pennsyivania. _ 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  rolier.  Tubu 
lar  casting  box,  16  used  form  tables, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  908, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  sale; — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  8-Page  model  E  newspaper 
press.  Complete  with  AC  Drive  and 
standard  equipment.  John  Griffiths 
Co.,  Inc.,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
18, _ 


FOR  SALE 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

14  In+er+ype  Machines 
Completely  equipped  composing  rm. 
including  Monotype  and  Ludlow 
2  Goss  Octuple  Presses 
Complete  OfRce  Equipment 
(will  sell  complete  or  as  2  plants) 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.P.  A.O. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/8 
H.P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  8,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 
8  Page  Newspaper  or  Book  Presses 
with  AC  Motor  and  Controls,  22”  cut¬ 
off.  Folds  to  32  pages,  up  to  8J4" 
X  11^1”  untrimmed.  Can  take  up  to 
36”  rolls.  Complete  with  stereotype 
equipment. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTO  PLATE  CASTER 
21^i”  cut-off.  Complete  with  trimmer. 
In  excellent  condition. 

.Above  equipment  can  be  inspected  at 
our  plant. 

CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS,  INC. 
60  E.  42nd.  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


48-Page  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
with  Overhead  Feed,  224i”  Cut-Off 
75-H.  P.  Motor,  220-3-Ph.  Electrical 
Equipment.  Includes  Stereotype  Over¬ 
head  Crane.  Press  now  in  operation. 
Delivery  about  October. 

Duplex  16  and  24-Page  Tubular  Plate 
Press,  2  to  1  design.  Complete  Stereo¬ 
type  and  40-H.P.  Double  motor  press 
drive.  220-3-Ph.  Delivery  about  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February. 

Duplex  12-Page  Flat  Bed  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Complete  with  chases. 
Double  Page  Chase.  Motor.  Available 
immediately. 

Duplex  8-Page  Model  “E” 
Available  90  days 

Duplex  8-Page  Double  Drive  Angle 
Bar  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
complete  auxiliary  equipment  and  10- 
H.  P.  Motor.  Available  about  90  days. 

For  details  write  P.  O.  Box  549  or 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Retlaw  Hotel, 
Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22  8  column,  4  plates 

wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
motors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 


16-PAGE  HGE  ROTARY 
Single  width,  complete  stereo,  AC 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
16  pg.  press  I  to  I,  stereo,  A.C. 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%'',  stereo,  A.C. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  A-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Addrtss  :  “Shulpresz  NewYork’’ 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  | 

NEWSPRINT  I 

5,000  TONS — ROLLS — 

$174  PER  TON 


S.  H  BEHRENS  &  CO..  54  E.  9th 
St..  New  York  City.  Phone:  ORchard 
4-6400.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


STANDARD  NEWISPRINT 
Good  quality.  Prompt  delivery.  North 
American  P^er  Co.,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
Are.,  New  York  1,  N.  T.  Phone: 
CHickaring  4-4484. _ 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  Animcan  32 -lb.  Standard  aixe 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  1148,  Editor  & 
Puhlisher. 


NEWSPRINT 


Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  .Street,  New  York  City. 

Telepliniie:  H.Anover  2-0165. _ 

New  model  CRAWFORD  SINGLE 
WRAPPER  now  in  production.  Cuts 
niailroom  costa.  lYliliamsport  (Pa.) 
GRIT  cites  labor  savings  that  paid  for 
SK'  EN  in  one  year’s  use.  Write 
\\  illiam  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  Newport, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

9  FONTS  106  Matrices  for  model 
F  4-4.  Cniversal  Intertype.  New.  Box 
1189.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

GOSS — Straight  line  3-dPck,  high 
speed,  24-pBge  press,  5177:t.  complete 
with  Cline  A.C.  drive,  rubber  rollers. 
Blankets  and  some  stereo  equipment. 
Late  model.  Available  in  about  six 
months.  $30,000  as  is.  Box  1168. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

(4)  GAS  MONOMKLT  FEEDERS 

1  in  new  condition  . $100 

3  in  good  condition . $  75 

All  come  with  thermostats,  fittings 
and  burners.  Call  or  write  John  R 
Morton.  Record  Publishing  Co..  Ra¬ 
venna.  Ohio. 


MISCEUANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

ROBERT.hon  24  X  24  engraving  cam¬ 
era  for  sale;  gallery  type;  19-inrh 
Goers  lens:  sta-flat  back;  Gelb  arcs 
and  controls;  good  condition.  The 
Daily  Pantagraph.  Bloomington.  HI. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
mentv  dismantled,  mowed,  eroded,  local 
and  long  distance  serwico. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 

_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7  N.  T. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  Floor  Units  and  Doable  Folder 
23  9/16"  Sheet  (hit-Off 
Paper  Roll  Stands  both  ends 
Write  full  description 
Box  1121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypes, 
also  newspaper  presses — all  makes. 

PAYNE  *  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Duplex  or  Goss  flatbed  and 
22 cm  Ludlow  with  electric  pot 
and  AC  drive.  Box  1173,  Editor  & 

Piihlinher.  _ 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1178,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ONE  High  Speed  Goss  Single  Width 
Folder  for  Goss  Press  No.  479.  Stsnd- 
ard-Fri‘<  holder.  Cornwall.  Ontario. 
W.ANTED — Model  1,  Model  L,  or  high 
or  low  base  Model  5.  Write  aerial  No., 
(-quipment,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  Box  1172.  Editor  3c  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  0-1182 


WANTED 

(K)SS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13K  inch  printing  diameter. 
31H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  Sc  Pnbliahsr. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Preaaei  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sc  Jefferion  Sti.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  2'J,  Penniylvania. 


WANTED 

Hoe  or  Goss  presses 
Six  or  ten  modern  units 
Three  folders  and  reels 
Page  length  224<"  or  28  9/16" 
Forward  all  information  to  Box  1133, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

AMERICAN  correspondent  for  Paris 
magazine  will  be  in  Paris  office  July 
15-Aug.  26.  Will  accept  assignments. 
Write  F.  B.  Ladd,  Suite  601,  Hotel 
Jefferson,  208  West  56th  St.,  New 
York  19. _ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

34  years  old.  Desires  assignment  in 
Germany,  has  broad  experience  with 
Gorman  problems  about  which  he  has 
written  for  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Collier's  etc.  Ernest  Zaugg,  450  East 

52  St..  New  York,  New  York. _ 

GOING  abroad  July.  Experienced;  33 
years  old.  Itinerary  flexible.  Rex  M. 
Corfman,  3528  W.  Walnnt,  Chicago 

24,  Ill. _ 

PARIS-bonnd  newsman,  excellent 
contacts,  seeks  non-conflicting  assign¬ 
ments.  Copy  tailored,  priced  to  yonr 
needs.  Box  1085,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
ROVING  STAFF  WRITER  with  na¬ 
tional  outfit  sailing  to  Europe  in  2 
weeks.  Seek  bi-weekly  feature  outlet 
for  occupation,  reconstruction  stories. 

Box  1182.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  experienced  Minnesota  newspa¬ 
permen  desire  profitable  part  time 
work  as  Twin  Cities  and  state  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  trade  publication.  Will 
furnish  news,  feature  articles  and  con¬ 
vention  coverage.  Box  1163,  Editor 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Attention — EDITORS 
“PHOTOGRAPHY  COLUMN” 
Popular  weekly  column  on  Still  and 
Movie  Photography  for  Amateurs. 
“PHOTOGRAPHICALLY  YOURS” 
published  for  over  two  years,  includes 
Foto  Facts.  Question  Box.  and  Picture 
of  the  Week.  Write  for  Details. 
JACK  PROCTOR.  Editor.  Box  161. 
Boston  (Melrose  76)  Massachusetts. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’a  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  caropaigni.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  hnlletine. 
Promotional  aidi.  Personaliaed  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  anpervition  of  a  big  fatt-ipow- 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  8,  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  detaila 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
SERIAL  EDITIONS 

ANNlVEltSAKlKS,  Industrial  and 
Special  pages.  Constructively  planned 
and  sold.  25  years’  experience.  Box 
1176,  Editor  Sc  Pujilisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

INTELLIGENT,  ambitious  man  to  as¬ 
sist  Publisher  of  8,000  circulation 
California  daily.  Must  be  crackerjack 
display  advertising  man,  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  all  advertising,  neat  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  personality.  Starting 
salary  $400  per  month.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1117,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTiSlNG  SOLICITOR  on  two 
weekly  newspapers,  5  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Call  for  appointment. 
Morsemere  6-5338-J. _  _ 


ADVERTISING  manager  for  small  but 
progressive  Tennessee  daily.  Must  be 
able  to  make  layouts,  plan  eampaigns, 
and  sell.  An  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  young  man  who  wants  to 
grow  with  an  organization.  Give  ex- 
perienee,  salary  desired.  All  replies 
treated  in  confidence.  Box  1167,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Puhlisher. _ 

•AMBITIOl’S  young  man  with  overall 
riassified  experience  to  assume  charge 
of  riassified  department,  combination 
paper.  70.000  circulation.  Southern 
city.  Prefer  man  now  on  a  smaller  or 
same  size  paper,  who  is  reuily  to  as¬ 
sume  greater  responsibility.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details,  age,  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  salary  requirements,  to  Box  1161, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  lady 
to  step  into  a  newly  established  post 
in  a  fast  growing  department  of  news¬ 
paper  located  near  New  York  City. 
Recent  expansion  of  telephone  staff 
necessitates  employment  of  working 
supervisor  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  telephone  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Write  stating  age,  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1027,  Editor  A  Publisher.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Experienced 
in  ropy,  layout  and  frequency  selling, 
to  handle  major  accounts.  Seven  man 
department.  Ohio  City  of  40,000  re¬ 
tail  center  of  180,000.  Write  full 
details  about  yourself,  send  samples 
of  work,  quote  salary  expected..  Re¬ 
plies  confidential. 

Steubenville  Hcrsld-Star 

Steubenville.  Ohio _ 

YOUNG  display  salesman  for  six  day 
Northern  Ohio  paper.  Servicing  and 
selling  of  general  accounts  who  are  on 
annual  contract.  Prefer  man  with 
experience,  who  is  personable,  regular 
in  habits,  makes  good  layouts  and 
writes  good  copy.  Permanent.  Start 
.$7.'i  00.  Box  1159.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
To  Become 

LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


We  are  loolting  for  a  man 
under  45  with  successful  news¬ 
paper  adverlising  selling  back¬ 
ground  to  develop  into  local 
advertising  manager  of  a 
sound  daily  with  nearly  100,- 
(X)0  circulation.  Midwestern 
city  in  the  250, 0(X)  to  500,000 
population  class.  Must  be  a 
good  sound  builder  and  have  the 
cha.racter  to  grow  and  win  full 
confidence  of  local  marchanh. 
Write  Box  I  125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERflsiiir~ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
display  stall,  exclusive  afternoon 
Must  have  copy  and  layout  experiuei. 
Car  necessary.  Start  immedistel; 
Splendid  opportunity.  Box  1164,  ur 

tor  &  Publiaher. _ 

TWO  DISPLAY  Advertisiug  Salezae^ 
Must  be  efficient  copy  writers  and  la;i 
out  men — steady  position.  Should  Iq 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age- 
neat  in  appearance.  Prefer  men  will 
training  in  smaller  cities.  Salary  q 
keeping  with  ability.  Only  intereited 
in  men  who  deaire  a  permanent  coi- 
nection — -no  floaters — no  has-beeai.  U 
interested  submit  samples  of  your  lay. 
out  work  and  give  full  partieulari  u 
to  experience  and  ability. 

Omaha  World-Herald 
T.  G.  Devaney 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  i 


HELP  WANTED  CIRCULATIOK 

IF  YOU  ARE  thoroughly  experienced 
in  training  carrier  boys,  have  perioi. 
slity  buys  like  and  can  prove  it  «itk 
yonr  record  and  references  we  offer 
you  position  circulation  mansger 
growing  small  daily.  You  must  ovi 
ear.  Give  full  details  of  experieucH. 
Refei-enees.  Starting  salary  wanl^. 
Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky. 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  require! 
experienced  capable  road  man  to  mai. 
age  assigned  country  territory,  knovl. 
edge  of  boy  carriers  and  men  distribi- 
tors  necessary.  This  is  a  permaneat 
position  with  a  growing  paper.  Hut 
nave  car  and  be  willing  to  travel.  Box 
1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after 
noon  daily  in  southwest.  Growieg 
town,  congenial  working  conditieui, 
desk  and  editorial.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  reply.  Box  1162,  Editor  h 

Biihlislier. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  able  to  Uli» 
desk  one  day  a  week.  Permanent  poti- 
tion,  good  pay,  5-day  week.  Houiiig 
available.  Give  full  details,  first  let¬ 
ter.  News  Tribune  Company,  Jellersea 

City.  Missouri. _ 

GOOD  NEWSPAPER  MAN.  aevorzl 
years  dsiljr  experience  (preferably 
both  reporting  and  desk)  wanted  t» 
teach  part  of  reporting  and  editing, 
and  assist  supervision  large  collegs 
daily  in  accredited  school  of  joumu- 
ism.  Open  Sept.  1.  Can  do  gpuidust* 
work.  Box  1131,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  OPPORTUNITY 


Managing  Editorship  of  an  evening 
daily,  20,000  to  25,000  circulatioi 
class,  is  available  to  an  executivs 
capable  of  assuming  complete  chir^t 
of  news  room.  City  of  importance  in 
indnstrial  life  of  America — 50,000  to 
60,000  impulation.  Good  schooli. 
Ideal  recreation  fseilitiea.  We  leeli 
an  executive  with  foresight,  leadership, 
desiring  to  put  roots  down  in  growiajl 
community.  Write  in  detail  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary,  expectstioni. 
etc.  to  Box  1138,  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER-REWRITE-MAN 
If  you’re  looking  ahead,  here  is  u 
opportunity  to  establish  yourself  with 
a  rapidly  growing  daily  newspaper. 
Located  cloie  to  subnrban  Chica^. 
Position  offers  attractive  salary.  Giw 
complete  history  of  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  age  and  other 
qualifications.  Write  Box  1044,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WAWTED^MECHANICAL 

COMBINA’nON  MAN  OR  LINOTYPE 
OPERATOR  WANTED.  Permanent. 
37J^  hour,  6  day  week,  scale  $2.0W 
nights.  Saturday  and  Sunday  eff. 
Paid  vacation.  Pension  plan.  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  Prefer  single  men  sc- 
count,  of  housing.  Write  Box  lOJ*. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  pressman  wanted  ,lff 
large-volume  press  room  equipped  with 
Duplex  tubulars.  Must  be  union  meni- 
ber,  or  eligible  to  membership.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  color  preferable,  but  not 
mandatory.  Scale  $93.44  days;  $102.'* 
nights;  87 -hour  work  week;  6  P*** 
holidays.  No  trouble.  Shopping  ”•**• 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Clevelaad  Id,  ^ 
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"HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


VOT  Jl  ^  JOB;  To  a  youoK  man 
iho  i«  capabU'  of  takinK  full  charxe 
of  small  li'Kal  publication  newspaper 
ami  job  printing  plant  with  plans  for 
cxtensire  expansion  we  offer  a  future 
in  s  fast-ttrowiiig  printing  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  city  of  135,000  in  mid-west. 
\pplicant8  must  know  printing,  in- 
luding  some  knowledge  of  ofT-set.  be 
jhle  to  estimate  jobs,  handle  front 
i.Ace  and  do  solicitation.  Splendid 
market — one  of  the  best  in  the  U.  S 
(irand  opportunity  for  right  person. 
If  not  of  the  above  uiialiflcations  don’t 
sDoly  Write  or  wire  Peoria  Daily 
Kerord.  103  Main  St..  Peoria,  Ill. 
PRINTEK-COMPOSITOR  with  work- 
inf  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  of 
.tmerica’s  top  weeklies.  Write  Box 
1103.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PRESSMAN,  combination  stereo.  Ooss- 
tutoplate.  Los  Angeles.  Box  1046 
, kditor  i  Pablisher. _ 


.-iEVEKAL  steady  situations  on  the 
night  side  open  in  16-machine  Ohio 
plant.  Otierators,  floor  men  or  com- 
hination.  Sickness  benefits,  ac-eident, 
hospitalisation,  pension  and  vacation. 
Vnion  scale,  $2.2 1?4  per  hour.  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Hox  1160.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"  LITERARY  AGENCT  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
eles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


1  AJVl  TIRED 

from  4  years  travel  as  public  ac¬ 
countant.  specialising  in  newspaper 
and  radio  auditing  and  system  installa¬ 
tion.  Desire  to  locate  with  newspa¬ 
per  in  city  supporting  over  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  enjoy  family  life.  Box 
1152.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
.Wsilable  September  1st,  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  executive  with  25  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  small  and  medium 
siie  publications.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  splendid  record.  Ninth 
year  at  present  position,  personal 
reasons  for  desired  change.  Age  43. 
family,  Protestant,  member  of  several 
civic  organizations.  Western  states 
preferred,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion  as  long  as  newspaper  is  a  solid 
progressive  organization.  Salary- 
bonus  arrangement  preferred.  Will 
appreciate  personal  interview  at  my 
expense.  Write  Box  1155,  Editor  & 
Pnhlislier. 


TOP  NOTCH  PROMOTION  MANA- 
CfER  wants  connection  with  promotion- 
minded  publisher.  Now  available  as 
result  of  recent  merger,  city  of  500,- 
000.  Young  (36).  forceful,  excellent 
personality,  (jood  organizer,  A-1  ex- 
eeutive.  Excellent  training  in  all 
phases  newspaper  promotion,  including 
sdverfising.  eireulation.  editorial  and 
special  events.  Salary  commensurate 
with  r(  sponsibility  and  size  of  job  to 
’■e  done.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Write 
harry  Kelley,  57  South  Fourth  Street, 
'linneapolis.  Minnesota. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVEltTlSINO  MANAGER  OR 
SALESMAN,  age  30.  8  years  selling 
experience.  Prefer  midwest  daily, 
or  weekly.  $15,000  available  for  in¬ 
vestment.  although  good  position 
prime  objective.  Box  1166.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A’TTEN’nON  FLORIDA  DAILIES 
Oisplay  Sale.sman  available.  18  years’ 
expwienee.  Competent  and  highly 
mialified.  Please  reply  to  Box  1165, 
Pititnr  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

INCRKASED  from  2  to  3  paces  daily 
avera^ftt  in  2  years.  Woman,  employed. 

2-VOOO  eireulation  eyeninj:  daily,  seoks 
mifjrer  field,  full  char^fe.  $110  weekly 
inmimum.  Box  1157.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

fLAftSlFIKI>  Manager  with  proof  of 
surceia  in  Ka]e.s.  new  hU8ine.sA.  traininfp 
l***r8onnH.  Promotion  and  orKanizinj? 

^ints»rested  in  makin^r  a  ehansre. 

Metropolitan  area.  What  do  you  offert 
Box  1150.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COMPETENT  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  20  years  metropolitan,  smaller 
city  on  rim,  slot  telegraph,  city  desks. 
Now  employed.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1056,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER 

Woman  with  15  years’  experience  in 
department  and  specialty  stores  and 
advertising  agencies  wants  position  in 
newspa|>er  copy  service  department, 
or  i-haiice  to  establish  such  a  spot. 
Will  rtlieve  salesmen  of  idea,  copy 
and  layout  headaches,  so  they  can  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  selling.  Available 
New  York  City  in  2  weeks.  Elsewhere 
(South  preferred)  October  1st.  Write 
Box  1091.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  writing 
ability,  veteran,  23,  single,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  editorial  or  reportorial  work; 
has  overseas  experience,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  background.  Write  Harry  Fiss, 

6  Shore  Park  Road.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  SMALL  DAILY”  wants  spot 
on  w  'ekiy  or  small  daily  in  South. 
Married,  36,  child.  Experienced  weekly 
manager.  Handle  desk,  use  Graphic, 
•■‘ports,  editorials,  sell  ads.  Ex-Navy 
Lt.  College.  Public  Relations.  Bill 

Foreman.  Box  511,  Columbus,  Miss. 

TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS  Experience 
in  newspaper  advertising  is  waiting 
(or  the  piililislier  that  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  know-how  to  build  and  hold 
linage.  Age  45.  Best  of  references. 
Now  employed,  but  am  looking  to  the 
future.  Box  1171.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  Editor.  25, 
seeks  position  Mid-Atlantic  states. 
Dummy  papers,  copyread,  write  heads, 
two  wire  services  on  small  city  daily. 
Excellent  references.  SDX,  Missouri 
graduate.  Box  1110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VOL'XCf — AfCKrt'ssive* Ad-man.  7  years* 
e.\|)eri»*n<*e  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
pt^sires  elianjce  for  greater  opportun¬ 
ity,  earninKS.  *food  record  with  present 
publiealion.  Box  1180.  Kditor  &  Pub- 
iish»»r. 

EXPERIENCED  Kditor  large  weekly, 
Missouri  graduate,  seeks  desk,  report¬ 
ing  or  sports  job  with  daily.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1179,  Kditor  &  Pub- 

li-ilier. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

ASSISTAN'r  Circulation  Manager  or 
District  Manager.  Trained  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  with  “on  the 
job”  training.  ”GI”  Bill  of  Rights 
3rd  year  experience.  Good  at  “Little 
Merchant”  Sales  Promotion.  A.B.C. 
department  management.  Family  man. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1123,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

lONVA  graduate  (Aiiiriist  4)  BA  jour¬ 
nalism  certificate  KTA,  Wants  chance 
to  us*  lanjtua^e  ability  as  newspaper¬ 
man,  Japani»se.  Russian.  German  that 
order.  Married.  25.  Vet.  Or  reporter*8 
job  on  daily  over  100.000.  Kelly 
Rucker  155  Hawkeye  Village.  Iowa 
Citv.  Iowa. 

VET,  27  years  old,  college  graduate, 
to  work  on  newspaper,  magazine,  cir¬ 
culation.  Vincent  J.  W’right,  909  Belle¬ 
vue  Avenue,  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 

•lUNK  College  Graduate,  Vet.,  am¬ 
bit  ioti.s.  wishes  job  as  rejiorter  or  re¬ 
write.  anywhere.  Government  major 
in  college,  salesman  part  time,  large 
acquaintance  with  medical  vocabulary. 
Good  references.  Box  1181,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE  copyreader,  reporter,  40;  de¬ 
pendable:  A-1  references.  college 

trained.  Box  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MBA  HARVARD  Business  School,  2 
years  business  experience,  former  col¬ 
lege  sports  editor.  28.  married,  wants 
to  write  bu.siness  news  and  features 
on  paper  or  magazine  in  East.  Box 
1191.  Editor  A  PnhIi.sher. 

ABLK  telegraph  editor,  31.  married, 
non-smoke,  drink.  Responsible,  fast 
Top  writer,  civic-minded.  Prefer  small 
daily  in  West.  Box  1158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN.  five  years  New  York  morning 
daily,  makeup,  copyreading,  rewrite, 
college  correspondence,  reporting, 
wants  reporter  job  with  daily.  $70 
weekly  to  start.  Box  1029,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man,  single,  24, 
college  graduate,  seeks  position  with 
future  in  editorial  department.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  sports.  Box  1120, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

APT,  aggressive  Missouri  University 
journalism  graduate  wants  job  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily.  Feature,  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  and  copy  desk  qiialiflibations. 
Married.  25.  available  August  1.  For 
references,  samples,  data,  write  Wil¬ 
liam  Mitchell,  1408  Rosemary.  Colum¬ 
bia.  Missouri. 

NEWSP.APERMAN,  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence  big,  small  dailies.  Desk,  re¬ 

write,  make-up.  awing.  First  class 
writing;  background  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  wire  editor,  war  correspondent, 
etc.  Married,  habits  correct,  age  43. 
Seek  permanent  spot  in  East,  prefer 
New  England.  Box  1149,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

.AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter. 
Experienced.  23.  References.  AMll  go 
anywhere.  Robert  Garsson,  337  Bow¬ 
man  Street.  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

NOT  FOR  HIRE.  Laziest  female  re¬ 
porter  inside  U.S.A.  now  touring  in¬ 
side  Europe  on  Poppa’s  bank  account. 
Returning  August  10  to  shift  for  my¬ 
self  and  West,  but  I  hate  Colorado, 
looks  good  and  big.  Tossed  off  Parade 
mag.  fired  by  Boston  Daily  Globe, 
tolerated  three  years  by  Massachusetts 
weekly  as  society  and  feature  creature. 
Flunked  ioiimalism  in  college,  snap 
PRO  berth  in  navy.  28.  red  headed,  so 
don’t  even  bother  to  contact.  Box 
1187  Fflitor  A  Publisher. 

CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  chnrch 
news  setup.  Ten  years’  experience. 
Box  9804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  _  graduate,  veteran,  single, 
some  writing  experience,  wants  job 
as  reporter.  Area  no  object.  Box 
1106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  editor,  40.  sintcle,  20  years 
maf?Azines,  newspapers.  now  mid- 
Sontli.  sro  anywhi’Te:  best  references. 
Box  1188.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OTTTSTANDING  feature  editor.  37, 
would  enliven  daily  in  jrood  family 
community.  This  man  is  an  expert 
on  world  affairs,  but  he  really  knows 
and  respects  the  local  or  retrional  fea¬ 
ture.  Collegre  jrradiiate,  entertaining 
writer  and  disciplined  newsman.  He 
has  15  years  solid  experience.  In¬ 
quiries  welcomed  from  papers  large 
or  small.  Opportunity,  environment 
are  the  key  considerations.  Box  1190, 
Kditor  &  Pnhlisher. 

COPYRE.ADER — the  McCoy;  15  years, 
rewrite,  sports,  makeup;  36,  live  wire. 
Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRAF'TSMAN:  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  public  relations;  weekly  and 
house  organ  editor;  college  instructor; 
Stanford.  Yale  edneated;  29.  Offered? 
Box  1109.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DE’TROTT  EDI’TOR,  will  write  fea¬ 
tures  on  assignment,  or  represent 
magazine,  trade  jonmal,  or  newspaper. 
Subjects:  industry,  trade,  economic 
trends,  technical,  personalities.  Good 
background  in  newspaper  work,  engin¬ 
eering.  economic  research.  Excellent 
connections.  Write  Box  27,  Detroit  23, 
Michigan. 

PHOTO-journalist  graduating  from 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  July  30. 
would  like  job  on  a  daily  paper.  Pic¬ 
ture  editing  is  ultimate  aim.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  work  as  press  photographer, 
have  done  some  reporting.  Write  John 
n.  B«nt.  718  Maryland.  Columbia.  Mo. 

RKPORTKR.  foreign  correspondent, 
with  exclusive  news  sources  behind 
Iron  Curtain,  just  hack  from  extensive 
Kiiropcan  tour  seeks  foreign  desk  job 
with  out  of  town  daily.  Box  1151. 
^'ditor  &  Publisher. 

DESPERATE 

Family  man  must  have  position  at 
once.  Will  go  anywhere.  Highest 
references.  Many  years’  experience 
as  foreign  correspondent,  editor,  re¬ 
write  man,  feature  writer,  reporter, 
trade  newspapers,  and  public  relations. 
Desires  living  salary  only.  Box  1081, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — small  daily  experience; 
jnnmalism  graduate ;  young,  single, 
have  car,  locate  anywhere.  Starting 
salary  secondary.  Box  1097,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

KEPOKTER,  four  years  on  small  On¬ 
tario  daily,  single,  veteran.  22,  will  go 
anywhere.  Seek  climate  change,  pre¬ 
fer  Gull  Coast,  New  Orleans.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  police  beat,  features, 
general  assignments,  rewrite.  N.I.A. 
graduate.  Available  October  1.  Box 

1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  editor  or  deskman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  University  editor.  Prefer 
south  but  consider  any  offer.  Reliable. 
43.  $70  weekly — leas  if  living  coats 
half  way  reasonable.  Box  1067,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  27  years  met¬ 
ropolitan.  international  experience, 
capable,  hard  worker.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  P.  O.  Box  4219.  Miami. 

Florida. _ _ _ 

TOPFLIGHT  MAN 
Midwes*.  newsman,  38,  seeks  change. 
Handle  any  spot,  no  preference;  18 
years  leg  and  desk.  Box  1177,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

VET,  27 — can  write.  Seeks  eub’s  job 
(as  trained  under  P.L.  16)  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  City.  Box 

1147.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VET  with  know  how,  seeks  enVs  Jsb 
with  active  daily.  Box  1087,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

WRITER,  26,  successful  free  lance, 
seeks  beginner’s  job  on  daily  or  weekly 
whieh  offers  varied  experience.  Box 

1183.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  F.DI’TORIAL  WORKER 
Editorial  or  other  desk  position  on  any 
size  paper  except  metropolitan  wanted 
by  young  man  now  employed  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Good  writer.  Permanent 
if  ohar.ee  to  use  initiative.  Midwest 
preferred.  No  sports.  Box  1186,  Edi- 
tnr  .k  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  L.ADY  wants  reporting  job. 
1948  graduate  Stephens  College,  jonr- 
nalism  major,  eampus  editor.  From 
newspaper  family.  Alert,  personable, 
widely  traveled.  Box  241,  Parsons. 

K  ansas.  _ _ 

YOUNG.  26,  editor  New  York  City 
community  weekly,  former  assistant 
editor  New  England  weekly,  college, 
army  editor.  Want  to  get  married, 
need  job  with  better  pay.  New  York 
City  only.  Box  1153,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ INSTRUCTOR _ 

MORE  than  ten  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  large  and  small  papers,  suc¬ 
cessful  college  teaching  record.  Ph.  D. 
Address  Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Daily.  Gets  production.  Gets  cooper¬ 
ation  all  departmemts.  22  years  of 
‘‘know  how”.  Now  employed  same 
capacity  metropolitan  daily.  Start 
$7,000.  More  when  YOU  think  I’m 
worth  it  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1169.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

PRINTING  EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
Young  enough  to  be  progressive,  old 
enough  to  have  gathered  extensive 
background  of  experience  as  principal 
in  his  own  business.  Practical  union 
compositor.  All  around  printer.  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent  experience — 
composing  room  or  entire  plant.  Keen 
understanding  stereotyping;  job  and 
web  press  printing.  Color  work.  Box 
1192,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WAHTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PROFESSIONAL  Photographer  wants 
work  on  newspaper  or  in  studio.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  darkroom  and  news. 
Milton  Christenson,  Walum.  North 
Dakota 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  BKL.4'nONS  is 
my  field.  June  journalism  graduate: 
Competent  writer  and  photographer 
for  Niws  Bureau  and  campus  weekly; 
Experienced  darkroom  work.  Dora 
C.  Terbizan.  State  University,  Bowling 
Green.  Ohi<i. 

WORKING  NEWSMAN.  employed, 
available  for  change  in  60  days,  ptih- 
lie  relations  spot  preferred.  20  years* 
experience  dailies  and  Washington 
enpital  coverage.  Box  1170,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

PHILADELPHIA— If  it  can  be 


said  that  anyone  has  had  a 
hand  in  running  the  G.O.P. 
quadrennial  circus  here  this 
week,  besides  the  Republican 
chieftans,  it  has  been  television 
that  has  been  master  of  the 
show.  This  infant  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business,  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  so  appealed 
to  the  convention  planners  that 
it  was  given  the  right  of  way  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion,  at  least 
to  the  detriment,  of  newspaper 
photographers.  The  press  pho¬ 
tographers  had  to  put  up  a  run¬ 
ning  battle  last  week  before  the 
convention  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  their  rights. 

In  fact,  television  had  such  a 
hold  on  the  programing  that  at 
one  point  this  week  it  was  se¬ 
riously  being  considered  by 
G.O.P.  leaders  to  cancel  the 
Wednesday  night  session,  or  to 
adjourn  it  early,  in  favor  of  the 
Louis- Walcott  hght.  Radio  and 
television  interests  having  con¬ 
tracts  to  broadcast  the  fight  did 
not  want  to  split  their  small  au¬ 
dience  between  two  spectacular 
shows.  They  lobbied  for  all 
they  were  worth  to  get  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  to  help  them 
in  their  dilemma.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  political  bigwigs 
that  they  carried  through  their 
program  as  planned.  It  would 
have  been  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  American  political  system  if 
such  an  important  event  as  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
President  had  been  allowed  to 
be  shoved  aside,  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  for  a  boxing  match. 

«  *  • 

PLANS  for  press,  radio,  movie 
and  television  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  made  months  ago. 

I  According  to  Murray  Becker, 

'  chief  of  photographers  for  the 

Associated  Press,  ever  since  1932 
there  have  been  two  platforms 
built  out  from  the  balconies  on 
each  side  of  the  convention 

halls  (wherever  they  were)  to 
accommodate  movie  and  still 

'  cameramen.  The  introduction 

of  television  brought  another 
applicant  for  the  space. 

At  the  meeting  of  media  rep 
'  resentatives  with  the  publicity 

i  directors  of  both  political  par- 

’  ties  two  months  ago,  it  was 

;  learned  by  the  still  cameramen 

)  that  James  L.  Jappe,  in  charge 

'  of  convention  hall  construction 

1  for  the  Republicans,  had  al- 

I  ready  assigned  the  traditional 

'  still  photographers’  platform  to 

•  the  television  boys. 

j  As  courteously  as  was  possi- 
'  ble,  representatives  of  the  pic- 

j  ture  syndicate  pointed  out  they 

t  were  covering  the  convention 

>  for  1,700-odd  newspapers  with  50 

f  million  readers  daily  whereas 

I  television  could  boast  of  only  a 

j  few  hundred  thousand  sets,  if 

•  that  many.  There  was  logic  in 

;  that  argument,  so  it  was  decided 

)  to  give  the  newsreels  a  plat¬ 

form  to  themselves  and  the  still 

'  (  photographers  and  television 

cameramen  would  share  the 
:  i  other.  It  was  built  on  two 

I I  levels  with  the  newsmen  as- 

I  {  signed  to  the  lower  part  in 

!  front  of  the  television  cameras. 
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Four  days  before  the  conven¬ 
tion,  according  to  Becker,  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  found  the 
television  crowd  overrunning 
the  platform  setting  up  their 
equipment  without  regard  to 
the  previous  agreement.  An¬ 
other  confab  was  called  and 
that  was  straightened  out. 

As  it  stands  now,  television 
and  television  newsreels  have 
four  locations  around  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  balconies  while  the 
still  photographers  with  their 
big  bertha  cameras  have  one. 
About  two  dozen  newspaper 
cameramen  mill  around  in  a 
confined  area  in  front  of  the 
speakers  platform — but  that's 
another  story. 

*  •  « 

FOUR  years  ago  in  Chicago, 

newspaper  cameramen  were 
the  step-children  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  committee  and  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  short,  narrow  plat¬ 
forms  on  each  side  of  the 
speakers’  stand  where  they  had 
to  fight  each  other  for  position 
all  the  time.  The  same  condi¬ 
tion  exists  at  this  convention. 

On  last  Friday  there  had 
been  no  such  arrangements  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  photographers. 
The  picture  syndicate  fellows, 
assist^  by  the  newsreel  people, 
appealed  for  some  kind  of  a 
platform  in  the  front  of  the 
convention  hall.  Mr.  Jappe  re- 
luctanty  agreed  to  provide  three 
platforms  three  feet  high,  three 
feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long 
for  the  three  syndicates.  There 
were  to  be  three  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  and  three  rotating  posi¬ 
tions  assigned  to  cameramen. 

The  next  day  the  local  news¬ 
papers  and  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers  with  their  own  camera¬ 
men  here  protested  and  asked 
for  another  platform.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  men  were  sympathetic 
and  seconded  the  appeal.  What 
happened  to  the  request  we 
don't  know,  but  there  are  now 
three  platforms  jammed  in  be¬ 
tween  the  delegates’  seats  and 
the  speakers’  platform  and  the 
press  section  where  the  flash 
bulb  boys  must  work.  There 
is  no  apparent  order  or  system. 

That  they  get  any  usable 
photos  at  all  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  tribute  to  their  skill 
and  their  ingenuity.  They  ac¬ 
tually  must  hang  on  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  climb  over  each  other 
to  get  in  range  for  a  photo. 
Then  when  the  man  in  front 
takes  his  shot  he  must  duck 
his  head  so  the  less  fortunate 
cameramen  in  back  get  theirs. 

To  cap  it  all,  when  Mr.  Jappe 
agreed  to  build  these  catwalks 
he  said  that  if  the  cameramen 
caused  any  disturbance  up 
there  ’’out  they  would  go.” 

Imagine  calling  upon  photog¬ 
raphers  to  be  dignified  in  their 
occupation  and  then  giving  them 
a  rat’s  nest  to  work  in? 

In  the  future,  all  newspapers 
should  remember  to  demand 
better  accommodations  for  their 
own  and  syndicate  photogra¬ 
phers.  If  they  don’t  the  more 
glamorous  m^ia  will  get  the 
nod  and  newspaper  coverage 
will  be  forced  into  a  back  seat. 


EdP  CALENDAR 
June  28-JuIv  2 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  San  Francisco. 

July  19-21 — American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
20th  Mechanical  Conference, 
Pitt.sburgh,  Pa. _ 

Hearing  Is  Set 
On  Reporters' 
Confidence  Bill 

The  New  York  State  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  hearing  for  June  29  on 
proposals  for  a  new.<!paper  con¬ 
fidence  law.  The  session,  at 
which  arguments  will  be  heard 
pro  and  con,  will  take  place  in 
the  Bar  Association  hall.  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
ginning  at  10  a.m. 

The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Commission  as  a  result  of 
an  effort  by  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond  to  obtain  passage  of  a 
bill  in  the  Legislature  last 
March,  following  the  jailing  of 
two  Newburgh  newsmen  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  divulge  their  sources 
of  information. 

Attorneys  general  and  police 
chiefs  in  states  having  confi¬ 
dence  laws  are  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  statutes  have  not 
obstructed  justice  nor  hampered 
law  enforcement.  Senator  Des¬ 
mond  told  E.  &  P.  this  week. 

‘‘To  nail  down  the  record,”  he 
said,  “I  contacted  these  officials 
in  the  11  states  having  such 
laws.  Not  a  single  instance 
could  be  cited  by  these  of  a  re- 
porte.*  abusing  or  attempting  to 
abuse  the  privileges  extended  to 
him  by  such  laws.  Let  any 
group  of  professional  men, 
whether  lawyers,  judges  or  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys,  attain  a  better 
record. 

“Anyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  free  press  knows 
that  newsmen  have  fought  cor¬ 
rupt  judges,  bungling  politicians, 
black  marketeers  and  stealthy 
saboteurs  of  democracy,  through 
the  antiseptic  power  of  expo¬ 
sure.  In  doing  so,  reporters 
have  often  risked  their  lives  and 
their  livelihoods. 

“The  attorneys  general  and 
police  chiefs  were  virtually 
unanimous  that  reporters  had 
not  interfered  with  law  enforce¬ 
ment  or  prosecution  or  criminals 
at  all. 

“In  fact.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Jeff  Duty  of  Arkansas 
informs  me,  ‘there  are  instances 
in  which  the  law  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  bodies.’  ” 


Nieman  Board 
To  Administer 
Negro  Awards 

Cleveland  —  Beginning  next 
March,  the  Nieman  Foundatic® 
of  Harvard  University  will  ni^ 
the  annual  awards  for  excell^ 
in  Negro  journalism,  under  ® 
arrangement  announced  thij 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

P.  Bernard  Young,  Jr.,  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  and 
Guide  said  the  Nieman  Founds 
tion  had  agreed  to  place  the 
awards — initiated  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Wendell  L 
■Willkie  Awards  Committee— “on 
a  high  plane  and  give  them 
needed  prestige.” 

The  Negro  publishers  also 
took  steps  to  have  more  Negro 
newsmen  attend  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminars  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Under  another  program, 
Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskeget 
Institute  will  work  together  in 
training  mechanical  craftsmen 
for  work  on  Negro  papers. 

Thomas  W.  "Young,  president 
of  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
association  which  now  lists 
among  its  members  all  except 
two  of  the  first  50  weekly  papers 
and  the  lone  daily. 

Young’s  annual  report  stressed 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  Ne¬ 
gro  press  due  to  the  rising  costs 
of  labor  and  materials,  and  dis 
tribution.  New  sources  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  have  not  been  adequate  to 
offset  the  other  expenses,  he 
said.  Expansion  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  news  gathering  agency  was 
reported. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Analyzes 
American  Market 

A  new  20-page  study,  “How 
to  Get  Your  Share  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Market,”  was  published 
this  week  by  the  New  York 
Times  for  foreign  advertisers 
seeking  to  boost  their  business 
in  this  country. 

The  Times  analysis,  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  abroad,  surveys  the 
problems  of  foreign  business 
men  who  wish  to  win  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market,  but  presents  the 
problems — and  their  posible  so¬ 
lutions — in  terms  easily  under¬ 
standable  to  those  abroad. 

The  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  by  which  to 
reach  the  American  market,  the 
Times  analysis  asserts,  is  adver 
tising. 


Some  trade-names  earn  traditional 
places  of  honor.  They  have  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  public  and  its  confidence. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  belongs  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  with  both  the  newspaper  reader  and 
the  newspaper  editor. 


The  Maton  City  Cloba-Cattttt  (£-21^70) 
hat  rtntwad  itt  contract  for  Tht  Htuhin 
Serviet, 
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